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CROSS the barren sand dunes of the 
Kalahari, South Africa’s great thirst 
land, moved a little party of men, 

women, and children. They were indiffer- 
ent to the torturing heat of the noonday 
sun, and the fine, powdered sand — each 
grain burning, like a red-hot needle, with 
the absorbed heat of countless centuries— 
did not impede their progress. Yet they 
wore no protecting raiment, but were naked 
save for a narrow loin cloth. 

There are no landmarks in the heart of 
the Kalahari, no beaten tracks. To-day’s 
light breeze—it is like the gust of hot air 
from an enormous oven—will eradicate the 
footprints of yesterday; yet the gray-beard- 
ed man who led the party did not once 
deviate from the course he was following. 
He had been following that course for three 
days—three days of hard trekking, three 
days without food or water—yet they all 
looked well fed and content. The desert 
is kind to her own people. 


The Voice of the Desert 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA AND THE AMERICAN WEST 


By L. Patrick Greene 





As they marched, they sang weird, un- 
musical chants—chants which perhaps had 
their origin in ancient Egypt and the wor- 
ship of Isis. Sometimes the children joined 
in the singing. More frequently they ran 
ahead, tumbling head over heels, pelting 
one another with the fine-grained sand. 

By sundown the travelers came to the 
kanya veldt. Here the level surface of the 
desert was paved with small, round stones 
about six inches in diameter, packed so 
closely together that they nearly touched, 
while about two-thirds of their bulk was 
buried in the sand. 

“ Here we rest,” said the leader in the 
guttural, clicking dialect of his race, more 
like the chattering of monkeys than the 
speech of civilized man. 

The others crowded about him, jabber- 
ing excitedly. The old man waved them 
on one side with a lordly gesture. 

“It is even as the child of Cagn said,” 
he assured them. “To-morrow we will 
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come to the place of drinking. See there, 
those of you who have eyes to see!” 

He pointed toward the setting sun, 
where, silhouetted against the orange red 
of the western sky, they could see a black 
mass of rock, shaped semewhat like the 
figure of a kneeling man. 

“ Aye, Graybeard is right,” assented one 
of the younger men. “ To-morrow at sun- 
down we eat and drink our fill!” 

The other men made the clicking noise 
of happiness, and each hollowed out a bed 
for himself in the sand. The women pulled 
up the bulbous plants which grew between 
the stones, and, having gathered a goodly 
quantity, shared them with the men and 
children. These plants, something like tur- 
nips in appearance, they munched with 
great enjoyment. 

For a while they were silent. Then one 
of the women—her name was Cagn—called 
the attention of the others to the antics of 
her son. He, a fat, roly-poly two-year- 
old, was crawling on hands and knees, his 
eyes riveted on the ground before him, fol- 
lowing the spoor of a tiny tortoise. 

Not once did the child falter or seem at 
a loss. Guided only by the almost imper- 
ceptible marks made by the reptile’s claws, 
he crawled steadily on until a gurgling cry 
of triumph announced to the others that 
he had caught up with his quarry. 

“ He is greater than us all,” said Gray- 
beard. “Nothing is hidden from him. 
What animal has a keener nose? What 
bird has better sight? The spirits have 
given him in abundance the knowledge that 
was our fathers’, that has, in some part, 
gone from us. It is time that he was 
named. What will you call him, Cagn?” 

“ Cogas, Graybeard,” the mother replied 
proudly. 

“The choice is a good one. The great 
spirits will always be at his side to give 
him counsel.” 

tI 


Tom ArmitaceE—known to many in 
South Africa as Hard Luck Armitage—de- 
cided that on the morrow he would be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that he had failed 
once again. He dared stay at this desert 
water hole no longer. Already he had ex- 


ceeded the safety limit by several days. 
His provisions were running low, and he 
would have to go on half rations—a risky 
procedure, as he well knew, for the desert 
saps a white man’s strength, and he can- 
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not afford to lower his vitality by econo- 
mizing on food. 

His two pack mules—the bones of two 
others were bleaching in the sand where 
they had fallen on the trip out—were thin 
and poor-looking, and Armitage doubted 
whether they could carry a full load on the 
return trip. 

The tent, he thought, and much of the 
equipment which made life in the desert 
at all bearable, would have to be left be- 
hind. Even then the terrific heat, the 
shortage of food, and the lack of water, 
might cause the mules to founder long be- 
fore he reached the little settlement of 
Boers on the outer fringes of the desert. 
If so, the name of Armitage would be add- 
ed to the long list of those who had set out 
to conquer the desert—and failed. 

Armitage rose wearily from the camp 
stool which he had placed in the modicum 
of shade afforded by the tent, and, taking 
up a telescope—its brass case was almost 
red-hot—carefully scrutinized the desert in 
all directions. His gray eyes, wide-spaced, 
filmed with weariness, and the little wrin- 
kles at the corners deepened with disap- 
pointment. His glass showed nothing to 
break the deadly monotony. He saw noth- 
ing but a vast expanse of glaring white 
sand. 

He placed the telescope carefully on the 
little table inside the tent, and slowly re- 
seated himself. 

“T suppose I was a fool to come,” he 
muttered, talking aloud, as men whose 
business takes them to the unexplored re- 
gions of the earth so often do—it keeps 
them from going entirely mad. “ But it 
looked like a good thing. Five hundred 
pounds and expenses just for getting hold 
of one of the Little People! Who wouldn’t 
take a chance? Everything was in my 
favor. It isn’t every chap who can jabber 
their talk—not that I know much of it, at 
that—and I bet I’m the only white man 
who knows this water hole. It looked like 
a good thing—five hundred quid easily 
earned!” 

He smiled wryly and moistened his 
cracked lips with his tongue. 

“T wonder what that American profes- 
sor expects to learn after he’s measured the 
cranium of one of the Little People —if I 
get one for him. He calls ’em the missing 
links, but at that they’ve got more brains 
than he has, for all the letters he runs 
after his name. He’ll be mad if I go back 
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to him empty-handed, and I’ll be sore my- 
self. It seemed so easy! All I had to do 
was sit here and wait for them to walk up 
for water. Just as easy as that!” He 
shrugged his shoulders, which were broad 
and well set. “ Well, just another cf my 
schemes gone wrong. Next time I'll be 
all right. Luck must change some time. 
Can’t always be bad.” 

He rose and walked slowly over to the 
mules. They were tethered, to prevent 
them from stampeding to the water hole 
and polluting it. 

The beasts stood with their heads droop- 
ing dejectedly, their bellies drawn in, their 
flanks hollow. They constantly raised one 
hoof after another in a sort of grotesque 
dance, seeking respite from the terrific heat 
of the sand, which penetrated their hard 
hoofs. They looked reproachfully at Armi- 
tage as he approached, as if conscious that 
he was responsible for their detention in 
this place of torment. 

He patted them, examined their backs, 
and carefully picked off some inch-long, 
blood-sucking desert parasites. Then, dip- 
ping a cloth into the water bucket, he 
sponged the animals down. They feebly 
nickered their thanks for the attention. 

“We'll go back to-morrow,” he an- 
nounced. “ Before sunrise we'll be on the 
trek!” 

One of the mules put back his ears and 
brayed. Armitage laughed. For the mo- 
ment, he looked no older than he really was. 
His white teeth flashed, and his laugh was 
boyish and immensely likable. 

He watered the animals, to each one a 
bucketful, holding the bucket up for them 
to drink, and thus sparing them the effort 
of reaching down. He gave them a meager 
feed of corn. Then he returned to his tent, 
and lowered his long, lean frame to the 
camp stool once again. 

He sat there for a while, ruefully medi- 
tating on the seven days’ trip back to the 
settlement; but most of all he thought of 
the rough horseplay and good-humored 
raillery that would be leveled at him when 
his friends learned that he had failed again. 

After a while he lazily bestirred himself. 
Lighting a fire, he boiled some coffee and 
opened a tin of bully, which last he cur- 
ried; but it was all labor in vain. He 
could not drink the bitter, scalding coffee, 
and he gagged at the curry. Yet he was 
hungry, and the meal, considering all 
things, was quite luxurious. The loneli- 





ness of the desert was getting him. Still, 
being of a breed which is slow to admit 
defeat, he muttered: 

“ Tf it would rain, I’d take a chance and 
wait just one more day. As it is—” 

He looked up, but there were no signs 
to encourage a weatherwise man. There 
was not a cloud in the pitiless electric blue 
of the sky. 

The sun was setting. Even as Armitage 
watched, it dropped with the speed of a 
falling shot below the horizon, appearing 
to plunge into the sand and to be swal- 
lowed up in the desert sea. The adven- 
turer listened breathlessly for a moment, 
as if expecting to hear a tremendous hiss- 
ing and to see the clouds of steam that 
would follow the extinction of the molten 
globe. He laughed presently, a trifle 
shamefacedly, at his conceit. 

For a few minutes the western sky 
glowed faintly; then darkness came, and 
with the darkness a light breeze sprang up. 
The breeze brought no relief from the tor- 
ment of heat—accentuated it, rather. The 
air was literally scorching. It seemed to 
dry up the blood, and made breathing a 
difficulty. 

After a while, moaning fitfully, the breeze 
died away. Then, suddenly, as if a black 
curtain had been swept aside by ghostly 
fingers, the stars appeared. They looked 
very near—oppressively near and large— 
and the sky shimmered like a moonlit sea. 
The desert sand reflected their light, glow- 
ing phosphorescently. 

‘The temperature dropped to about one 
hundred degrees. Armitage, feeling the 
comparative chill, wrapped himself in a 
blanket, and in a few minutes he was fast 
asleep. 

Hardly had his eyes closed when two 
men came to the water hole. Having satis- 
fied their thirst, noiselessly, making no 
false step despite the deceptive light of the 
star-strewn sky, they examined the camp 
equipment. 

The mules, taking alarm at the strange 
scent of the men’s bodies, squealed and 
lashed out with their heels. Armitage 
moved uneasily in his sleep, and the two 
men became two dark splotches of shadow 
on the sand—motionless, soundless. 

Anon, when the fear aroused in the 
sleeping man’s subconscious mind by the 
squeals of the mules was allayed, and his 
deep breathing gave evidence that he was 
once again in heavy slumber, the two 
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shadows rose and resumed their inspection 
of the camp; but they did not again ven- 
ture near the mules. Instead, they gave 
all their attention to the tent. Squatting 
on the ground near the camp cot on which 
Armitage was sleeping, they gazed fixedly 
at him. Their eyes gleamed with childlike 
curiosity. 

After a while they rose, as if obeying an 
imperative command—though no word was 
spoken—and left the camp. They did not 
go far, but halted behind an enormous sand 
dune. Here they sat down, face to face, 
their feet touching, and, regarding each 
other intently, conversed. 

It was a strange conversation—a silent 
one, broken at intervals by clicks, grunts, 
and coughing barks. It was carried on in 
the world’s most primitive language, the 
tongue of nature’s children, the Little Peo- 
ple, the Bushmen of the Kalahari. 

Scientists, basing their judgment on the 
degraded specimens who have been en- 
slaved by the Bechuanas, say that the 
Bushman is the missing link. If that 
terminology is correct, the true Bushman 
must be the link between man and the 
Power that created man—not between man 
and beast. His senses, unblunted by the 
conventions of civilization, are attuned to 
catch nature’s faintest whisper. His body 
is his servant, not his master. 

Because of all these and other things, 
the language of the Bushmen is what we 
please to call primitive. Their vocabulary 
is small, and lacks inflection. Yet the two 
hundred words they know are all sufficient, 
for they are used only to supplement signs 
and the ability to read one another’s mind 
pictures. 

“ Kill!” said one. “ Take!” 

The other—his name was Cogas—know- 
ing that his companion advocated killing 
the white man and taking his goods, shook 
his head. Murder was forbidden by the 
code of the Little People. 

Namqua sneered. He visualized the con- 
tempt the tribe would show when they 
learned that their leader, Cogas, had proved 
himself a weakling, and had refused to take 
for them the wealth of the stranger with 
the white skin. 

That mind picture vanished, and another 
took its place. He saw himself doing what 
Cogas feared to do — killing the stranger 
and distributing all his strange and price- 
less possessions among the tribe. He saw 
Cogas deprived of his leadership and him- 
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self, Namqua, hailed as chief. His fingers 
tightened on the heavy stick he carried. 

“ No!” Cogas said firmly. “ Great spirit 
angry,” he added quickly, with many ex- 
pressive gestures. “Soon big wind, big 
rain. Stay, live. Go, die!” 

Namqua looked up at the sky, to the 
north and to the south. He rose to his 
feet and stretched his hands high above 
his head, as if to catch any stray breeze 
that might be blowing. His mouth was 
wide open, his nostrils were dilated. 

Presently he sat down again and laughed 
contemptuously; but he turned his head 
on one side, so that his companion could 
not look into his eyes. He had reached a 
> and did not wish to give warning 
of it. 

If he had hesitated before, it was because 
of his fear of Cogas—or, rather, of the 
chief’s great power. Cogas never failed; 
he knew all things. When but a stripling, 
the graybeards had gone to him for advice. 
Because of his wisdom, his all-embracing 
knowledge, they had made him head of the 
tribe. And now, on a night like this, he 
spoke of wind and rain! Truly all wis- 
dom had gone from him, and he was no 
longer one to fear. 

Namqua rose swiftly to his feet and 
brought his stick down on Cogas’s head 
with all his force. He aimed two more 
blows, lightning swift, at the chief’s ankles, 
and he gazed wonderingly as the victim of 
this treacherous attack slowly toppled over. 
Then, filled suddenly with strange, newborn 
fears, the rebel fled panic-stricken from the 


place. 
III 


An hour passed—two hours. The stars 
disappeared. From the north there came 
a low wailing sound which momentarily 
grew louder and came nearer. 

Cogas, the Bushman, subconsciously 
aware of impending evil, vainly endeavored 
to free himself from the bonds of uncon- 
sciousness which held him fast. The mules 
tossed their heads uneasily and strained 
at their tethers. Armitage, the white man, 
sleeping on his camp cot two hundred yards 
away, moved fitfully. He almost fought 
through to wakefulness, and then lapsed 
into a deeper, heavier sleep. 

The blackness of the night deepened, 
thickened. It was a murky, foglike black- 
ness. The low wail rose to a shrill scream, 
and the ground vibrated to the sound of it. 















The two mules, squealing with terror, broke 
loose from the ropes and galloped swiftly 
away, seeking to escape the unknown 
menace. 

Then Armitage awoke; but he awoke 
too late, for, whistling, shrieking, groaning, 
the desert storm was upon him, driving 
everything before it. His tent vanished, 
plucked from the stakes by the force of 
the wind. The cot tipped crazily, throw- 
ing him to the ground, and, released of his 
weight, hurtled after the tent. 

As a man might in a horrible nightmare, 
Armitage staggered to his feet, with a vague 
idea of regaining his tent and bed. He 
could not stand erect, and it was with diffi- 
culty that he kept his feet at all. The ter- 
rific gale of wind shook and twisted him 
as if he were a desert weed. 

Fully awake now, his faculties keenly 


alert, he ran before the wind, seeking to: 


get to the lee of an enormous sand dune, 
which, he knew, was a few hundred yards 
to the south of the water hole. Something 
heavy, moving with great velocity—it was 
his iron cook kettle—struck him on the 
back of the head, and he went down like a 


log. 

"“Sevecal minutes passed, and he did not 
move. Then, very slowly, he resumed his 
journey, crawling on hands and knees. 

The air was thick with sand. It cut and 
bruised him. It entered his ears, his nos- 
trils, his eyes. If he parted his lips, ever 
so little, it swept into his mouth, choking 
him. It beat upon him with relentless fury, 
and each grain seared like the prick of a 
white-hot needle. 

Every few yards he was obliged to rest, 
lying prone, covering his face with his 
hands. When he did so, the sand beat 
upon him like a leaded mantle, weighing 
him down. 

After a while the gale ceased, as sudden- 
ly as if some mighty hand had stopped up 
the Cavern of the Winds. Its cessation 
created the impression of a terrible void, 
of a hellish vacuum—no land or sky, no 
air—nothing but an abysmal and impene- 
trable darkness. 

Darkness and sand; for now the air pre- 
cipitated its load, which fell as if an enor- 
mous dump cart had been uptilted. The 
force of it beat Armitage to the ground, 
and held him helpless, incapable of move- 
ment. It fell upon him like a shroud, and 
it was with difficulty that he kept his face 
uncovered. 
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There followed a monstrous calm—a 
brief truce, that the forces of nature might 
gather strength for the final attack. Then 
the black vault of the heavens was torn 
in two by a vivid flash of lightning. The 
peal of thunder which followed was like 
that which heralded the flood. 

And then came the rain. The drops 
were large, and followed one another so 
swiftly as to form an unbroken stream— 
ribbons of water coming from out of the 
darkness above, and vanishing into the 
darkness below. 

At first Armitage welcomed the rain. It 
was cleansing and cooling; but soon he was 
reduced to a state of abject misery, and 
shivered because of the cold. He thought, 
too, of his scattered equipment, knowing 
that the chances were against his ever re- 
covering it, or any part of it. The mules, 
he thought, might return to the water hole 
with the coming of morning—that is, if 
they had survived the storm, and had not 
stampeded too far; but if the mules did not 
return, and if he could not locate his pro- 
visions, why, then— 

After a while, realizing the folly of con- 
jecture, reasoning that to worry was only 
borrowing trouble—for not until morning 
and the passing of the darkness could he 
properly estimate his situation—Armitage 
telaxed. He would need all his strength 
on the morrow, and to preserve that 
strength he must sleep. 

Because he was an outdoor man, accus- 
tomed to the hardships of the life of the 
veldt, and had slept more often in the open 
than inside a roofed dwelling, sleep came 
very easily to him. He merely thought of 
sleep, and the sand storm, the pelting rain, 
and the tortures that the morrow’s sun 
would surely bring, were blotted from his 
conscious mind. 

IV - 


WHEN Armitage awoke, the sun was well 
above the horizon. His head throbbed 
painfully, his face was covered with minute 
cuts, and his body seemed one big bruise. 

He stretched himself cautiously, groan- 
ing with the pain of burns and bruises. In 
doing so, he dislodged the little mound of 
sand which had packed upon his back. 

He rose slowly to his feet, and, shading 
his eyes with his hand, scanned the desert 
in all directions, hoping to see some sign 
of the mules. He was doomed to disap- 
pointment. His anxious eyes saw nothing 
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—nothing but mile after weary mile of 
sand. 


Apparently the storm had not affected 
the desert one iota. Nothing seemed to 
have changed. It was as if the vast vol- 
ume of rain had been poured into a bot- 
tomless pit. No trace of it showed on the 
desert floor. 

When Armitage stubbed his feet, a cloud 
of fine dust arose. For a moment he was 
tempted to believe that the storm and the 
rain were but figments of his imagination; 
but he knew better. The unchangeable 
desert, which looked now just as it had 
looked yesterday, and as it had looked for 
countless years of yesterdays, had changed. 

The sand dunes had become valleys, the 
valleys dunes. The rocks which showed 
to-day were not the rocks of yesterday. 
Where the dunes had run east and west, 
they now ran north and south. 

He narrowed the circle of his vision, and 
looked back to where he had made his 
camp. There was nothing left to say: 

“Here a white man stayed a while, 
cooked his food, and slept.” 

Everything was gone—everything save 
an empty water bag and a collapsible can- 
vas bucket, which, by some strange freak 
of the storm, had remained to mock the 
adventurer. 

The rocks which had marked the water 
hole were hidden completely by drifted 
sand, and Armitage could only guess at 


their approximate location. This, and the. 


realization of all it meant, completely un- 
nerved him. Running back, he began to 
dig in the sand where he imagined the 
water hole to be. 

A few minutes of this induced clear, 
straight thinking. Pulling himself together, 
and pouring ridicule upon himself for so 
quickly giving up to despair, he picked up 
the canvas ‘water bag, and from it made for 
himself some sort of headgear. He needed 
it, for already the sun was beating on his 
spine with relentless force. 

While thus engaged, he quickly formu- 
lated a plan. 

The storm had come from the north, and 
the mules had undoubtedly run before it. 
Very well, then—he would trek south. 
Perhaps he would catch up with them, or 
he might meet them returning to this spot. 
Once he had the mules, his chances of win- 
ning through would be that much greater. 
He would give them their heads, and they 
would perhaps lead him to water; or he 
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could kill one, and, living on its meat, make 
a break for the nearest Boer settlement. 

He resolved to start at once. He could 
not afford to sit idle. Every moment some 
of his strength was sapped from him by 
the terrific heat. It was a forlorn hope, 
this plan of his, but anything was better 
than to sit there and wait for death to over- 
take him. Death—but first desert blind- 
ness, torturing thirst, and madness. A 
horrible way to die—the desert way! 

He slowly rose to his feet, picked up the 
bucket, and tied it to his belt. Then he 
faced south, and, with head bent, shuffled 
off. As he did so, a vision of green fields 
and bubbling springs tempted him to turn 
aside, but he resolutely closed his eyes to 
the mirage. 

A strange noise came to his ears—a 
groaning sound, as if some one were in 
pain. He ignored it at first, but, as he 
went on, it grew louder. 

“Sounds as if some one were hurt,” he 
muttered. Then he shook his head angri- 
ly. “ Oughtn’t to be going batty so soon!” 
he complained. “ There’s no one here— 
no one within miles. I’m utterly alone.” 

Something moved in the sand, about 
twenty yards ahead of him. He rubbed his 
eyes, closed them for a moment, opened 
them, and looked again. 

There was no doubt about it—there was 
something moving in the sand just ahead 
of him, and that something was moaning. 

“My God!” Armitage cried. “It’s a 
man—a Bushman!” 

Breaking into a staggering run, he came 
up to the place where a thin, black arm 
waved feebly. Kneeling down, he careful- 
ly brushed the sand from the face of a 
Bushman, who was lying half buried in the 
desert drift. That done, he uncovered the 
rest of the body. 

All his fear for self had disappeared for 
the moment. In the place of fear came 
the knowledge that he was no longer alone, 
and that here was a human being who 
needed his help. 

“ Poor devil!” he muttered. ‘“ Knocked 
on the head, and couldn’t take care of him- 
self through the storm. Has swollen an- 
kles, too.” He felt them with tender, un- 
derstanding fingers. ‘No bones broken,” 
he continued; “but I bet he can’t walk, 
and that means—” 

He shrugged his shoulders and fell into 
a moody silence as knowledge of his pre- 
dicament came to him with fresh force. 








The Bushman, who had been watching 
him through half closed eyes, now barked 
one word. 

“ Water!” he said. 

Armitage shook his head, and brushed 
his right hand across the palm of his left. 

“ Water gone,” he said. 

The Bushman frowned, and repeated 
firmly: 

“ Water!” 

As he spoke, he struggled to a sitting po- 
sition, and pointed to a sand dune some 
eight hundred yards to the east. 

“Tt can’t be,” Armitage said aloud, in 
English. “ And yet it might. These little 
chaps know everything like that. They 
have to, or they couldn’t live in this hell 
hole. Might as well try it. It ‘Il make 
him feel better.” 

He rose to his feet, and, walking with the 
air of a man who knows he is going on a 
vain errand, started off in the direction in- 
dicated by the Bushman. He had only 
gone a few paces, however, when he halted, 
hesitated for a moment, and muttered: 

“ Tf I don’t take him now, I’ll never have 
strength to come back for him. Perhaps 
I’m a fool, but—” 

He returned to the Bushman, who, after 
one grunt of disappointment, chuckled hap- 
pily. He read Armitage’s mind picture 
very easily. When the white man knelt 
down beside him, he did not need the ver- 
bal explanation, “ Carry,” to know what 
was intended of him. He put his arms 
around his rescuer’s neck and held on 
tightly. 

Slowly Armitage rose to his feet, with 
the Bushman, making the clicking noise of 
happiness, on his back. Once again he set 
off in the direction of the sand dune. 

Despite the fact that the Bushman 
weighed little more than seventy pounds, 
Armitage found the going very hard. The 
sweat dripped from his forehead into his 
eyes, blearing his vision. His head 
throbbed, his lips were cracked, and his 
tongue felt like a piece of blotting paper. 

After a while he ceased to perspire, for 
there was no more moisture in him. He 
felt like a piece of dry twig. He suffered 
the sensation of extreme brittleness, as if 
at any moment he might snap in two. His 
feet sank ankle deep in the sand, which 
seemed to drag him down like quicksand. 

Several times he stumbled and almost 
fell headlong, but each time he recovered 
with almost superhuman effort, and plodded 
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doggedly on, ignoring the Bushman’s re- 
peated cries of-— 

“Go! Stay!” 

These were accompanied by gesticula- 
tions which meant that Armitage should 
go on alone, refresh himself with water, 
and then return for the wounded man. 

Armitage did not trust himself, nor did 
he believe that he would find water at the 
sand dune. He knew that if he left the 
Bushman behind, he would never have the 
strength or the courage to return for him; 
and somehow he could not bring himself to 
desert the little man. 

So on he went. His eyes closed. He 
dared look no longer across the blinding 
glare of the sand. His mouth sagged open, 
his breath coming with painful, choking 
gasps. Several times he strayed from the 
course, only to be brought back by the 
pressure of the Bushman’s hands on his 
head. 

After a long hour of many hundreds of 
weary paces—and with each pace the 
weight of the Bushman seemed to increase 
—Armitage came to the foot of the sand 
dune, and there he collapsed. He pitched 
headlong on his face, and cared not whether 
he ever moved again. 

After a long while he pulled himself to- 
gether and rose slowly to his feet. The 
Bushman had vanished. 

He rubbed his eyes, and looked about 
with an air of bewilderment. Surely he 
had not dreamed it all! There had been 
a Bushman—he was sure of that. His 
back still ached from the weight of his 
burden. 

Armitage was alone once again. Above 
was the sun, scorching, pitiless. At his feet 
and all about him was the sand, and that 
seemed unreal. It seemed to billow like 
the ocean. It seemed to dissolve into noth- 
ingness, leaving him, a puny atom of mor- 
tality, suspended between two great voids 
of the upper and lower hells. 

And then, when he was about to give 
way entirely to despair, he was dimly con- 
scious of some one shouting in a strange 
tongue, and he saw a man coming around 
the end of the dune, crawling on hands and 
knees. 

Laughing hysterically, because his dream 
was not a dream, Armitage ran staggeringly 
to meet the Bushman. Coming nearer to 
him, he saw that the little man carried the 
shell of an ostrich egg suspended from a 
cord hung about his neck. Something in 
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the shell made a lapping, musical sound— 
the sound of water. 

Water! 

Greedily Armitage snatched the shell and 

t it to his lips; but before he drank he 
looked at the Bushman inquiringly. 

“ More water,” said the little man, jerk- 
ing his thumb in the direction of the sand 
dune. , 

Armitage hesitated no longer, and 
drained the shell. It contained only two 
swallows, or at the most three, but the ef- 
fect of them was magical. The white man 
was filled with fresh hope, his flagging 
spirits were spurred up, his stiffened joints 
were limbered. That little gulp of water 
had been as oil to a rusted machine. 

“ Good!” he ejaculated. 

The Bushman grinned. As Armitage 
looked at the little man with something 
akin to affection, he was conscious that his 
diminutive companion was trying to tell 
him something of vital importance—some- 
thing that was beyond the range of the Lit- 
tle People’s vocabulary. 

Whatever it was, thought Armitage, judg- 
ing by the Bushman’s gestures, he would 
discover beyond the dune; and so, picking 
up his comrade in his arms, he walked 
swiftly forward. 

As he rounded the dune, he gave a loud 
shout of joy. His shout was answered by 
two feeble brays, for, attempting to clam- 
ber up a pile of rocks which had been un- 
covered by the night’s storm, were the two 
mules. 

Putting the Bushman down in the shadow 
cast by a large rock, Armitage ran to the 
mules, patted them, and hugged them ex- 
citedly. He had been half afraid that they 
were only visions which would fade away 
as he neared. 

He turned away from them at last, at a 
shout from the Bushman. 

“ Water!” said the little man, and point- 
ed to the top of the rocks. 

Quickly Armitage climbed to the top of 
the pile, and there he discovered a bowl- 
like depression full of water. 

The desert gods always provide for their 
children. The wind which had covered one 
water hole had uncovered this natural res- 
ervoir, and the night’s heavy rain had filled 
it. The mules had scented it. The Bush- 
man had known of it—how, no man can 
say; but the white man, being ignorant, 
might have passed within five yards of it 
and have perished with thirst. 
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Armitage drank sparingly and splashed 
himself until his clothes were saturated. 
Then he filled his canvas water bucket, 
and, descending the rocks, watered the 
mules. Four times he made the trip up 
and down the rocks, and then, when he 
judged the mules had had sufficient, he 
filled the bucket once again and returned 
to the Bushman. 

“Let’s have a look at your damages, 
now,” he said, in English. 

In answer to the other’s inquiring look, 
he gently washed away the sand from the 
wound on the Bushman’s head. 

“ That’s all right,” he said. “ Nothing 
serious there. Bit painful, perhaps—that’s 
all. If it had been a little harder—” 

He thought if the blow had been a little 
harder, the Bushman would have been 
killed, and he himself would have perished 
miserably in the desert. 

“Tt’s a sign,” he told himself hopefully. 
“ Perhaps I'll get out, after all!” 

He turned his attention to the Bush- 
man’s ankles. Tearing strips from the 
bottom of his shirt, he skillfully bandaged 
them, wetting the bandages with water. 

“Go, now,” he said. 

His mouth was so dry that he had diffi- 
culty in making the clicks of the little 
man’s language. 

He led one of the mules up to the Bush- 
man, and was about to lift him upon its 
back. 

“No!” the little man objected. “ Stay! 
Sun go—we go!”—meaning that they 
would not travel until the sun had set. 

Armitage was at first inclined to disagree. 
He felt that he needed food, and the 
thought of remaining idle through the long 
day, conscious that with each ing mo- 
ment somewhat of his strength would flow 
from him, was too much for him. He 
wanted to go on while he still had strength. 
When he could go no farther—then, and 
not until then, would it be time to rest. 

Then it came to him that, had it not 
been for the Bushman, he would not have 
found water. After all, the desert was the 
home of the Little People, and they knew 
its ways. 

He shrugged his shoulders, but remained 
silent, resolving to put himself entirely into 
the Bushman’s hands. 

All through that day they stayed beside 
the rocks—the Bushman crawling out into 
the full glare of the sun, where he packed 
the hot sands firmly about his bandaged 








ankles. At frequent intervals Armitage 
bathed the little man’s head; just as fre- 
quently he watered the mules. 

And then, at the setting of the sun, he 
lifted his companion to the back of one of 
the mules. With Armitage grasping the 
mane of the other beast—it was too weak, 
and Armitage too heavy, to carry him— 
they set out on their toilsome journey, the 
Bushman leading the way. 
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Five weeks later Armitage—a gaunt and 
haggard Armitage—and the Bushman came 
to the desert’s edge. ‘They were on foot, 
for the mules had foundered several days 
previously. 

Before them, not a mile distant, they 
could see wagons moving—the canvas- 
topped wagons of Boer farmers. Armitage 
shouted with joy, and his eyes gleamed as 
the eyes of Moses must have gleamed at 
the first view of the Promised Land. He 
had never thought to see those wagons 
again, and the sight of them completely 
unbalanced him. 

Suddenly he sobered and looked appre- 
hensively at Cogas—for he knew the Bush- 
man by name now. What, he wondered, 
did Cogas think of it? 

During their weeks of weary travel in 
the desert, zigzagging from one Bushman 
cache to another, each day bringing them 
a little nearer their objective, Armitage had 
come to know and like the little man. 
The wanderers had suffered many hard- 
ships together. Days of starvation had 
been followed by orgies of eating and 
drinking, but the days of starvation had 
outnumbered the others. 

Cogas had suffered only because he de- 
nied himself, again and again, that Armi- 
tage might have enough. It would have 
been easy, at any time after his ankles 
healed, for the Bushman to slip away from 
the white man; but he had stayed, and, 
because he stayed, Armitage had lived. 

At first Armitage had planned that when 
they came in sight of a Boer settlement he 
would overpower Cogas, take him by force 
from the desert, and so fulfill his contract 
with the American professor. But as the 
days went by, and as he noted instance 
after instance of the Bushman’s kindliness, 
wisdom, and self-sacrificing generosity, he 
discarded that project as an act of base 
ingratitude. It would have been worse 
than murder. 
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whether their efforts met with success or 





393 
Now, as he looked at Cogas, he was sur- 
prised to see an expression of infinite sad- ~ 
ness in the little man’s eyes. e 

“ My people,” said Armitage. “I go. © 
Your people—” He pointed back over the — 
desert. “ You go.” a 

Cogas shook his head, and pointed to 
the wagons. 

“Your people, my people,” he said. ~ 
“You go, I go.” é 

Then he turned toward the desert, and, 
picking up a handful of sand, threw it in ~ 
the air. A light breeze blew the sand to- — 
ward the wagons. 

Cogas smiled triumphantly. He turned 
his back to the desert, and brushed his 
right hand across the palm of his left. ce 

“Your people, my people,” he repeated — 
firmly. “ You go. I go!” 

Armitage’s face lightened. 3 

“ All right!” he said, in English, The © 
words came with difficulty, as if he were 
speaking a strange language. “ You shall ~ 
go with me; but ”—he raised his right hand — 
aloft—“ I swear that you shall return to 
the desert!” . q 

He laughed softly at his theatrical pose, 
and Cogas chuckled sympathetically. Then ~ 
the two of them set out for the Boer settle- 
ment and what lay beyond. ‘ 


VI 


THE tent of the side show attached to ~ 
the Biggest and Best—really it was only a — 
one-ringed circus—- was crowded to the ~ 
point of suffocation. Ranchers, their wives — 
and children, cowboys, staid business men 
from the little town, and Indians from the 
reservation, all congregated to stare pop- 
eyed at the wonders “ gathered from the ~ 
four corners of the earth.” Children’s 
shrill cries of joy, amazement, or fear, the 
squeaking of toy balloons, the half human — 
cries of some of the monstrosities, and the — 
raucous shouts of the barker, were added 
to the din of a tuneless band, the jabber- 
ing of monkeys, and the cries of wild beasts. 

The human freaks—the dog-faced boy, 
the man snake, the sword swallower, and 
the rest—looked down from their platforms 
on the pushing, struggling crowd of spec- 
tators with dull, lethargic eyes. Occasion- 
ally they would burst out into a noisy 
clamor and endeavor to wheedle people into 
buying cheap photographs of themselves; 
but they seemed to be indifferent as to 
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The air reeked; pungent animal smells 
mingled with the odors of peanuts, pink 
lemonade, and stale tobacco smoke. 

Quickly the barker marshaled the crowd 
from one exhibit to another, coming finally 
to the platform at the far end of the tent, 
close to the exit. Upon it was a negro, 
naked save for a leopard skin about his 
middle. He was a little man, yet not a 
dwarf, for he measured nearly five feet. 
His face was beardless and free from wrin- 
kles. His beady black eyes, which keenly 
scrutinized the upturned faces of the crowd, 
held much of the innocent wonder of a 
child’s, and all of a babe’s wisdom—that 
grave, sphinxlike expression which suggests 
knowledge of all things since the beginning 
of time. 

“ Here, la-dees and gen’l’men,” the bark- 
er shouted hoarsely, “ is Cogas, the Bush- 
man! The only living specimen of his race 
in captivity! Brought at great expense 
from the heart of the African jungle! Half 
man,.half monkey! Hear him talk and 
sing his native songs! See him dance! 
Cogas was captured by that intrepid and 
daring explorer, Captain Armitage. Cap- 
tain Armitage ”—he indicated the tall, sun- 
burned man who leaned against the plat- 
form—* will tell you all about the little 
Bushman. When he has finished, we will 
proceed to the next and last exhibit—Mar- 
vello, the far-famed sword swallower!” 

Armitage climbed wearily upon the plat- 
form. It was not a physical weariness, but 
rather an expression of his intense disgust 
for the réle he was called upon to play. 
A half smile passed over his face as his eyes 
met those of the Bushman. His attitude 
toward the little man seemed to be one of 
apology. 

He spoke a few words to the Bushman. 
They did not sound like words to the spec- 
tators, but more like the jabber talk of 
monkeys. 

“ Fake!” loudly whispered one of the 
cowboys. 

The Bushman rose to his feet in response 
to a command, and commenced to pivot 
slowly, while Armitage called the attention 
of the crowd to his thin, shrunken legs, his 
distended belly—caused by alternate peri- 
ods of fasting and heavy eating—his high 
cheek bones, and the curious growth of hair 
on his scalp. 

“This little man,” said Armitage, in a 
toneless drawl, “is over sixty years of age, 
yet he looks only thirty. He can go for 
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days without food or water. He is very 
strong, and—” 

“ Fake!” yelled the cowboy who had first 
spoken. 

Others quickly took up the cry. 

ac Fake! ” 

“ Why, he ain't nothing but a runt of a 
nigger—a blamed ugly one at that!” 

“Show us your stuff, cap. What’s he 
got?” 

The crowd milled around the platform, 
and wise mothers quickly got their children 
out of harm’s way. A crowd is a funny 
thing, and will do cruel deeds in a spirit of 
jest. It needed a very little to start a free- 
for-all fight. 

Then Cogas, his eyes blazing fiercely, 
turned and faced the crowd. 

“ White men, listen!” he said in his high, 
shrill voice. 

There was something about the little 
man that held them, and they stopped their 
clamoring and struggles. 

“ Say on, little one, say on!” cried the 
jester of the crowd. 

“ Listen, then!” Cogas pointed a finger 
at them. He seemed to point at each indi- 
vidual, and to look into each one’s eyes. 
“You say ‘ Cogas no good—Cogas a lie!’ ” 
He pointed to himself. ‘“ Cogas no lie! 
Here you say, ‘ No rain—never rain.’ Co- 
gas say, ‘ To-night it will rain—a little rain. 
One night go, then big rain!’ ” 

This was greeted by uproarious cheers. 

“Do you stand back of that, cap?” a 
cowboy asked Armitage. 

“ Yes—with all I’ve got. If that’s not 
enough, every circus man in the tent will 
offer you odds.” 

“What? You mean—” 

But he was not allowed to complete his 
sentence. The crowd moved on, carrying 
him with it. They judged Cogas a fake, 
and passed on to stare pop-eyed at Marvel- 
lo, whose sword was a telescoping dagger 
which vanished up into the hilt when he 
pretended to swallow it. 

Five minutes later the band in the “ big 
top ” began to play, and red-hatted circus 
attendants shouted: 

“ All out! Gr-r-rand parade now starts! 
Get your seats! No one seated after the 
parade starts!” 

As if by magic, the side-show tent 
emptied of sight-seers. A few minutes 
later the freaks climbed down from the 
platforms and formed in line, ready to take 
their place in the parade of the circus per- 








formers around the big ring. After that 
they could retire to their own quarters and 
rest until the show in the “ big top” was 
over. For an hour they could be plain 
people, and not freaks to be envied, pitied, 
or laughed at. 

As they filed out of the tent, the barker 
turned to Armitage. 

“ Ain’tcha coming, cap?” he shouted. 

Armitage shook his Kead. The barker 
spat in disgust. 

“You’re a damned fool, Armitage! 
Hewins ’ll give you hell if you don’t. Dock 
yer pay, most likely. Better come! Be- 
lieve me, if I had a freak who could tell 
what the weather was going to be days 
ahead, like Cogas can, I’d be rollin’ in 
dough!” 

“That wasn’t in the contract, Jake,” 
Armitage returned. 

Jake shrugged his shoulders. 

“ All right! It’s your affair, not mine,” 
he said, and hurried after the freaks. 

If he wasn’t on hand to supervise them, 
they would probably fight for the first place 
in the line of march. 

Armitage seated himself on the edge of 
the platform, and, taking his knife—a 
broad-bladed one with a curiously carved 
ivory handle—from its sheath, he moodily 
whittled a piece of soft wood. Once he 
looked up at Cogas, and the Bushman 
grinned at him sympathetically. 

The friendship between them, which had 
begun in the desert two years before, had 
strengthened with ‘the passing of time. 
There was no need of speech between them 
now—at least, no more than would have 
been necessary between Cogas and a fellow 
Bushman, for they could read each other’s 
mind pictures with ease. Even so, Armi- 
tage had painstakingly instructed Cogas in 
the English language, and the little man 
could understand nearly everything he 
heard, although he spoke little, and that 
with a queer accent and phrasing. 

From the time they had arrived at the 
Boer settlement on the fringe of the desert 
until now, the two had undergone many 
hardships—hardships which dwarfed the 
purely physical discomforts of the desert. 
It seemed that the white man was fated to 
suffer all his life the ill fortune which had 
earned him his nickname of Hard Luck 
Armitage. 

When he reached America, he discovered 
that the man who had posed as a professor, 
and for whom he had dared the perils of 
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the desert, was really an agent who special- — 
ized in obtaining freaks for circus side 
shows. Penniless, in a strange land, handi- 

from seeking other work by reason 
of the fact that he had to be with Cogas 
all the time—the Bushman could not be ~ 
expected to assimilate civilization so quick- ~~ 
ly—Armitage was forced to accept the ~ 
agent’s offer. He signed a contract to 
travel with the circus and exhibit Cogas for 
three years. 

Such a life was utterly distasteful to him. 
He was an active man, and young, and the 
circus held no glamour for him. Africa 
called too strongly. 

But what hit him hardest was the fact 
that he felt that he had broken faith with 
Cogas. Although the little man did not 
complain, Armitage knew that he was pin- 
ing for the sun-scorched desert spaces. 

“ Another year,” thought Armitage, 
“ and then—”’ 

“ Oh, Tom!” 4 

Armitage dropped his knife, and, leaping 
up quickly, saw a dark-haired, rae 
girl, whose graceful carriage im 
modish style to the linen dress and a 
tunic coat she wore. 

“ Daydreaming again, Tom?” 3 

For answer, he took her up in his arms © 
and held her high above his head. Then, 
as he lowered her, he kissed her on the li a 

Cogas chuckled softly, and, turning his 
back upon them, closed his eyes. In a few 
moments the little man was fast asleep. 

“You ought to be billed as a freak your- 
self, Tom,” the girl said breathlessly. — 
“You’re terribly strong! But”—she ~— 
looked at him demurely—“ you don’t like 
circus life, do you? And I don’t suppose ~ 
you really like me!” 

She lightly evaded his attempt to take 
her in his arms again. 

“ Why didn’t you take part in the parade 
to-day, Tom?” she continued, in a more 
serious vein. 

“Tt’s not in the contract,” he answered 
doggedly. 

“I know, but it would make things easier 
for you, and for me. Uncle said—” 

She hesitated. 

“ Well, what did he say?” 

“ That he’d beat me if I talked with you 
any more.” 

“He did! The—” 

She put her hand over his mouth. 

“Hush! Don’t worry about that. I can 
take care of myself—now!” Her eyes 
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flashed, and her whole bearing was one of 
supreme confidence. “ There was a time 
when I didn’t care much how he treated 
me; but that was before you came and 
taught me—lots of things. I can manage 
him, but I’m worried about you. He’s mad 
because you don’t play Cogas up properly. 
He says he’s losing money on you, because 
you won’t let Cogas prophesy about the 
weather.” 

“I’m ready to be paid off any time. 
He’s holding a year’s salary back—in bond, 
he calls it. Let him give me that, and 
we'll all go to-night. If he won’t, why, I'll 
keep to the strict letter of the contract, 
and that’s all.” 

“ But don’t you see, Tom dear—oh, why 
are men so stupid?—that if you do as uncle 
wants you can make bushels of money? 
You could sell hundreds of Cogas’s photos 
for twenty-five cents each. You would 
make as much as twenty dollars a day on 
good stands, and in a year, why—” 

“What do you want me to do, Mary?” 
he asked, smiling at her enthusiasm. 

“Why, get Jake to teach you how to 
make a proper spiel. Folks don’t go to 
freak shows to hear the truth. They ex- 


pect to hear lies, but the lies have to be 
good ones. You'll do it, won’t you? You'll 
need all the money you can get, if you’re 
going to take me back to Africa with you; 
but perhaps you were joking about that.” 


“You know I wasn’t!” He took her in 
his arms again, and this time she did not 
try to evade him. “I'll do as you say, 
Mary. I'll parade with Cogas to-morrow, 
and I'll tell the fools a whole lot of lies 
about him. They’ll believe lies, perhaps; 
they won’t believe me when I tell the truth. 
I'll ask Cogas to dance and sing, and—and 
to tell fortunes.” 

“ Can he really tell fortunes, Tom?” 

“Well, perhaps not that exactly; but 
you know he can tell you whether to wear 
your new hat, and whether to carry an 
umbrella or not. He can smell a rain storm 
a hundred miles away. He knows when a 
man is lying, and sometimes he can see 
what a man’s thinking.” 

“Tl ask him some time, Tom, if you 
really love me!” 

“Do you have to ask Cogas, Mary? 
Don’t you know?” 

“ No—yes. Let me go, Tom!” 

Laughing gayly, she ran from him. Just 
before she reached the exit, she turned to 
blow him a kiss. 
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A man appeared in the opening of the 
tent, his arms spread out, blocking her way. 
He was slovenly dressed, his eyes were 
bloodshot, and his face was covered with 
a reddish beard of several days’ growth. 
He towered above the girl like a red-haired 
gorilla. 

“ Hello, Dowson!” she said breathlessly, 
a little startled at his sudden appearance. 
“Where you going?” 

“The old man sent me for you, ducky,” 
he said, with a drunken leer. 

“ All right! Here Il am. Get out of my 
way, and I'll go and see what he wants.” 

He stepped aside, but, as she was about 
to pass him, he put his arm around her 
waist and kissed her noisily. 

“Ugh!” she exclaimed in disgust, her 
eyes blazing with wrath. “ Let me go, you 
drunken pig!” 

She hit him in the face with her clenched 
fist. He laughed; but the laugh was cut 
short as, releasing the girl, he turned to 
face the charge of Armitage. 

He might as well have tried to stop a 
rogue elephant, for Armitage broke through 
his clumsy guard and knocked him off his 
feet with a smashing uppercut to the jaw. 

Dowson slowly got up. Wiping off the 
blood that flowed from the corner of his 
mouth with the back of his hairy hand, he 
muttered something which might have been 
an apology or a threat. 

At that moment a middle-aged, showily 
dressed man, with distinctly porcine fea- 
tures, came running up, followed by a num- 
ber of roustabouts. 

“ What’s all this?” he grunted. “ You 
fightin’ again, Armitage? Well, I won’t 
have it, do you hear?” His voice rose to 
a squeal. “ As for you, Mary, get back to 


* the ticket wagon!” 


Putting her finger to her lips, as a warn- 
ing to Armitage to keep his temper in re- 
straint, the girl walked swiftly away. 

“Tf I have any more trouble with you, 
Armitage,” the fat man continued, “ I'll 
have you kicked off the lot. You're no 
good, anyway. I could handle that nigger 
of yours better myself!” 

“ T’'ll tell you one thing, Hewins.” Armi- 
tage’s voice was tense with suppressed 
anger. “ If you talk to me like that again, 
I'll thrash you so that you won’t be able 
to sit down for a week. And as for this 
thing ”—he indicated the scowling Dowson 
—“if he interferes with Mary—Miss Hew- 
ins again, I'll kill him!” 
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“ Oh, that’s what the trouble was about, 
eh?” Hewins assumed a more placating 
attitude. His tones were almost oily. “ I'll 
deal with him. I’ve had enough of his 
drunken brawls; but I wouldn’t talk about 
killing if I were you, Armitage.” 

He turned on his heel and walked away, 
followed meekly by Dowson. 

Coming presently to the place where fod- 
der was stored for the circus animals, Hew- 
ins sat down on a bale of hay, and mo- 
tioned the sullen Dowson to sit near him. 

“ You’re a damned fool, Red,” he began 
abruptly. “I’m through with you — do 
you get that?” 

Dowson grinned. 

“ Aw, boss, quit yer foolin’! You can’t 
be through with me. I knows too much. 
Try to get me sent to the pen, and you 
goes, too—you knows that.” 

Hewins flinched, but was silent. 

“No,” continued Dowson, assuming a 
more belligerent air, “ you ain’t through 
with me, but, by God, you’ve got to come 
through with more money—get that?” 

Hewins held up his hand warningly. A 
furtive look of fear passed over his face. 

“ Softly, Dowson,” he said. “Some 
one ‘ll hear you.” . 

“ What do I care if they do?” Dowson 
blustered, but in a much more cautious 
voice he added: “ You'll give me more 
money, and give it tome now. I’m tired of 
takin’ all the risk fer small pay!” 

“If I give you more money, you'll only 
get more gin—and you’re more than half 
soused already.” 

“* Whose business is that but mine?” 

“ When you’re drunk, you talk.” 

“T can’t get drunk. They ain’t enough 
booze made. I'll keep my tongue still, all 
right; but silence is golden, they say, and 
you’ve got to pay for it!” 

With a sigh, Hewins pulled a roll of bills 
from his pocket, peeled off five, and offered 
them to Dowson. The red-headed man 
waved them aside with a gesture of dis- 
gust and contempt. 

“ Gimme the roll!” he demanded. 

Hewins’s eyes narrowed, looking more 
piglike than ever, and his -hand reached 
furtively to his hip pocket. 

“ No, you don’t!” Dowson snarled, and 
grabbed Hewins’s hand in one big, hairy 
fist, while he snatched the roll of bills with 
the other. “No shootin’ here! Listen, 
Hewins, I’m wise to you! You’d like me 
put out of the way—I know too much fer 
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you to be comfortable. Well, let me tell ~ 
you something. I’ve got a paper here what 
tells all about the little schemes you’ve ~ 
been running. I wrote it, and had it all — 
signed and sealed by a regular notary— 
see? So, if I should meet with a accident— 
an’ it’s easy to have one of them fatal ac- 
cidents working around a circus—why, 
they find that confession; so you’d better 
watch yer step!” 

He rose to his feet. Hewins rose, too, 
panic-stricken. 

“You don’t carry that paper around 
with you, do you?” 

“You bet—tight here!” Red Dowson 
unbuttoned his coat and took from the in- 
side breast pocket a long, legal-looking en- 
velope. “It’s all in there—and enough to — 
send you up for a long stretch!” ~ 

He replaced the envelope and buttoned 
up his coat again. 

“ But,” Hewins stammered, his face yel- 
low with fear, “ you might lose it!” - 

“ Yes—I might, at that, and that ’d be — 
hell for us both; but I’ll watch it carefully. — 
Goo’-by!” 

“Where you goin’?” 

“Like to know, wouldn’t you? Well, 


T’'ll tell you. I’m goin’ ter have a snooze © 


in the freak tent. It’s nice and quiet ~ 
there.” . , a 

He staggered away. About ten minutes 
‘later, Hewins followed him, carefully ~ 
avoiding the circus hands, who were busy 
making preparations for striking the “big — 
top” as soon as the night’s performance ~ 
was over. 

Managing, by sheer luck, to reach his ~ 
objective unobserved, Hewins entered the ~ 
dimly lighted tent. He immediately lo- — 
cated Dowson stretched out on the ground 
near the Bushman’s platform, snoring 
noisily. 

He tiptoed up to the sleeping man, knelt 
down beside him, and _ considered his 
chances of unbuttoning Dowson’s coat and 
removing the envelope without disturbing 
the sleeper. 

“ I’m afraid to try it,” he muttered. “If 
I had a knife, now, I could slit his coat and 
get at it that way.” 

He rose to his feet, intending to see if 
Marvello had left a sword on his platform. 
He noted a queer-shaped knife on the Bush- 
man’s platform. As his fingers closed upon 
it, his eyes blazed with an evil light. 

“Two birds with one stone!” he chuck- 
led softly. 
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Once again he bent over the sleeping 
Dowson. The hand holding the dagger rose 
—and fell swiftly. 

The sleeper grunted once. His body 
twitched once, and then moved no more. 

Quickly Hewins withdrew the dagger, 
which he placed on the ground, unbuttoned 
Dowson’s coat, and took out the envelope. 
He then rebuttoned the coat, and, first 
peering under the tent to make sure that 
the coast was clear, he wriggled underneath 
the canvas and noisily joined a group of 
crap-shooting roustabouts. 


vil 


Unper the “ big top” the audience was 
being thrilled by the last acts. In ten min- 
utes the fun-seeking crowd would pour 
through the many exits, and some of them, 
still under the spell of sawdust and circus 
glamour, would throng to the side show. 

Intent on keeping his promise to Mary, 
Armitage came alone to the tent, heavily 
laden with African curios, with which he 
Meant to decorate the platform on which 
Cogas was exhibited. As he entered, he 
was conscious of something wrong.” Per- 
haps his supersensitive nerves, trained by 
the years he had spent on the South Afri- 
can veldt, detected the salty tang of freshly 
spilled blood. . 

He hesitated a moment in the entrance, 
half inclined to wait for some of the others. 
Then, laughing at his premonitions of evil, 
he passed in. 

Coming to Cogas’s platform, he saw the 
still form of Dowson stretched out on the 

ound. 

“ Wake up!” he said, and prodded the 
man with the toe of his boot. 

Dowson did not move, and Armitage, 
kneeling down beside him, shook him. The 
man’s head rolled back and forth, horribly 
grotesque. 

“ Hell!” Armitage exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. Life on the veldt had brought him 
in contact with death too many times for 
him to know fear now. “ Hell!” he repeat- 
ed. “He’s dead—stabbed. I wonder—” 

By the side of the body he saw a knife. 
He picked it up. It was his own knife, 


and it was smeared with blood. 

He rose to his feet, a call for the police 
on his lips. At that moment the circus 
electrician switched on the rest of the lights, 
and a crowd of the freaks and their man- 
agers came into the tent. 
Hewins. 


With them was 
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They crowded around Armitage, ques- 
tioning him, listening to his explanations 
with incredulity. Hewins expressed the 
feeling of them all when he sneered: 

“ A pretty tale! You don’t need to say 
any more. That’s your knife, isn’t it? 
And we all saw you bending over poor old 
Dowson as we came in. You threatened 
to kill him, not an hour ago? I heard you; 
so did some of these others. Well, now 
you’ve done it!” 

Bewildered, yet realizing that the evi- 
dence was all against him, Armitage could 
only say: 

“ Better call the police.” 

Some one had already thought of that. 
Even as Armitage spoke, the sheriff, accom- 
panied by two deputies, pushed hastily 
through the crowd. 

That night a few drops of rain fell. 


VIII 


THE inquest was a very short one, the 
verdict a foregone conclusion. Armitage 
refused to plead guilty, and firmly protest- 
ed his innocence, but the evidence was all 
against him. He himself admitted that he 
would hang a man on such testimony. 

And so he was held for murder, no bail 
was allowed, and he was committed to the 
Barstowe jail, to be held there for trial. 

“T know you're innocent,” Mary said, 
when she came to bid him good-by. “ Keep 
up your courage, and all will come out right 
at the trial.” 

He smiled a little skeptically. 

“Tt’s no use, Mary. They’ve always 
called me Hard Luck Armitage, and the 
name fits.” 

He patted her hand gently, and turned 
to Cogas. 

“Take care of her, Cogas,” he said, 
“until I come again.” 

“ When will Big Tom come?” the Bush- 
man asked. 

Only vaguely did he understand what it 
was all about. Even had his big white 
friend killed the red-headed man, it was a 
good deed. 

“ T’'ll come when you find out who killed 
Red Dowson.” 

The Bushman’s eyes gleamed. 

“ Cogas knows!” 

“You know?” Armitage said excitedly. 

“You know?” Mary echoed. “ Who 
was it?” 

“ The pig-faced man.” 

“ Hewins!” 











Mary and Armitage exchanged wonder- 
ing looks. 

“ How do you know, Cogas?” Armitage 
asked 


“ Cogas feels it—here ”—and the little 
man put his hand to his side. 

Armitage’s spirits fell. He believed that 
Cogas was right, for the Bushman knew 
many things that were hidden from others; 
but his unsupported word would not be ac- 
cepted as evidence. It would be laughed 
out of court. 

“ Cogas knows,” the Bushman repeated. 

He would have said more, but at that 
moment the guard appeared, and he was 
forced to leave with Mary. 

“Never mind, missy,” he said to the 
weeping girl. “ Soon—very soon — Big 
Tom will be with you again. Missy, tell 
Cogas—why don’t they let him now come 
with us? Cogas knows Big Tom did not 
kill Redhead. The other man did that— 
Pigface. Why don’t they take Pigface? 
Will they if Cogas tells them to?” 

“No, Cogas—not unless you can make 
them see with your eyes.” 

He shook his head glumly, understanding 
now what she meant. He must find a spoor 
—a trail that led from Hewins to the mur- 
dered man. He must show that spoor to 
these foolish white people, whose eyes were 
blind—who could look into Big Tom’s eyes 
and see evil instead of good there. 

“ Good, missy!” he said presently. “I 
will make them see with my eyes!” 


Ix 


Wuewn the circus train left Barstowe, 
late that afternoon, it was besieged by a 
mob of ranchers and cowboys, all seeking 
to get confirmation of Cogas’s prediction 
that a heavy rain would fall that night. 
The slight rainfall of the evening of the 
murder had converted some of those who 
cried “ Fake!” when the little man made 
his prophecy. Most of them, however, be- 
lieved that it was only a lucky coincidence, 
and that the Bushman could not possibly 
have advance information regarding the 
weather. 

The circus men could have told these 
skeptics differently. They had seen Co- 
gas’s forecasts come true again and again, 
and the tent boss consulted him every day. 

Believers and scoffers—and the scoffers 
wanted to believe—would not be satisfied 
until they had again heard Cogas make the 
prediction. Hewins, who had taken the 
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Bushman under his personal direction, — 
reaped a rich harvest, for he collected a 
fee of five dollars from each rancher who 
was admitted to hear Cogas aa his sur- 
prising prophecy. 

Now the proprietor was seated with Co- 
gas—the little Bushman was dressed in the 
scarlet and gold livery of the band—on the 
rear platform of the train, watching the 
crowd grow smaller and finally disappear. 

“ You are my property now,” he boasted 
complacently. ‘“ You do as I say —see? 
If you don’t, I'll break every bone in your 
body!” He shook his big fist under the 
Bushman’s nose. “ Here—have a drink!” 

He passed a bottle of whisky to Cogas. 

“ Drink!” he commanded harshly, when 
the little man hesitated. . 

Putting the bottle to his lips, the Bush- ~ 


man drank deeply. The fiery stuff burned ~ 
He coughed and gagged as if — 


his throat. 
he were choking. Hewins laughed. 

“ Now you're a real man!” he declaimed, 
thumping Cogas vigorously on the back. — 
“You stick by me, and I'll give you as ~ 
much of that stuff as you can drink. Here 
—take these!” , 

He thrust a handful of cigars into the 7 
Bushman’s hand. 

“Now you stay here,” he continued. 
“I’m going to play poker with the boys. 
I'll teach you how to play, by an’ by.” 

Hardly had he left the platform when 
Mary came out. Her eyes were red and 
her face was woebegone. At first she 
seemed not to notice Cogas, who was squat- 
ting on his haunches, watching the endless 
ribbons of steel that seemed to be spewed 
out by the clanking, clattering wheels. 
Several times he gurgled softly to himself, 
and, with his head tilted back, sniffed the 
air appreciatively. 

“ What is it, Cogas?” Mary asked. 

He looked up at her. She turned away 
in disgust at the odor of whisky that clung 
to him. 

“ The desert,” he said. “ Doesn’t missy 
smell it? Big Tom, he would.” 

“Big Tom!” She breathed the name 
softly. “ But he’s not here, Cogas, and 
you have forgotten him. You have been 
drinking, and Big Tom would not like that. 
You are the friend of Big Tom’s enemy. 
Big Tom is shut up—you have forgotten 

im.” 

“‘ Maybe, missy,” Cogas said complacent- 

ly. “ Maybe not. Cogas knew Big Tom 


before missy knew him.” 
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They were silent for a while. Then Co- 
gas said suddenly: 

“ Missy no stay here. Missy go back to 
Big Tom. Big Tom wants missy.” 

Her eyes lighted beautifully. Cogas had 
answered the question which had been tor- 
turing her. She would go back; but what 
could she do? 

Again Cogas answered her thoughts. 

“Missy go to man who took Big Tom 
away. Missy tell that man Pigface killed 
Redhead.” 

“ And you, Cogas—you will come to him 
with me?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, missy—Cogas stay with Pigface. 
Missy?” 

“Yes, Cogas?” 

“How Cogas make men know Pigface 
kill Redhead?” 

“ Ask him, where many men can hear, if 
o~ killed Dowson, and see that he does not 

e. 
‘Just then the train slackened speed and 
almost stopped, as it came to a flag station. 
Before it gathered speed again, Mary 
lightly to the ground and ran quick- 
into the operator’s shack. 


x 


Tue train rolled on. The shacks of the 
flag station diminished to the size of dolls’ 
houses, then to mere pin points, and finally 
vanished. 

The clanking wheels spun out mile after 
mile of parallel bands of steel. The rails 
seemed to glow incandescently, as if brought 
to a white heat by the powerful rays of the 
sun. The distant horizon was vague, 
blurred, indistinct. The desert seemed to 
stretch away into the infinite. 

Here and there clumps of cactus eked 
out a parlous existence. Occasionally lit- 
tle pyramids of rock came into vision. 
Seen through the shimmering heat waves, 
the telegraph poles and the rails, the cac- 
tus and the rock, were distorted, and seemed 
to dance grotesquely. 

But to Cogas, sitting on the floor of the 
swaying platform, nothing was blurred. 
He saw all things clearly, and there was 
nothing so minute as to escape his keen- 
eyed observation. 

He did not look upon the limitless stretch 
of desert as so many square miles of arid, 
profitless waste, to be crossed in a great 
hurry in a train. He did not see it with 
the eyes of gray-bearded prospectors, desert 
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rats, who braved its terrors for the sake of 
their visions of gleaming yellow metal. He 
= in its heat—he had been cold so 
ong. 

So he sat, motionless, supremely happy, 
quietly contented. He was a prodigal re- 
turning home, undisturbed by doubt as to 
his reception. He knew! From the desert 
he had come—to the desert he was going 
back! 

The train, civilization, the girl, Hewins, 
Big Tom, everything else, slipped into the 
limbo of forgotten things. He remembered 
only that he was Cogas, a child of the des- 
ert, and that he had been too long absent 
from the place which gave him birth. 

Mechanically, almost unconsciously, he 
unbuttoned his uniform coat—the coat 
with the big brass buttons, of which he had 
been so proud—and flung it from him. 
Caught up in the breeze created by the 
speeding train, the garment hovered in the 
air for a few seconds, following in the wake 
of the train. It seemed to Cogas that it 
represented the evil spirit of civilization, 
which was loath to let him go. 

One by one he discarded his other clothes 
until, naked as the desert would have her 
children, he jumped to his feet and capered 
about on the little platform, intoxicated 
with happiness. He did not hear the door 
of the car open and close behind him. He 
was not aware that Hewins—swaying un- 
certainly because of the motion of the car 
and the whisky he had been drinking—was 
watching him. 

The face of the circus man betrayed a 
confusion of emotions— anger, mirth, 
amazement, and fear intermingling. 

“‘ What the hell do you think you’re do- 
in’?” he demanded thickly, as he lowered 
himself to a seat. 

Cogas abruptly ceased his mad whirling, 
and, assuming a squatting position, looked 
up at Hewins’s beet-red face, with its 
beady, snakelike eyes. For a time the lit- 
tle man forgot the desert and remembered 
the girl, Hewins, Big Tom, and the red- 
headed man who was murdereds 

“Your clothes—where are they?” Hew- 
ins asked. 

Cogas shrugged his shoulders and point- 
ed back along the track. 

“ Do you mean to say,” Hewins squealed, 
his face purple with anger, “ that you threw 
them away?” 

Cogas nodded. 
Hewins opened his mouth, but anger held 
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him speechless. He raised his fist to strike, 
but, thinking better of it, let his hand fall 
harmless to his side. 

“ You see missy?” he asked abruptly. 

“ Ves.” 

“ Do you know where she is?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Where is she?” 

Again Cogas pointed back along the 
track. 

“ Missy go a long way back.” 

“What?” Hewins screamed, leaping to 
his feet. ‘“ Where did she go? What—” 

“ She went to Big Tom.” 

“Tom Armitage?” Hewins’s flush left 
his face, and he looked deathly pale. “ Go 
on, you black devil! What else do you 
know?” 

He sensed that the Bushman was holding 
something back. Cogas looked at him 
steadily. Hewins tried to turn his head, 
tried to avoid the stare of the little man’s 
black eyes. 

Cogas slowly raised his right arm and 
pointed at Hewins. 

“You killed Dowson,” he said slowly. 
“ Missy know. Missy go to tell man who 
take Big Tom. To-night men will come 
on train; they will take you.” 

Hewins tore at the collar band of his 
shirt. It was choking him. To his drink- 
befuddled brain there was no way of es- 
cape for him. Cogas knew everything. He 
was doomed! 

He looked at the telegraph wires in ter- 
ror. Even now an order might be going 
over them which would authorize some one 
to take him from the train and arrest him 
for murder. 

“Ves,” Cogas repeated. 
take you—you will die.” 

Hewins shrank away from the pointing 
finger. 

“Are you a devil?” he whispered in 
awed tones. Then, in a whining, whee- 
dling voice, he continued: “I’m your 
friend. I'll give you things. Tll—” 

“ Yes,” Cogas assented. “ You give me 
many things. You come with Cogas to the 
desert. There men no find you.” 

Hewins shivered and whimpered like a 
licked cur. 

“ Hide in the desert? But no man can 
live there, Cogas!” 

“Cogas can. Cogas find water, find 
food. Cogas’s friend live there, too.” 

Hewins thought quickly. Better than 
hiding in the desert, they would make for 
2 


“Men will 


Mexico. He would be safe there, and it 
would be easy to get rid of the Bushman. 

Cogas smiled sardonically. 

“ All right,” said Hewins, not knowing 
the meaning of the Bushman’s smile. 

“Good! Pigface is wise. To-night big 
rain, big wind. When rain come, then we 
go. Pigface get little food, little drink. 
Cogas wait here.” 

Rising, Hewins left the platform and 
passed forward into the train. As he went, 
he made one final mental reservation. If 
the rain did not come, if Cogas’s prophecy 
was a false one, then he would not go. 

He accosted one of the brakemen, and 
questioned him as to the likelihood of @ 
storm that night. The brakeman laughed. 

“Storm? Here? I’ve heard all about 
that weather prophet of yours, but he 
pulled a boner this time. You don’t know 
much, do you, fatty?” he said pityingly. 
“ Why, if it rained here, snowballs would 
freeze in hell. Besides, it ain’t the time of 
year for rain.” 

And, still chuckling at Hewins’s question, 
he passed on. 

But that night a storm burst suddenly 
upon the desert. The force of the wind 
threatened to blow the heavy train from 
the tracks. Lightning flashed incessantly, 
blinding in its brilliancy, and the ground 
vibrated to the heavy rolls of thunder. The 
rain beat upon the car windows with the 
force of hail. 

Reassured, confident of the Bushman’s 
ability to guide and preserve him during 
their stay in the desert, and forgetting his 
fear of the storm in the knowledge that’ 
escape from the vengeance of the law was 
now assured him, Hewins made his way to 
the back platform. 

A few minutes later two dark forms 
dropped off the train and were engulfed in 
the hell of rain and darkness. 


XI 


Att through the night they traveled fast, 
Hewins holding the Bushman’s hand that 
he might not lose touch with him in the 
darkness. Again and again the white man 
—his big, gross body soft from years of 
evil living—would have rested. 

“Tf stay, Pigface, men get you— you 
die,” Cogas would tell him. 

The warning kept him to his feet, and 
kept his feet moving, when every sinew of 
his body cried for rest. He was drenched 
to the skin. The heavy rain beat into his 
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face with almost stunning force. He was 
miserable, acutely miserable, and afraid— 
afraid of the storm and the darkness, of the 
desert, of the motives of the Bushman, of 
the consequences of his own crime. 

He was tortured by doubts and fears. 
How could any one know that he had killed 
Dowson? No one had seen him—he was 
sure of that; but Cogas had warned him 
that his crime was known, and that men 
were after him. © 

If. the Bushman had told the truth, Hew- 
ins had been wise to leave the train and 
take a chance of escaping into the desert. 
Not much risk there! Cogas knew every- 
thing. There was something uncanny 
about the little man. 

And then came another thought. Sup- 
pose the Bushman had lied to him, and 
had inveigled him into leaving the train, 
intent on losing him in the wilderness? 
Hewins knew of the strong bond which 
He 
had tried in vain to break it. Then why 
should Cogas help his friend’s enemy? 

Instantly Hewins became panic-stricken. 
The Bushman had lied to him! No one 
suspected him of the murder; he was safe. 
He would go no farther. In the morning 
he would return to the railroad — alone. 
Cogas knew too much! He would make 
his way to— 

At that moment an unusually vivid flash 
of lightning showed a small, dilapidated 
shack just a little to the right of them. 

“Let’s go there,” Hewins panted, and 
turned toward it, meaning to seek its shel- 
ter until morning. 

“No!” Cogas shouted shrilly. “ No! 
Go there—die!” 

He tugged at Hewins’s hand, attempting 
to divert the white man from his course. 
With a curse, Hewins flung the Bushman 
from him, and quickened his step. He had 
gone only a few paces when he tripped— 
Cogas had caught him by the ankles—and 
fell heavily to the ground. 

In a murderous frenzy he reached out 
into the darkness. His big hands came 
into contact with Cogas’s naked body, and 
stealthily groped up until they closed about 
the little man’s neck. 

“No!” Cogas gasped. “No kill! 
Look!” 


A brilliant ball of blue-white flame, 
blinding in its intensity, dropped with in- 
credible rapidity from the darkness above. 
There was a loud crackling sound, like a 
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volley of rifle fire. A pungent, sulphurous 
smell caused Hewins’s nose to twitch as if 
he were about to sneeze. The shack burst 
into flame, blazed for a few moments, and 
then, in the lashing rain, went out with a 
protesting hiss. 

The next lightning flash showed a smol- 
dering ruin of timbers where the little build- 
ing had stood. - 

“My God!” Hewins exclaimed in awed 
tones. 

He felt suddenly nauseated. Death had 
come very near to him. He doubted Cogas 
no longer. Why should he? Had not the 
little man saved him from a certain and 
terrible death? 

He uttered no expression of gratitude, 
however, for he had no such feeling. He 
concluded that the Bushman must have 
transferred to him the allegiance he had 
previously given to Armitage. He no long- 
er feared the storm, or the desert. He was 
sure now that he would not be called to 
account for the murder of Dowson, for had 
not Cogas—this strange being who knew 
all nature’s secrets—taken him under his 
protection? 

And so, when Cogas jumped lightly to 
his feet and said, “ Come!” Hewins rose 
ponderously, and, taking the Bushman’s 
hand, silently resolved not to question the 
little man’s judgment again. 

The storm ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. One last flash of lightning, a final 
roar of thunder, then the rain ceased and 
the clouds rolled away. The stars came 
out—amillions of them—flooding the desert 
with a soft light. The warm earth began 
to breathe again, its breath was like the 
dense vapors that hover above a volcano’s 
crater. 

Cogas hurried on, forcing the big man 
to break into a lumbering trot. It seemed 
to Hewins that they must have traveled 
miles and miles. He felt that the desert 
heat was sapping his strength, that its va- 
pors had entered his blood, melting his 
bones. It seemed to him that his head had 
swollen to gigantic proportions, and that 
its contents had dissolved into a seething 
effervescence. 

His ears throbbed, and red lights flashed 
across his vision. Bulky objects loomed 
up directly in his path. He tried to check 
his pace, tried to go around them; but Co- 
gas held him inexorably to his course, and 
he passed right through the supposed ob- 
structions—which, as he now realized, were 
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but phantoms conjured up by his imagina- 
tion. He closed his eyes—it was easier 
than trying to see—and henceforth trusted 
entirely to the Bushman’s guidance. 

Events of the past flashed across his con- 
sciousness—a weird jumble of associations, 
a nightmare of evil. He smiled vacuously 
at the remembrance of some sneaking deed 
of his boyhood days, of the cruel torment- 
ing of some animal. The smile became a 
chuckle when he thought of Armitage. im- 
prisoned for the murder of Red Dowson. 

“The fools!” he muttered. “J killed 
Red Dowson!” 

Then his thoughts flew off at a tangent, 
and he tunelessly burst into the chorus of 
a ribald song. He was not capable of con- 
nected thought, save that he must not loose 
the Bushman’s hand. 

The sweat rolled off his face, and he 
reeled in his gait like a drunken man, lurch- 
ing to the right and to the left, and drag- 
ging Cogas with him. After a while he 
stumbled and fell headlong, pulling his 
companion down with him. 

“ Good!” said Cogas. “ No more walk. 
Sleep—sleep!” 

Hewins grunted, and, still holding fast 
to the Bushman’s wrist, turned over on his 
side. A few moments later he was snoring 
loudly. 

Carefully Cogas released his wrist from 
the other man’s grip. Then, sitting down 
close by, his knees drawn up, resting his 
chin on his hands, he stared out over the 
desert. Occasionally, as he filled his lungs 
with the dry air and found it good, he 
made the Little People’s clicking noises of 
happiness. 

The stars paled, and in the east the sky 
lightened. Pale bands of crimson, purple, 
and gold flecked the gray dawn. The col- 
ors changed momentarily, passing through 
all the shades, and then, as the sun shot 
above the horizon, they ceased to be. After 
that there was no more color, save that of 
the sun, and its golden glory seemed only 
to accentuate its terrific heat. 

The white man still slept and snored, 
but Cogas rose to his feet. With hands up- 
raised above his head, he stood for a mao- 
ment, as if in reverent homage to the day’s 
beginning. 

Hewins stirred slightly and moaned. The 
rays of the sun were beating upon his head, 
boring into his brain. 

Stooping, Cogas placed Hewins’s hat so 
that it cast some modicum of shade across 


the white man’s face. Then, running swift- 
ly, he vanished behind a clump of cactus. 


XII 


WueEn Hewins awoke, ten minutes later, 
the fact that he was in the desert, and 
alone, did not at first penetrate his con- 
sciousness. His eyes were bloodshot, his 
eyelids were puffed and swollen, his head 
throbbed painfully, and every muscle of 
his body ached. Wearily he passed his 
hands across his face. 2 

““Cogas!” he screamed. “ Cogas, you 
black devil, where are you?” 

But there was no reply. 

He stared wildly about him, but saw 
only the heat waves dancing above the daz- 
zling white of the desert floor. Nothing 
else seemed to be moving. 

He rose to his feet, horribly afraid, and 
called again: 

“Cogas! Cogas!” 

His voice was the only sound in that 
wilderness of waste. It sounded tinny, it 
had no resonance. 

He ran a few paces, stopped, retraced his 
footsteps, and started off again in another 
direction, shouting at intervals, cursing, 
pleading, almost weeping with rage. Sud- 
denly he collapsed like a pricked bubble, 
and lay on the burning ground, burying his 
face in his arms. , 

Then he remembered that he was hungry 
and thirsty and had the means of satisfy- 
ing himself. This cheered him a little. 
Sitting up, he opened the satchel which 
was slung about his shoulders. It con- 
tained sandwiches and a flask of whisky. 
He ate wolfishly, washing down each bite 
with a swig from the flask. 

At last all was gone, both food and drink; 
but his thirst was still unquenched, and his 
fears returned to him with renewed force. 
He tried to reason out his position, en- 
deavoring to gauge the direction in which 
they had traveled during the night, and the 
direction in which he must travel in order 
to return to the railroad—for that he was 
resolved to do. 

All the doubts of yesternight returned to 
him. He was sure now that the Bushman 
had purposely led him into the desert, and 
had deserted him, thinking to revenge the 
imprisonment of Big Tom Armitage. 

Should he go to the west or to the north? 
He did not know. And which was west, 
and which north? He did not know. He 
had no compass, and the sun was no help 
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to him. Perhaps, later on, he could tell; 
but then it would be too late. 

He closed his eyes, seeking relief from 
the glaring whiteness. When he opened 
them again, Cogas was standing beside him. 
So great was his relief that he forgot to 
' curse, forgot to beat the Bushman, as he 

’ had first threatened to do. He could only 


ee Where have you been?” 

Cogas grinned. 

“ Pigface thirsty—Cogas thirsty,” he re- 

ied, with an expressive gesture which took 
in the whole desert. “ Cogas go find water. 
Cogas find. Cogas come back to Pigface. 
Pigface had long sleep.” 

Water! Hewins face lighted up, and he 
moistened his lips with his tongue. 

“Let’s go,” he said. “Is it near?” 

“ No—long way. When sun there ”— 
he indicated a position low down in the 
sky, just above the horizon—“ then we go 
. find water.” 

“ That ’ll be nearly sunset,” Hewins mut- 
tered. “Ten long, hot hours! I can’t 
stick it that long. God!” Then he turned 
on Cogas. “ But you’ve been to the water 
and back in a little time, you black—” 

“No,” the Bushman interposed. “ Co- 
gas no go to water, Pigface. Cogas go a 
little way there, a little way there, and a 
little way there.” He pointed to the north 
and to the east and to the west. “Then 
Cogas could smell the water, he did not see 
it. It isa long way. You see it when sun 
nearly go.” 7 

The little Bushman looked down encour- 
agingly at the white man. Then, seeing the 
empty satchel and flask, he shook his head 
reprovingly. 

“ Bad!” he said. “ By an’ by Pigface 
hungry, thirsty. Now we must walk—no 
rest— Come!” 

He picked up the flask and walked away. 
Grumblingly, and not a little dazed, Hewins 
rose and followed the little man, who 
marched solemnly just ahead of him. 

The desert seemed to have rejuvenated 
Cogas. Naked though he was, he seemed 
unconscious of the heat of the burning 
sand. To Hewins each step was a torture. 
The heat burned through his thick-soled 
shoes, and his feet felt as if the skin had 
been scalded off them. 

Once they saw two men on horseback, 
not half a mile distant. Hewins would 


have run toward them, would have shouted 
to them, and took off his coat, intending to 
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“No, Pigface,” he said, and dragged the 
white man down behind a pile of rocks. 
“ Men there looking for Pigface. If see, 
they take Pigface, and Pigface will die. 
We stay here. When they go, then we go.” 

And Hewins, shivering as he realized 
how close he had come to giving himself 
away—he did not dare to question Cogas’s 
word—crouched down low and spoke in 
hushed whispers. 

“We go now,” Cogas said presently, 
= once more they took up the weary 
trail. 

Time ceased to mean anything to Hew- 
ins. He felt as if he had been walking 
since the world’s beginning, and would con- 
tinue to walk until the world’s end. One 
hundred yards, two, three, four, meant 
nothing. For all the progress they made, 
as far as Hewins could see, they might have 
been chained to a gigantic treadmill; and 
the steps of that treadmill were white-hot! 

“Let me go first,” he said, after a long 
silence. His voice was as hoarse as the 
croaking of a frog. ‘“ You walk too fast!” 

Cogas dropped behind, first indicating to 
Hewins the direction in which he must 
travel. 

On they went—much more slowly now, 
for Hewins was almost spent. His cheeks 
were hollow. His eyes, sunken into their 
sockets, were glazed and staring. He was 
covered from head to foot with the white 
dust of the desert. 

The sun was directly overhead, and its 
rays beat upon him mercilessly. He want- 
ed tc rest—never to move again—but the 
instinct to preserve life was strong and 
drove him on. He dared not rest, for he 
must get to water before sundown. 

That was the thing which urged him on 
—water! What a fool he had been to 
drink the whisky! 
wanted. 

He walked with head bent, not daring to 
look up, for then he saw the desert in all 
its vastness, and it terrified him. 

Then, when he did look up, he saw to 
his left a shady grove, in the center of 
which a fountain played. Shouting hoarse- 
ly, he ran toward it, ignoring the Bush- 
man’s warning cries. 

“No! No!” shouted Cogas. 

Hewins struggled and hit out violently 
when the Bushman caught him by the waist 
and held on. Then, suddenly, the grove 


Water was what he 





vanished, and there was nothing but the 
white dust. Again he turned savagely on 
his guide. 

“Why did you stop me?” he screamed. 
“There was water! I—” 

“ No water—only a desert lie,” said Co- 
gas gravely. He pointed to the west. 
“ That way we go, Pigface.” 

Hewins said no more, but silently took 
up the trail. He was frightened, fearing 
that he was losing control of his senses. 
He stumbled frequently. Again and again 
his hands went up to his neck, as if to un- 
loose a pressure about his throat. He cried 
aloud in terror, like a child whose sleep is 
disturbed by a nightmare. 

Then he would chuckle grimly as he 
thought of Armitage in prison. 


“ But it was me killed Dowson! I killed 
Red Dowson!” 
His course was an erratic one. He zig- 


zagged back and forth. He traveled in a 
wide circle, but was not aware of it. Twice, 
within a space of ten minutes, he crossed 
the gleaming steel lines of the railroad 
tracks, but did not see them. 

Every little while he would call back to 
Cogas: 
“ Am I on the right trail? Am I going 
straight?” - 

If the Bushman vouchsafed any reply, 
Hewins did not hear it. After a while he 
ceased to think. He became merely a piece 
of clumsy machinery lacking a guiding 
hand; and at last the machinery broke 
down utterly. He stumbled and fell head- 
long to the ground. 

The fall stunned him. For a time he did 
not move, and then only because Cogas 
shook him into consciousness. 

“ Go away! I’m tired,” Hewins whined. 
“T want to go to sleep. I hope to God I 
never wake up!” 

“No, Pigface—no sleep. 
get water—die!” 

“I was a fool to come with you,” Hew- 
ins continued. “I ought to have chanced 
my luck—it’s always been good. Even the 
chair wouldn’t have been as bad as this 
hell. No food, no water, no sleep—noth- 
ing save the blasted sand and heat! You 
black, grinning devil, did you plan this?” 

He struck savagely at Cogas, but, al- 
though the Bushman appeared not to move, 
the blow missed him entirely. 

“T didn’t mean that, Cogas,” Hewins 
said. “ We’re friends, ain’t we? God, but 


If sleep, no 


I’m thirsty!” 


THE VOICE OF THE DESERT 
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His eyes filled with self-pitying tears. 
“We go now,” Cogas said gravely. “ We 
stay here too long. We run, we get water 
before sun go.” 

Hewins laughed sarcastically. 

“Run! I can’t walk!” 

Nevertheless he rose slowly to his feet 
and set off again; but he had only gone a 
few paces when he fell once more, cursing, 
sobbing hysterically. 

Cogas watched him contemptuously for a 
while. When the sobbing and cursing 
ceased, to be replaced by loud snores, he 
squatted down on the ground near the 
fallen man and waited patiently. 


XIII 


A ttTTLe before sunset Hewins stirred 
and moaned fitfully. Cogas rose and stood 
over him. For a while he regarded him in- 
tently; then, satisfied with what he saw, 
he ran with a swift, doglike lope to a ledge 
of rock some three hundred yards away. 
At the foot of the ledge was a small rocky 
basin half filled with water. 

He filled the flask, and, returning to 
Hewins, moistened the white man’s lips. 

Hewins, awakening from a dream of 
green fields and rippling streams, grabbed 
at the flask, and would have drained it, had 
not Cogas taken it from him. 4 

“ Give it to me, you black devil!” Hew- 
ins said thickly. 

“Only a little now, Pigface. Did you 
kill Redhead?” 

“Yes, blast you!” 

Cogas leaned forward and looked full 
into the eyes of the self-confessed murderer. 

“ Pigface must not forget that,” he said. 
“Listen! Pigface has done many bad 
things, so Pigface must pay. Pigface must 
not forget that he killed Red Dowson. If 
he does, Cogas will make the desert curse!” 

He held out his right hand, pointing it 
at Hewins, and making the curse sign of 
all primitive people, with the fist clenched, 
all but the thumb and little finger — the 
horned curse, the curse of the devil. 

Hewins recoiled. 

“T will not forget,” he said; “ but you 
will give me water?” 

Cogas handed him the flask. 








“Ah! That’s better,” Hewins sighed. 
“ But—” 
“ Look, Pigface!” 


Cogas pointed toward the setting sun, 
where, silhouetted against the crimson glow, 
rose a water-tower, with a group of shacks 
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clustered about its base. For a long time 
Hewins could not see it. Then, with a 
hoarse croak of joy, he rose to his feet and 
staggered a few paces in that direction. 

“ Not now!” Cogas cried. “ Wait, Pig- 
face! There men wait who will take you. 
Stay! Cogas will show you much water, 
much food.” 

But Hewins kept doggedly on. 

“Wait, Pigface!” cried Cogas, running 
after him. “ When sun go, you go. There 
will be a light.” 

Muttering incoherent words, Hewins 
slowly lowered himself to the ground, sit- 
ting where he could see the water tower; 
and, as he waited, Cogas spoke of many 
things—of the beauty of the desert, and 
how a man could hide there for many years 
and be seen by no one. 

“TI take you,” Cogas said, “and you 
live. Go there ”’—he pointed to the water 
tower—“ and you die!” 

_. But Hewins did not hear him. He saw 
only the water tower. 

The sun set. Darkness came, and lights 
twinkled in the windows of the shacks at 
the foot of the tower. 

Rising to his feet as one under the influ- 
ence of a drug, or of some hypnotic spell, 
the presence of the Bushman totally for- 
gotten, Hewins set out. His staring eyes 
were fixed on the distant pin points of 
light, as if he feared lest they might vanish, 
should he for one second turn his head. 

On he went, stumbling, falling, rising 
again, and breaking into a run, only to slow 
up almost immediately, gasping for breath. 

Hewins thought he was alone—alone in 
a thick, murky darkness—and yet he heard 
voices. They sounded all about him. Now 
they were ahead of him, now behind, to the 
right, to the left. He reasoned that they 
were but figments of his imagination. 

“ T killed Red Dowson!” the voice ahead 
shouted. 

After a few minutes the voice behind 


echoed: 

“T killed Red Dowson!” 

He seemed to be closed in on all sides 
by darkness and the voices; but he stag- 


gered on. The lights ahead seemed to 
dance in the darkness. On he went, lurch- 
ing and swaying, his head bent forward, his 
eyes protruding from their sockets. 

And now the voices kept time to the 
tread of his feet: 

“ T—killed—Red—Dowson!” 

“ T—killed—Red—Dowson!” 
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The words took possession of him, in- 
furiated him, hammered at his brain, seek- 
ing entrance. His eyes smarted, his head 
throbbed. 

At last he seemed to realize what the 
voices expected of him, and he began to 
whisper the words, softly at first, getting 
louder with each repetition: 

“ T killed Red Dowson! 

“I killed Red Dowson! 

“ I—KILLED—RED—DOWSON!” 

Shouting this over and over again, he 
came at last to the water tower and the 
shacks huddled about it. He would have 
gone on, past tower and shacks, on into the 
desert beyond. He seemed to be carried 
along by the sound waves of his voice. His 
body did not exist—he was only a voice, 
alone in a world of nothingness. 

Men came running out of the shacks and 
stopped him. He struggled hard to get 
away from them, but they held him fast, 
and, carrying him into one of the shacks, 
undressed him and put him to bed. 

His shouts grew fainter now. They were 
only a hoarse croak. They became merely 
an indistinct muttering, which died away 
into silence; but still his lips moved, form- 
ing the words: 

“I killed Red Dowson!” 

His eyes were wide open. He could not 
close them, and he tossed restlessly upon 
the bed. 

“ He must be off that circus train,” whis- 
pered one of the men; “ but who’s this Red 
Dowson he’s got on his mind?” 

“ Red Dowson!” chimed in one of the 
others. “ That’s the name of the chap who 
was murdered up at Barstowe the other 
day. They say they got the man who did 
it, but I don’t believe he’s guilty, for all the 
case looks black against him. His name’s 
Armitage.” 

“TI killed Red Dowson!” repeated the 
voice from the bed, in a ghostly whisper. 

“He wants to tell us all about it, poor 
devil! Better take it down, Shorty, and 
we'll sign it all proper. All right, old-timer, 
we'll listen. Tell us, how did you kill Red 
Dowson?” 

And Hewins told. The words burst from 
him like waters released from a dam. 

“Tt was Cogas that found out,” he con- 
cluded. “ Cogas, the little man. He knows 
everything. He’s a devil! He’s out there 
now, naked in the desert, waiting for me. 
Don’t let him come in! Don’t!” 

The murderer’s voice rose to a scream. 











One of the men went to the door and 
looked out. He thought he saw a shadow 
—a grotesque, capering shadow—pass into 
the darkness. He thought he heard a low, 
happy chuckle; but he shut the door care- 
fully, and—it doesn’t do to encourage fan- 
cies in the desert—said reassuringly: 

“ There’s no one there, old-timer. You’ve 
been dreaming!” 

Hewins shook his head. 

“ No—I didn’t dream. You’re sure he’s 
not there, and you won’t let him in?” 

“ Sure!” 

Satisfied at last, Hewins slept. When he 
awoke, sixteen hours later, a sheriff was 
sitting by his bed. 

XIV 


Cocas had followed Hewins right up to 
the water tank, had seen the men take him 
into the shack, and had heard him tell them 
of the murder. 

That done, conscious that he had suc- 
ceeded in doing just what missy said had 
to be done in order that Big Tom might go 
free—and surely no professor of psychology 
could have planned it better — the little 
Bushman lingered no longer, but sped 
swiftly from the place. 

He was the shadow the man had seen. 
He uttered the chuckle the man had heard; 
but now— 

Straight across the desert he ran, as 
straight as a bullet from a gun. Not once 
did he deviate from his course. He had 
no landmark, and needed none. Neither 
did he take his bearings from the stars; 
yet a man with compass and surveying in- 
struments could not have followed a 
straighter line. 

The Bushman had something within him 
that was a better guide than all man-made 
instruments. Animals, if they have not 
been too long in the service of man, have 
that same something within them, but not 
so well developed as in Cogas. A carrier 
pigeon could not have been surer of its 
route than the little Bushman was. 

He seemed tireless. His speed never 
slackened. At times he leaped high into 
the air and shouted gleefully. 

He crossed and recrossed the railroad 
tracks, for they turned and twisted like 
gigantic snakes. Once he was caught in 
the brilliant glare of the headlight of an 
approaching locomotive, and he stood for a 
moment filled with a strange terror—but 
only for a moment. 
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“ My God, Bill! Did you see that?” the — 
fireman exclaimed excitedly, as Cogas van- — 








ished like a shadow from the area illumined 
by the headlight. 
“ See what?” the engineer growled. 


“ That man on the track—a little man. ; 
I thought it was a kid, at first, but it was ~ 


a man, all right. He was naked—hadn’t 


a stitch on him. Must be a wild manor— F 


what do you think, Bill?” 

“Think you’d better watch your water 
gauge, that’s what I think. Then you 
wouldn’t be seeing things that ain’t!’ 


The fireman laughed, but did not press 


the matter. He knew what he had seen, 


and it would be something to talk about at — 


the end of the run. 
The rising sun found Cogas still follow- 
ing his trail. His body was covered with 


white dust, but his legs were moving with x 


machinelike regularity, and his stride was 
effortless. About noon he came to a large 
cluster of rocks, which marked a water 
hole. Here he threw water over himself, 


drank a little, and then curled up in a ball ~ 


and slept soundly. 


Three hours later he was on his way _ 
again. An old prospector, seeing a strange — 


figure silhouetted against the sky line, 
rubbed his eyes, swore off hard liquor for 
good, and hastened to the water hole. 
There he tried to solve the mystery of the 
Bushman’s trail; but the small size of the 
footprints, and the fact that they were 
made by naked feet, puzzled him hopeless- 
ly. It was something entirely beyond his 
comprehension. 

“ Must have been a fairy!” he guffawed. 

By sunset Cogas came to the outskirts 
of the little town of Barstowe. There he 
waited in hiding until darkness should en- 
able him to complete his journey with some 
degree of security. The Bushman had 


learned, from past experience, that it was - 


not wise to go where white men congregate 
as he was now—naked, as the desert would 
have her children. 

So he waited patiently until the darkness 
came; and then he stealthily entered the 
town, slinking along in the shadows. 

After some searching about, he found a 
small stone building, with windows and 
doors heavily barred. Two men with rifles 
in their hands sat on the stone steps, smok- 
ing lazily. 

Cogas cautiously worked his way around 
to the back of the jail. Here, with a cat- 
like leap, he caught and held on to the iron 
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Epis of a cell window, hung there limp 
or a moment, and then, pulling himself 
"_ up, squatted on the narrow ledge. 
_ “ Big Tom!” he called softly through the 
» grating. “ Big Tom!” 
' Some one in the ceil stirred uneasily. 
' “Who's there?” Tom Armitage’s voice 
_ inquired, and then added, with a choke: 
“Cogas! How did you get here? I 
- thought you had—” 
__. The prisoner rose from his bench, and, 
_ coming to the window, looked up into the 
Bushman’s grinning face. 
_ “TI come from the desert,” Cogas said. 
“Pigface and Cogas alone in desert. No 
__ water, no food. Pigface go—tell white 
men he killed Redhead.” 
“What? You mean—” 
Armitage could hardly take it all in. He 
wanted to believe, yet dared not. 
“Tt is true, Big Tom. Soon—to-mor- 
' row, maybe—missy come. She tell. Men 
™. come and tell Big Tom go.” 
Just then several men on horseback rode 
There followed the sound 
of voices exchanging banter, curses, and a 
- man’s sullen denials. 
4 “ That is Pigface,” whispered Cogas. 
There was a great to-do of unlocking 
doors. Many footsteps sounded on the 
flag floor of the jail. The door of the cell 
THE 
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next to Armitage’s was opened, and some 
one was thrust forcibly into it. 

Then the men came to Armitage’s cell. 
It was the sheriff and his two deputies. 

“ Say, Armitage—” the sheriff began. 

7 Wait!” he interposed. “I know what 
you’re going to say. That’s Hewins in the 
next cell, and he’s confessed that he mur- 
dered Dowson—is that right?” 

“Tt sure is, but it beats all hell how you 
knew! Mary, she’s down at the judge’s 
getting an order from him. She'll be up 
here pretty soon. How did you know? 
You must be one of these here—now— 
claryvoyants!” 

Armitage smiled. 

“ No, not that exactly; but I’ve got the 
best and truest little partner that man ever 
had!” 

“You mean some one else besides the 
girl?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then what’s his name? I’d sure ad- 
mire to meet him!” 

“ Well,” Armitage said slowly, “ down 
at the circus the other night you all yelled 
‘ Fake!’ when you saw him; but he’s no 
fake. His name is Cogas— Cogas, the 
Bushman.” 

From the perch on the window sill sound- 
ed the little clicking noises of happiness. 
END 





THE SECRET 


Can you keep joy hid, 

Like myrrh beneath a golden lid— 
A sweetness at your heart concealed, 
Hallowed, hushed, and unrevealed? 


Then some day I shall tell a thing 
To turn old winter back to spring! 
Oh, but ’tis a secret fair, 

That dies if published on the air; 
Speak it, tis gone— 

Share it, ’tis none! 


*Tis trembling on my lip to tell, 

Were I but sure that you would guard it well. 
In a place of snows 

And the budding rose, 


If I confide it, 


There will you hide it 
And then give the key 


Only to me? 
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N the west side of Candelaria Plaza, 
which lies in the eastern purlieus of 
Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, 

there squats an old wine shop owned by one 

Pamba Malestar. This shop and its owner 

exert rather a large influence in starting 

the great, or, at least, the famous, in Vene- 
zuela. To mention a few of the diestros 
who have emerged from this old wine-scent- 
ed chrysalis into fame, there are Rosalito, 

Conchito, Juanito, and so on, “ ito” after 

“ito”—to say nothing of Lubito, who 

wielded his rapier to such an effect that he 

captured for himself in the Orinoco region 

a dictatorship about the size of England, 

Belgium, and France lumped together. 

The inside of Sefior Malestar’s shop is 
cool, gloomy, and, of course, properly 
dusty, as all wine shops should be, in order 
that any beam of light straying out of the 
patio into the interior must pick out a 
bloom of dust on ancient bottles before it 
flares up in their ruby or amber hearts. 

A multiplicity of old tables, both square 
and round, and blackened by years and 
liquor stains, are spaced among the square 
brick pillars which support the ceiling. 
Time and custom have divided the territory 
of the tables into very distinct sections. 
The coolest is reserved for the old aficiona- 
dos — that is, Venezuelans rich or poor 
whose lifelong interest in, fidelity to, and 
unceasing conversation about the great art 
of tauromachy entitles them to a seat 
among the doctors. 

The second honorable position is over 
near the patio, where the sippers of glasses 
can look out on a dilapidated pavement of 
red brick and a great flare of bougainvillea. 
The gorgeous vine rides the wall in a pur- 
ple curve. Among its profusion of blooms 
a tropical butterfly occasionally wanders, 
and, in very rare instances, flickers down 
on the very wineglasses themselves, unrolls 
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its long tube, and drinks with the toreros— 
to their health, no doubt. 

This space of tables is reserved for the 
diestros, the espadas, the banderilleros, the 
attendants of the bull ring. No one ever 
questioned the right of these men of the 
circo to seats giving on the patio, with its 
sweet flowers and sunshine and its jeweled 
lizards and butterflies. It was highly fit 
that they should absorb, while they could, 
the movement and color and sweetness of 
life—these men whose own lives, one day, 
will most probably flicker out, pinned to 
the sand by a bull’s horn, while ten thou- 
sand crazy spectators banked in the oval 
gasp and shriek. 

The remainder of the expanse of tables 
is given over to the gente—that is to say,. 
the mob, Aoi polloi, the sons and daughters 
of nobody. 

On this particular afternoon a certain 
stir in the wine shop was occasioned by old 
Malestar pasting a new folder against the 
dusty mirror of his bar, and laying a few 
more on his counter, ready to the hands of 
his patrons. A group of dignified and 
leathery old gentlemen in the remote and 
coolest part of the house immediately beck- 
oned a criado to fetch some of the folders. — 
Soon their endless gossip took on an ex- 
plosive quality. They leaned over the ta- 
bles and stressed their words with clenched 
fists. One of them hissed: 

“ But, sevor, he breaks all precedents, 
Juan Leon! Why not Leonito? Has he 
no consideration for the lungs of the afici- 
onados! How can one shout ‘ Juan Leon! 
Juan Leon!’ Impossible!” 

“ But no, sevor! It is the new style in 
Spain—dignity, simplicity. Why call him- 
self ‘ Little John,’ or ‘ Little Lion’? Why 
not simply John Lion?” 

“ But that is not his real name!” 
“ Ouien sabe?” 
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Another member of the group thumped 
on the folder and disputed the printed text. 

“‘ How can his cape play be more perfect 
than that of Orlandito? That hombre was 
a shadow, incomparable. I tell you I saw 
him get the cogida that killed him.” 

“And he perfect?” interposed a third 
voice ironically. 

“ The bull made a false charge.” 

“A thoroughbred Spanish fighting bull 
made a false charge?” 

A pause, then a shrug, a spreading of 
the hands. 

“They say he beat his wife unduly, 
senor. He was an artist, you know, and 
had temperament. I have always thought 
it was the finger of Him Who Moves Us 
All that reached down into the circo—and 
lo, an impossibility! A Spanish fighting 
bull charges falsely! A wife is avenged! 
Say what you will, se#ors, such an interpo- 
sition was not lost on Guillermo Sandoval. 
I have been more regular at the masses 
since I saw Orlandito go down.” 

A moment of reverent silence followed 
this confession of faith. Then a practical 
voice said: 

“We would all better see Malestar and 
reserve our seats now. “Juan Leon and his 
fighting bulls—the circo will be packed!” 

Several of the old men nodded medita- 
tively; others sipped their wine; others 
looked dreamily at old Malestar, far across 
the wine shop, behind his bar. Yes, de- 
cidedly, seats must be procured without a 
moment’s delay. All agreed to that, and 
they drifted into their endless gossip again. 

Over near the patio silhouetted against 
the purple bougainvillea sat a youth of 

werful mold and rather handsome dark 
eatures. He, too, sat perusing the new 
poster on the filmed mirror over the bar, 
and he compared it in growing displeasure 
with an old hand sheet which had been 
stuck there for a long time. 

The athletic young man read the new 
placard slowly, his lips fashioning each 
word without sound, after the manner of 
semiliterate folk: 


Sefior Morear, touring the South American capi- 
_ with a herd of Spanish fighting bulls, wishes 
to present to the citizens of Caracas 


JUAN LEON 
premier espada of the Circo Imperial in Madrid, 


at the Nuevo Circo on August 15. 
Six Spanish bulls will be used. 


Admission, Bs. 100, Bs. 80, Bs. 40, Bs. 20. 
Reservations now on sale. 
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Then followed press notices from the 
sporting papers of Madrid, Cordova, Se- 
ville, Barcelona. These were limited to 
catch phrases, followed by the signature of 
the 

“Perfection of art ””—*“A continuous 
picture, graceful as sculpture, flexible as 
scandal ”—‘‘ Juan Leon, who has translat- 
ed the prose of bullfighting into the poetry 
of tauromachy ”—and so on for half a 
dozen ingeniously turned paragraphs. 

The old poster, which had been stuck on 
the mirror for a long time, was a badly 
printed sheet in two colors. It represented 
a man with a brilliant red cape standing 
the charge of a huge red and black bull, 
which blew red streams from its nostrils. 
Above and below this picture was displayed 
the following text: 


Angelito! Angelito! Angelito! 
The Unspeakable, the Incomparable, the Supernal! 
Will kill seven ferocious bulls in the Nuevo Circo 
Sunday afternoon at two o'clock. A thrilling 
exhibition of the most reckless courage and the 
most consummate skill. Do not fail to see the 


Daredevil Angelito! 
Angelito! Angelito! Angelito! 
Admission, Bs. 3, Bs. 2.50, Bs. 2, Bs. 1. 


There were no press notices. 

There had been a time when that villain- 
ous poster struck a chord of music in the 
broad breast of the young man who perused 
it; but to-day, in juxtaposition with the 
new notice, there was something wrong with 
it—the athlete hardly knew what. He 
stared at it with pained eyes, moving his 
lips to the familiar words, but he could not 
for his life put his finger precisely on the 
weakness which he felt to be there. 

“ Now by San Pablo,” he thought gloom- 
ily, “that is a strange thing! Here this 
Juan Leon has no big words, no red type, 
no exclamation points, and yet somehow— 
somehow—”’ 

He tapped his fingers on the table, ut- 
terly puzzled to guess how the Spanish 
poster obtained its effect of dignity and 
sincerity, which his own so signally lacked. 
For naturally the young man who sat tat- 
tooing on the table top was Angelito, billed 
to kill seven ferocious bulls in the Nuevo 
Circo on Sunday afternoon at two o’clock. 
The reason the old poster set no date for 
this daredevil feat was because Angelito 
performed it every Sunday afternoon at two 
o’clock. 

As Angelito criticized his own placard, 
there entered the wine shop one of those 
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slender, handsome, and somewhat melan- 
choly-looking young Venezuelans who 
lounge in every club in Caracas. “This one 
loitered into the door, glanced over the in- 
terior, and presently ‘threaded his way to- 
ward the section reserved for bullfighters, 
with an air of one possessing an immense 
but saddened leisure. 

He smiled faintly at the torero as he 
came up, and a moment later leaned over 
him in a perfunctory embrace. Then he 
slipped into a chair on the other side of the 
table, with a slight shrug and a down-draw- 
ing of his handsome red lips which meant 
that perhaps, after all, he and the bullfight- 
er might as well go on living, there being 
little else to do. 

After the usual polite inquiries about 
their respective health, the torero, using the 
intimate Spanish “ tu,” asked: 

“ Have you read the notice of the coming 
circo, Rafael?” 

Rafael wagged a negative finger, and, 
using the formal “ usted,” replied: 

“ Kind of you to mention it, but that no 
longer interests me, Angelito.” 

The bullfighter stared. 

“What? Not interested in the Spanish 
circo?” 

“ Absolutamente no.” 

Rafael held up both palms and dropped 
them. 

“ Pero porqué? Why, mi caro amigo?” 

“TI cannot speak of it, dear Angelito.” 

“ Pobrecito—poor little one! What has 
happened?” 

“You know my mother had always for- 
bid my spreading a cape before a bull, even 
a novillo—a young bull.” 

“ Si,” admitted Angelito, with a little 
shrug; “ but you have always done it when 
you liked.” 

“ Seguramente, but the treacherousness 
of women! Ah, Angelito!” 

“What have they done now?” asked the 
bullfighter in amazement. 

“ What should my mother do,” cried Ra- 
fael, “ but go to my imamorata, the exqui- 
site Sefiorita Margarita Miraflores, and to- 
gether they plan this coup. I am not even 
to play at the novilladas—the fights with 
young bulls. I am tied, pinioned, bound 
by my word as a caballero!” 

“ Por Vamor de Dios!” cried Angelito. 
“How did they do it?” 

“Wait! Stay!” cried Rafael. “I have 
here a little verse that says it better than 
I can. I spent all last night composing it, 
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after I came back from the window of the 
Sefiorita Miraflores. I call it ‘ Espada, 
Adios ’— Farewell, My Sword.’ ” 

With a trembling hand the young man 
drew from an inner pocket a sheet of parch- 
ment rolled in silk. The mere unrolling 
perfumed the air about the table. When 
it was uncovered, there appeared on the 
sheepskin a poem engrossed with rubric 
capitals in the most painstaking manner. 

Rafael leaned across the table, poised his 
right hand to be ready for his gestures, and 
recited thus: 


“The night was yearning, tumultuous, 

And I could not discern in my passion 

The breath of the sad frangipani 

From the maddening scent of her tresses— 
Implacable, insolent tresses 

That coil as an aspic colubrian 

Benumbing the will and the vigor 

And the masculine surge of the heartbeat. 


“TI forswore what was highest within me, 
The flare of the yellow arena, 

The lunge of black lethal horns, 

And the delicate crimson cloak play 

That wafts aside death, enigmatic. 


“Oh, espada, the Cristo of ome 
Whose hilt is a cross and is sacred! 
Oh, could I forget and forswear thee, 
Bound in a pair of weak arms 

To the jealous bars of her window, 
Ensnared in a coil of curls, 

Of aspic, colubrian tresses? 


“ But I will awake from the spell, 

Oh, espada, the Cristo of Spaniards! 

I will awake and will see 

For what I have bartered thy slimness; 
The padre will break down the bars, 

With a mumbling of words and a blessing, 
And crac! Then I will awake 

To a fat wife and four squalling babies!” 


At this point Rafael flung down his poem 
and broke into ironic laughter. “I don’t 
understand it!” he cried. “ By San Pedro, 
it escapes me!” 

The bullfighter stared at his friend blank- 
ly. “ Neither do I. What does it mean?” 

“What does what mean?” 

“ Pues, the poem.” 

Rafael became gloomily sober again. 

“The poem! Oh, that means that my 
mother and sister went to the Sefiorita Mi- 
raflores and persuaded her to make me 
promise never to fight another bull. That’s 
what the poem means.” 

“ Did you promise it?” 

“ Sangre de Cristo, hombre, of course I 
promised it!” ,' 
The bullfighter and his friend sat silent 
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im the face of this calamity. Angelito 
looked out into the patio. He watched a 
green lizard make a dart across the red 
brick pavement, then stop amid its flight 
to jiggle up and dawn on its tiny forelegs, 
after the absurd manner of its kind. 
A shuffling near his table caused him to 
glance around, and he saw old Malestar 
ing. The old fellow was nut 
brown, wrinkled and humped. He wore 
nothing on his feet except the alpargatas 
of a peasant, although he owned the famous 
wine shop, was the impresario and dictator 
of all the bullfights in Venezuela, and must 
have been a millionaire in bolivars, at least. 
Now he came up rubbing his hands ex- 
actly like an ordinary waiter, and saying: 
“T hope you like your drinks, semors. 
Beber es vivir”—to drink is to live. He 
chuckled over the worn Spanish. “ Sefior 


Angelito,” he added, “ may I drop a word 
in your ear?” 

Rafael immediately arose. 

“T was just going, tio. If you will par- 
don me, Angelito—” 

He was about to bow himself away; but 
the bullfighter, annoyed out of his gloss of 


suavity, made a rough gesture and said: 

“No, stay where you are, Rafael! Tio 
Malestar, we are amigos. You may say 
anything before Rafael!” 

Rafael’s oval olive face betrayed the 
faintest surprise at this outburst, but he 
lingered a moment, evidently a little un- 
decided what to do. The old wine seller 
took a second glance at Angelito, to make 
sure that the forero was not intoxicated. 
Then he said, with a little gesture of 
complaisance: 

“Tt is a slight thing, sewors. I have just 
received a telegram from the alcalde of 
Valencia asking for a quadrillo. He makes 
a fiesta to-morrow in honor of San Blas, 
and he desires a representacién”—a bull 
fight. “ The fight will take place directly 
after high mass; so if any fighter cares to 
accept the purse, he may return on the 
afternoon train, God willing.” 

The old man crossed himself. 

At this announcement the bullfighter was 
sorry that he had not allowed Rafael to 
depart. He wanted to ask about the size 
of the purse, but that was impossible be- 
fore a member of the wealthy Jiminez 
family. 

Old Malestar had foreseen this difficulty. 
He cleared his throat and said: 

“It is a great fiesta, senor. The bishop 
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himself is going to administer the holy sac- 
rament to a class of novices, and naturally 
they desire a very sharp and bloody corri- 
da. There will be much—er—much fame.” 

The torero was so uncomfortable before 
Rafael that he did not understand this sub- 
stitution of “fame” for “money.” He 
was about to reject the offer when Rafael 
leaned across the table. 

“ Take it,” he counseled briefly. 

“ Porqué?” cried Angelito, a little 
alarmed for fear that Rafael thought he 
was poor, and needed the purse, whatever 
it was. 

“ Because,” explained Rafael, a light 
coming into his handsome face, “ I am go- 
ing with you as second espada!” 

Both the old man and the bullfighter 
stared at this youth, who, as both knew, 
had never fought anything except movillos 
—young bulls—in his life. 

“Por Dios, Seior Jiminez!” cried old 
Malestar, with horror in his face. “ Es 
imposible! A Jiminez fighting in a public 
corrida!”’ 

“TI will not fight as a Jiminez. I will go 
unknown!” 

Rafael gave this last word a romantic 
intonation. 

“ But the purse is nothing!” cried the 
shopkeeper, seizing this chance to interpo- 
late the information, “A paltry fifteen 
hundred bolivars!” 

The novillero made a gesture which ex- 
pressed disdain of the purse. 

“ Keep that for yourself, tio.” 

Old Malestar was visibly overcome. 

“ Demonio, what a man!” 

Angelito was ashamed of the old shop- 
keeper’s outburst over money. It some- 
how reflected on his own generosity. 

“ But, Rafael,” expostulated the bull- 
fighter, “ you have given your fiancée your 
word as a caballero—” 

The young man shrugged politely, as if 
arguing with the girl herself. 

“T will fight under a donym. She 
will never know of it.” ainsi 

“ But you promised her! You pledged 
yourself as a Jiminez!” 

Rafael turned on his friend in amaze- 
ment. “Sangre de Cristo! The promises 
a man makes to a woman are for her peace 
of mind, Angelito. They are made to com- 
fort her, to protect her. They are expres- 
sions of immediate love and tenderness, 
not guides of future conduct.” 

“ God listen to you!” exclaimed Angeli- 











to, who had never had occasion to take this 
aristocratic view of pledges to women. 

“ Seguramente,” continued Rafael, turn- 
ing to the old man, “I did give my prom- 
ise, Tio Malestar, and it was a bitter re- 
nunciation.” Rafael became grave at the 
recollection. “I think I may say, tio, it 
caused me more pain than I have felt since 
the burial of my father, God rest his soul!” 
The three men crossed themselves rever- 
ently. “To give up my sword, the color 
of my life, my slender virgin of death! 
Ah, tio, that was a great pain!” 

“ Caramba, si,” hissed the wine seller, 
much impressed. 

“ But, tio, like all great sorrows, it re- 
acted on my heart, and, if I may say it, 
inspired one of my loftiest songs. Here, 
listen! I call it ‘ Espada, Adios!” 

Rafael drew the old man toward him 
nervously, got out his parchment, and un- 
rolled the silk. As the perfume floated into 
air once more, old Uncle Malestar sniffed 
noisily, blinked his eyes, and stuck out his 
tongue at Angelito, to denote satisfaction 
in the odor. 

The bullfighter grew hot under his sallow 
skin. Such grossness in the old shopkeeper 
in some mysterious way reflected on him- 
self. He thought with savagery: 

“ May God’s lightning strike this old 
monkey!” 2 

By this time Rafael was well launched 
on his poem, reading it dramatically. Old 
Malestar picked up the manuscript cover 
from the table, pressed it to his wide nos- 
trils, and stood inhaling, and presumably 
listening, with his eyes shut. 

The reading over, the shopkeeper shook 
hands effusively with the poet. As the two 
young men prepared to go, young Jiminez 
said that he would be forced to beg a favor 
of Angelito. He wanted the bullfighter to 
go to the Jiminez villa and fetch his rapier, 
cloak, brocaded jacket, sash, and trousers. 

“ Because,” he explained, “if my sister 
and mother so much as see me lift the cor- 
ner of my cape, they begin weeping and 
warning and begging, and I have really a 
devil of a time.” 

“ Will they give them to me to bring to 
you?” 

“Tell them you are a novillero, and I 
am lending you my things for a try-out. 
I'll give you a note.” 

Rafael stopped outside the wine shop, 
produced a memorandum book and a gold 
magazine pencil, and scribbled a sheet. 
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“ That will do it. Just drive around with 
all my things to your own casa, and we will 
start from there in the morning.” 

The torero took the note with a certain 
pleasure in being dispatched in this inti- 
mate fashion to the Jiminez villa. He 
hailed a cab, and the two friends waved 
adios to each other as Angelito drove off. 

The swaying of the cab over the cobble- 
stones was grateful to the torero. As a 
Latin, he had a childlike enjoyment of his 
immediate physical pleasures. Now and 
then he saw the cabman above him lift a 
hand to his cap. By this Angelito knew 
that they were passing a church, and he 
mechanically touched the brim of his own 
expensive hat. 

Presently he began planning what he 
would say when he reached the Jiminez 
villa. He drew out a case of cork-tipped 
cigarettes, lighted one thoughtfully, and 
looked at the end to see if it were burning 
evenly. 

“ Pardon me, sevorita, for intruding on 
your charming leisure,” he would say. 

It really seemed quite graceful and easy. 
Of course, some of the effect would depend 
on how he said it. 

II 


PaRAIso is in Caracas what the Gold 
Coast is in Chicago and Fifth Avenue is in 
New York. Except in Paraiso, all the vil- 
las are surrounded by grounds which look 
as green and exotic as hothouses. The — 
buildings themselves are painted in the” — 
brightest of blues and yellows and greens, 
to keep in tone with the quiver of sunshine 
amid palms, bamboos, banyans, and the 
shrill red of the poinsettias. 

Angelito got out of his cab and told the 
driver to wait. The stone pillars of the 
Jiminez gate and the tall iron bars of the’ 
fence had an imposing effect. The torero 
was not accustomed to ornamental grounds. 
Except in Paraiso, all the houses of Caracas 
are built solidly together along the calles; 
and these inclosures lush with greenery 
— an opulence that was strange to 

im. 

He thought over his sentence a little 
dubiously. 

“ Intruding on your charming leisure—” 

He moistened his red lips as he opened 
the great gate, with its iron bars pointing 
like spears to heaven. It seemed a long 
walk from the gate to the front door of the 
villa. Once there, he pressed the button 
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and got out his ee — he 
stood ing at the door, ing his note 
in oF my like a delivery boy. 

He had to ring three times. He stood in 
a curious suspense when at last he heard a 
shuffling inside, and a mulatto maid opened 
the door. Angelito was greatly relieved to 
see that it was the maid who answered the 
bell, and he handed her the note in silence. 

The girl looked up, and her mind evi- 
dently decided some point in the bullfight- 
er’s favor, for she dealt him a deliberate lit- 
tle blow with her black eyes, and followed 
this with a brief but intimate smile. Then 
she took the note, touching his hand mo- 
mentarily with her rough fingers, and dis- 
appeared without a word. 

Angelito stood smiling, perfectly at ease, 
and expecting the maid to return with Ra- 
fael’s fighting outfit. After a wait, there 
came a noise inside, which might possibly 
have been the maid dragging the cloak along 
the floor. The door opened, and Angelito’s 
courage sank when he saw a Senora and 
= senoritas in the entrance, inspecting 

m. 

The sevora, a large, exceedingly hand- 
some woman with a faint mustache, asked 
in a barytone voice: 

“ Who wants these things, senor?” 

Angelito moistened his red lips. 

“TI do, senora.” 

The smaller seforita, who wore some sort 
of purple silk gown, loosed a cascade of im- 
patient Spanish. 

“ Ciertamente! We know you do, senor, 
but to whom are you going to take them?” 

“]T—I—lI am going to use it myself, 
senorita.” 

“ You a novillero?” whipped out the girl 
incredulously. 

“ But, Margarita,” interposed the pleas- 
ant voice of the taller seforita, “ look at his 
shoulders!” 

“ Caramba, all men have shoulders, So- 
corro!” 

“ But—ah—all of him, Margarita! It 
may be that Rafael thinks this youth has 
talent, and that he will make a diestro one 
da’ 99 

“He chooses odd friends,” whipped out 
Margarita. 

The sefora with the barytone voice in- 
terposed to say: 

“ That man can’t get on Rafael’s jacket, 
or his pantaloons, either!” 

The girl called Socorro laughed in a 
pleasant way. 
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“ Anda, madre, that is their lookout. 
Think if Rafael should develop some one 
into a bullfighter— that would be some- 
thing.” 

These repeated suggestions that some day 
he might make a bullfighter piqued Ange- 
lito. He fumed within himself. 

“ Diantre, they don’t know I am Ange- 
lito! This blobby old woman and these 
soft girls come and shriek themselves hoarse 
over me every Sunday afternoon. They 
throw me handkerchiefs, ‘jewelry, purses, 
and the devil knows what; and now, when 
they meet me, they stare at me and think 
I may some day make a ¢orero, that there 
rd a chance that I will make a torero— 

y Pr 

Under the force of his disgust, a sudden 
and odd revenge popped into Angelito’s 
head. He made a low bow and said: 

“Pardon me, sewora, senoritas, for in- 
truding on your charming leisure, but if I 
should rip Rafael’s jacket I would certain- 
ly have it stitched back very carefully.” 

“ Oh, you needn’t mind that,” interposed 
the barytone, rather ashamed of her inhos- 
pitality. 

“ And I trust you will allow me to return 
your pocket handkerchief, sevorita,”’ An- 
gelito went on suavely. 

He reached in his pocket, fished out a 
bit of lace and cambric, bowed again, and 
presented it to the girl Socorro. She took 
the handkerchief in some surprise, and 
looked at it. 

“Why, this is my handkerchief!” 

“ Seguramente, senorita.” 

She looked up at the torero. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“You let it drop, senorita.” 

“]T”—she looked about her — “ did I 
drop my handkerchief?” 

“Ts it really your handkerchief?” said 
the smaller girl, and took it from her. 

“ Senor,” asked the barytone, “ where 
did you get this handkerchief?” 

Angelito thought quickly. 

“T picked it up on the sand, sevora.” 

“ En la arena” were his words. Arena 
might be the sand of the bull ring, but he 
glanced down at the sanded walk in which 
he stood, and the women did not catch his 
real meaning. 

“ Ah, here in the front door!” said the 
barytone. “ You are careless, Socorro.” 
She turned inside the hall. “You may 
bring Rafael’s things, Lizetta.” 

The mulatto girl appeared with the no- 











villero’s equipment. This time she had the 
expressionless face of a servant in the pres- 
ence of her mistress. She hesitated a mo- 
ment whether to give them directly to An- 
gelito, but the bullfighter solved the prob- 
lem by hailing the cabman. 

The driver hustled down from his high 
seat, and came running to take the bundle. 
The manner in which he ran told the im- 
portance of his fare. It had its effect. 

Angelito bowed to the ladies with the 
suppleness of his profession. He felt at a 
spiteful ease now. His eyes glittered ma- 
liciously at Socorro. 

“ Adios, senora, senoritas!” 

He walked away. The women in the 
doorway watched him. 

“ Socorro, he didn’t find this handker- 
chief.on the walk,” Sefiorita Margarita said. 
“Tt smells of cigarettes. He’s had it in his 
pocket for a long time.” 

“ Rafael picks such odd friends!” ob- 
served the dowager, in her deep voice. 

The girl Socorro stood studying the 
stranger who was carrying away Rafael’s 
fighting things. She said, half to herself 
and half to her companion: 

“Tf you think all men have shoulders 
like his, Margarita, you are not very ob- 
serving!” 

Angelito returned to his vehicle, directed 
the cabby to the Matadero, and drove off 
with a flourish and much self-satisfaction. 
He had come off very well indeed, he 
thought. 

As he spun along the fragrant boulevard 
of Paraiso, his thoughts clung to the se- 
noritas whom he had just met. He could 
not remember how the tall one looked. He 
held simply an impression of silks, a pen- 
sive oval face, a rather pale complexion, 
and splendid dark eyes. His prevailing im- 
pression was that she was a very luxurious 
girl. She was one of those seoritas, born 
and bred in Paraiso, who flung him jewels 
and handkerchiefs on Sunday afternoons, 
when, for their amusement, he grazed in- 
jury by a hair, and who didn’t know that 
he existed on week days. 

As he peered out of his cab at the villas 
he was passing, he thought with a certain 
unhappiness that these bright dwellings 
were full of beautiful sevoritas, all as far 
away from him as the moon. It seemed to 
Angelito that they moved about on some 
stratum high in the air. On Sunday after- 
noons they came to the edge of their clouds, 
looked down on him in the bull ring, and 
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applauded and laughed and cheered, and 
then, straightway, were drawn up 

into some sort of heaven where he could 
not follow them at all. 

The cab turned out of the boulevard into 
a more ordinary calle. The houses thick- 
ened, and eventually coalesced. Then he 
was trotting toward the Matadero through 
the smells and naked children and street 
venders of the slums. Paraiso had van- 
ished from his sight and his nostrils, just as 
it must vanish from his life and his vague 
desires. 

After ten or twelve blocks, the sewage- 
scented calle gave way to a sort of neglect- 
ed ornamental ground set with tall Lom- 
bardy poplars. A street car track ran 
down through this ground, circled at the 
end, and returned. Beyond the circling 
track he saw a broad one-story structure 
of red brick, flanked by numberless cattle 


pens. 

The moment his cab drew up to let him 
out he caught the rumor of a great disturb- 
ance in the pens—the bellowing of bulls, 
the shouting of men, the clatter of hoofs 
over stone pavements. As he walked on. 
briskly through the sunshine, the p 
and rather sickening smell of blood came 
to his nose. 

- All this was as familiar to the torero as 
the palm of his hand. From this place he 
had sprung. Amid this confusion of cattle 
and men he had started his career. 

He recalled as distinctly as yesterday 
how he had walked, year after year, from 
the adobe tenements down the car track 
to the Matadero, because he could not af- 
ford to ride. He remembered his thrill one 
day when he was chosen out of this bedlam 
to act as monosabio at the Viejo Circo, 
That was before the Nuevo Circo had been 
built. 

He recalled just how proud he had been 
of his red shirt and blue trousers; how he 
had strutted about and handed the dan- 
derillas to the banderilleros; how he had 
helped to chain the dead bulls for the mules 
to drag them out. For all this old Male- 
star had given him a silver peso and a bot- 
tle of sour wine. It had made him delir- 
iously happy and inordinately rich. He 
had never been so happy or so wealthy 


again. 

As Angelito walked to the broad brick 
building of the Matadero, he could see the 
top runners of the pens on the south side 
of the building lined with shouting and 
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laughing boys and men. They were as 
thick as green parrots in a cashew tree, 
and as noisy. 

They were whooping and shrilling at the 
innumerable bullfights that were taking 
place inside the pens. Now and then they 
leaped from their roost on the top of the 
fence and ran a few steps, shouting with 
laughter. This was when a bull on the in- 
side swerved toward their dangling legs. 
The moment the bull had passed, they 
clambered back up to their ringside seats. 

Occasionally, through the legs of the on- 
lookers, Angelito could catch a glimpse of 
a bull charging a man in the pens. He 
could hear the applause when the man 
stood his ground well and sidestepped nar- 
rowly. 

That was the great idea in bullfighting— 
to elude the horns by as narrow a margin 
as one’s nerves allowed. Once in a long 
while one of these peons at the Matadero 
was gored or killed. 

Fastened over the door of the wide brick 
building was the head of a bull. The head 
was nailed there because the bull had ac- 
counted for one of the peons before it died. 
The head was an epitaph to some noville- 
ro’s rashness. 

When Angelito opened the door and en- 
tered, confusion smote his senses. There 
was a bellowing and shouting in his ears, 
there was the smell of hot blood in his nos- 
trils. Half a dozen bulls were charging 
over the red concrete floor of the abattoir 
at the butchers, who waved red tow sacks 
at them and lured them to attack. 

The animals, maddened by the odor, the 
shouts, and the red sacks, lunged after the 
half naked men with the greatest fury. The 
butchers poised themselves on the slippery 
floor until the last moment, then stepped 
to one side, and let the bulls dash into their 
sacks. 

If an animal tried to wheel, its hoofs 
would slip on the bloody floor, and it would 
thunder down, its jaws and knees banging 
against the concrete. As it struggled to 
get up, a man called a puntillero would 
rush to the animal and give it a swift jab 
with a puntillo, or sharp iron spike, on the 
top of its head just behind the horns. 
Through a tiny unprotected spot the iron 
snipped the bull’s spinal column, and the 
struggling animal collapsed as if struck by 
lightning. 

Immediately three or four peons ran to 
the dead fighter, beheaded him, disembow- 
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eled him, flung his skin to one side, cut him 
into pieces, and dragged the pieces along 


’ the nasty floor to tubs of dirty water, where 


the raw beef was washed. Then it was 
hung up on hooks along the walls. 

While this was going on, there played 
over the whole scene a constant shimmer 
of flies. The flies were like a dancing veil 
between bulls and men. They swarmed 
over the hides, the meat, the men, the bulls. 
Every movement flushed a gauze of them 
and deposited it at another place. 

Charging bulls, dodging men, swarming 
flies—such was the Matadero, or govern- 
ment slaughter house, in Caracas. 

This was the kindergarten, preparatory 
school, and high school of toreros. Four 
years before a barefooted, bare-bodied peon 
boy worked in this Gehenna. A monosabio 
had been required at the Viejo Circo, and 
he was given a chance. To-day that boy 
had driven down to the Matadero in a cab 
to select two more boys for monosabios and 
give them a chance. He wanted them to 
go with him to the coming bullfight in 
Valencia. 

iit 


NorTHWArRD from Candelaria Plaza runs 
a calle composed of two solid rows of stuc- 
coed houses and a cobbled pavement. It 
diminishes with distance until it reaches 
the sharp acclivity of the mountains north 
of Caracas. There the thoroughfare be- 
comes a mule trail, and any one standing 
in the plaza can still see it, a very faint, 
broken yellow line, zigzagging tediously up 
the vast purple-gray massif. 

The name of this calle and trail is Tra- 
poso, for once there was a Trappist mon- 
astery in the mountains reached by follow- 
ing it. A little grass ventures to grow 
between the cobbles in Calle Traposo, and 
it is rather thicker toward the middle, be- 
cause here it is watered and enriched by the 
sewage of all the houses in the street; for 
this waste flows on the surface, and pur- 
sues an impartial course down the middle 
of the street. 

One of the casas on this thoroughfare 
was stuccoed, was painted a light blue, with 
panels of a deeper blue, and was decorated 
with shining bronze grilles in front of doors 
and windows. 

From across the street an old peon wom- 
an approached the stuccoed house as she 
shuffled back from morning mass at Can- 
delaria church. She stopped at the bright 




















grille before the door, drew a bunch of keys 
from under her skirt, unlocked the grille, 
and swung it open for the day. Then she 
unlocked a small panel inset in the left 
shutter of the big double doors. 

She stood for a moment in the weak light 
of the rising sun, looking down on the city, 
which was covered by the morning mists. 
The mist lay in a level lake of the palest 
opalescence, and concealed everything. 
The very calle in which the old woman 
stood marched down into it and was lost. 
At a little distance, there rose out of it the 
two old towers of the Candelaria, throwing 
bluish shadows on the pearly lake. 

Beyond these lovely architectural islets 
rose other towers and spires, scattered 
through a space about a mile wide and 
three or four miles long, like buoys marking 
a drowned city. 

The faery quality of the scene was lost 
on the old peon woman. The only object 
that held her eyes in the misty sea of nacre 
was a huge circular mass some half a mile 
to the southward. This cylindrical struc- 
ture, with its battlemented top, was so 
placed that its eastern side was gilded a 
bright red, while its western half was lost 
in a deep blue. Barely discernible against 
its mighty facade was the inscription: 


SOL Y SOMBRA 


The words mean “ sunshine and shadow.” 
Used on a bull ring they designate the di- 
vision of the seats, and correspond with the 
English “ bleachers” and “ grand stand.” 
As if the distribution of light on the dis- 
tant circo were symbolic, the “ sol” on the 
eastern rhomb was brightly illuminated, 
while the “sombra,” to the west, faded 
into shadow. 

The old crone stared at this colorful 
building against the sea of pearl, blinked 
her eyes, and at last lifted the edge of her 
old mantilla to wipe them. As she did so, 
she whispered in the blurred Spanish of 
her sort: 

“Oh, Madre de Dios, what an ugly 
place! What a horrible place! Sweet Vir- 
gin, send a terremoto and shake it down!” 

In the passion of her malediction she 
crossed herself, kissed her thumb nail, and 
went inside the stuccoed house. 

The casa had a wide tiled hallway, with 
rooms on the right-hand, or northern, side. 
The passage led straight into a bare patio 
surrounded by a colonnade with pink twist- 
ed columns and elaborate capitals. In the 
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center of the patio was a fountain, which 
was dry, because the old woman could not 
stand the expense of allowing it to run. 

On both sides of the patio were rooms. 
At one of the doors the old woman knocked 
and called: 

“Pancho! Pancho!” She paused a mo- 
ment, then flung out an aside: “ Caramba, 
still in bed? Perhaps it is just as well he 
fights bulls. He would never make an hon- 
est living! Pancho! Pancho!” she croaked 
again. 

Came the sound of turning and groaning. 
Then a querulous voice asked: 

“ Madre, how often have I begged you 
never to call me Pancho again?” 

“ Oiga Jesu!” cried the old woman an- 
grily. “ Denying the name the padre gave 
him when he lay screaming against my 
breast! Huy! Anyway, get up! Your 
coffee is ready. You ought to be married, 
Pancho, then you would have to get up.” 

Came a silence. Then the bullfighter 
said: 

“T am thinking of getting a woman, 
madre.” 

The old woman in the maniilla stiffened. 
She stared at the door shutter. 

“ Diantre! Whom are you about to 
bring here, Pancho?” 

“ Pues,” strung out the man’s voice quiz- 
zically, “a peon girl.” 

The old woman exploded. 

“A peon girl! A peon! The slut, the 
hussy! ‘This is a fine catch of fish—trisk- 
ing your life for a fine casa like this, and’ 
then bringing home a peon girl!” 

The bullfighter laughed. 

“ No, that was a joke, madre. I have in 
mind a very fine lady, a most beautiful 
senorita, a—” 

“ Sangre de Cristo! You wear the head 
of a donkey, Pancho, for all your fine 
feathers! A fine lady! A beautiful sefo- 
rita! Don’t you know she will marry you 
just for your money?” 

“No, but she is rich herself,” said the 
son seriously. “She is much wealthier 


than I am.” 

“Rich! Rich! That makes it all the 
worse, Pancho. She will marry you to be- 
tray you. None of these fine ladies are true 
to their husbands. Carambu, such a bobo! 
Only peon women are true to their men— 
at least, many of them are. I was.” 

Angelito broke out laughing heartily at 
this outburst. Then he caught himself up 
and reproved the crone. 
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“ Are you without shame, madre? No 
lady would speak of such things to her 
son!” 

“T’m no lady. I’m an honest peon.” 

“T say you are not a peon!” cried the 
bullfighter sharply. “ Who ever heard of 
a peon living in such a casa as this, and 
lying in bed till—what is the hour?” 

“Tt is eight, and has a good way on 
nine.” 

“ Caramba!” 

Came the sound of a swift springing out 
of bed and dressing. At that moment the 
doorbell rang. 

“See who is at the door, Ana!” the ¢éo- 
rero called loudly. 

The old woman instantly dropped her 
réle of mother, and became a servant shuf- 
fling toward the entrance. In the hallway 
she called: 

“Who is it, in the name of Christ?” 

From outside the portals came the re- 
sponse, in carefully enunciated Spanish: 

“ We come in peace, the Sefiors Jiminez 
and Montauban.” 

The old woman became agitated. She 
went flying to the doors and unbolted both 
big shutters. Under her breath she was 

ing: 

“ Holy Mary, a Jiminez and a Montau- 
ban! Néxt my son will have down the 
bishop himself!” 

The good woman threw both big portals 
open, as if she were admitting a regiment. 
She led her visitors toward a wonderful 

‘salon, the first room on the right. She 
held open its door, displaying a gloomy in- 
terior, with a pair of crossed rapiers and 
some religious lithographs on the wall; but 
the two men, who were under the impres- 
sion that they were in bachelor’s quarters, 
said that they would shout Angelito out of 
his room. 

The bullfighter himself heard their 
voices. He called through the panel that 
he would be out in a moment, and that 
they must have a cup of coffee before they 
started. 

The two visitors protested, but their host 
cried: 

“ Ana, coffee for the caballeros!” 

The next moment he flung his shutter 
open and appeared in the doorway. 

“ Senors,” he said, “my casa and all 
that it holds is yours!” He came out with 
a hand extended to each guest. “ Take 






my left hand, Senor Montauban—it is near- 
est my heart!” 
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The old peon woman, who was hurrying 
through the patio to the kitchen in the 


- rear, paused to look back at this cavalier 


reception and to nod her head in pleasure. 

“ Angelito,” said Senor Montauban, tak- 
ing the torero’s hand in both his own, “I 
have just been remonstrating with Rafael 
on the folly of going to Valencia on such 
an adventure.” 

Angelito looked at young Jiminez. 

“If Rafael doesn’t want to go, I can 
easily find another espada.” 

“ Caramba, but I do want to go!” cried 
Rafael. 

“ But I say it is a mad hazard!” protest- 
ed Montauban. ' 

“It is one that Angelito accepts every 
Sunday, Narciso.” 

“ That is quite beside the point, mi caro 
amigo. Angelito has been drilled in the 
fundamentals of bullfighting. He had the 
broadest foundation. In his youth he vol- 
untarily surrendered the pleasures of most 
young men, and stayed in the Matadero 
from morning till night, studying bulls, 
learning to read the bovine mind. He is a 
ripened diestro, while you—pardon my 
frankness—you have fought novilladas per- 
haps twenty times in your life.” 

“ Valgame Dios, I think my sister has 
turned you into an old maid!” 

Montauban flushed somewhat beneath 
his sallow skin. 

“No, I simply dislike to see a dear 
friend—” 

“ Every one fights his first bull at some 
time, Narciso, and what a night I have 
spent with this corrida in prospect! Car- 
amba, the stars never shone so sweetly, 
Narciso. ‘ Perhaps they are the last stars 
I will ever see,’ I thought. I held out my 
arms to them, and tried to think of never 
seeing the stars again—never! ‘Let me 
gaze my last time on the stars!’ I said.” 

The two men were looking at the poet, 
half seriously and half smilingly. 

“ Rafael,” said Montauban, “ sometimes 
I think you are mad.” 

Young Jiminez broke out laughing. 

“You yourself, Narciso, in your paper 
advise men to live each day as if it were 
their last. You promulgate the doctrine 
that this is the only way in which we can 
feel the warmth and uniqueness of life.” 

“T stand to it,” said Montauban. “ It is 
a mood to assume; but I had no intention 
to suggest to a dear friend, whom I aspire 
to make my brother-in-law, to risk his life.” 
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“ Ah, there you are!” cried the poet 
earnestly. ‘“ That is the secret malady of 
all Venezuelans—the impulse to sit and 
fancy this or that, and to attempt nothing. 
They never reach the real ictus in the pros- 
ody of life — action. Unless a man places 
his life at hazard, Narciso, he cannot pos- 
sibly feel the ecstasy of living. God's light- 
ning, how my pulse leaped when I awoke 
this morning! Be sure I got up betimes to 
see the sunrise. It was the first that I have 
seen in years, and I thought—but wait one 
moment!” 

As he uttered these words in his excited 
voice, young Jiminez drew from his pocket 
a parchment, unrolled it, and began to 
read: 


“Tf this be my last, 

Let me bare my breast to its creeping gold, 

Let me clasp the sun in my arms and drink its 
light to the last drop. 

I will absorb it all—the sun, the mountains, level 
lake of pearl, 

Cathedral towers like curious carven isles, 

And swallows dipping to the misty sea. 


“This moment I am they, 
Their mystic whole pon: dissolved in me; 
Each disparate part knows not itself, nor the ach- 
ing beauty of the whole. 
Without me, all were chaos. 


“ Therefore, oh, black-horned bull, 

Knock not too roughly at a torero’s breast 

With keen inquisitive horns, lest thy rash fury 

Shatter sunrise, light, and fragrance, 

Swallows dipping to a misty sea, and plunge all 
into endless and untimely night!” 


Sefior Montauban suddenly threw his 
arms about the poet. 

“ Rafael!” he cried. “ What perfec- 
tion!” He held his friend off by the shoul- 
der to look at him. ‘“ May Heaven strike 
me if I allow such a genius to be exposed 
to the perils of the bull ring! What do 
you call it?” 

“¢« A Premonition of Night,’” said Ra- 
fael, warming in his friend’s praise. 

“Caramba, what a splendid paradox, 
to describe a sunrise and involve in it the 
coming of night!” 

“ There you are!” cried Rafael, delight- 
ed. “I did not have to study and beat 
my head to produce that fancy. Pues, it 
was forced on me. When a man sees a 
sunrise which may very well be his last, 
naturalmente, he thinks of the night.” 

Senor Montauban looked at his friend 
and spread his hands hopelessly. 

“ Ola, what an exquisite instrument to be 
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battered around a bull ring! At any rate, 
Rafael, you must give me the verses to 
print in Sol y Sombra.” 

Rafael looked at his script. 

“ Narciso, it is foolish for a man to ap- 
pear here and there with a few fugitive 
verses. I want first to publish something 
definitive—a volume by which the public 
can get the perspective of my talent, if I 
have any.” 

“When will you have a volume ready?” 

“Tf I could fight in a corrida every day, 
Narciso, very soon.” 

At this point the old peon woman came 
forward with little cups of black coffee. 
She sneezed as she came, but quickly re- 
peated the formula, “ Jesus, José, and Ma- 
ria,” to exorcise any evil the sneeze may 
have caused. 

Angelito and his guests tossed down their 
dark nectar and then started out to Sefior 
Montauban’s motor, which waited in the 
calle. The three men were in a hurry to 
catch the train to Valencia, so they stood 
in the doorway and made hissing sounds— 
“Psst! Psst! Psst!”—up and down the 
calle, signaling for a boy to come and carry 
their trappings from the house to the mo- 
tor. As they grew more impatient, their 
hissing became m@te intense. 

It looked as if they certainly must miss 
the train, when a boy came running out of a 
charcoal shop some three doors below. He 
came, carried out the equipment of the 
toreros, and deposited it in the car. The 
three men tumbled in hastily, flung the 
urchin a coin, and motored off. 

By this time the mist had cleared away. 
The friends drove rapidly down Calle Tra- 
poso, turned eastward, followed the electric 
track for some two miles, and found them- 
selves at the station. This consisted of 
two small buildings set in a grove of mag- 
nificent trees and an unsheltered platform 
lying along a narrow-gauge track. 

A blue-capped porter seized on the bag- 
gage of the travelers and inquired their 











‘destination. Then he hurried off, bought 


the tickets, and checked their bags, so that 
all the caballeros did was simply to sit in 
their motor and settle with the porter when 
he returned. 

A number of passengers were waiting for 
the train, so the porters were kept very 
busy. At last came a tootling down the 
track, and a diminutive locomotive with a 
string of four small cars rattled up to the 
platform. Angelito and Rafael made their 
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adieus to Sefior Montauban, and got aboard 
the train. 


The little coach they entered was just ~ 


wide enough for a double seat on one side 
and a single seat on the other. The poet 
and the bullfighter got a double seat to- 
gether, and after the brief ringing of a bell 
the train panted up into the mountains. 

Angelito leaned back in his seat and 
looked out of the window with a sense of 
pleasure at the changing view. For a little 
way they ran through a valley with palms 
and tropical trees. Then, as they ascend- 
ed, this gave way to stunted trees with 
great expanses of yellow and green grass. 

The track wound tortuously in and out 
among the mountain spurs. Often the bull- 
fighter could see the little engine ahead. 
It always reminded him of some dwarf 
humped over, with legs flying, dashing 
along at a great rate. 

The track continually passed through 
small tunnels. Angelito could see these 
little holes lying far ahead, punched in 
the buttresses of the mountain. It seemed 
extraordinary to think that his train could 
ever get through such tiny openings. 

The small tunnels accented the Cyclo- 
pean reach and swing of the Andes. Val- 
leys dropped away to dizzy depths. Once 
Angelito saw a vulture sailing far below 
him, but evidently at a great height. Now 
and then the little train rattled across a 
bridge over some rocky gorge, with a river 
boiling whitely far beneath. The noise 
of the waters reached him as a kind of 
whiffing at his ears, and was gone. 

Occasionally the train would stop at a 
wayside station, a mere collection of adobe 
houses which looked as if they might have 
sprung up out of the soil of the moun- 
tains. Fruit venders offered their wares 
through the car windows. It was Ange- 
lito’s impulse to buy some mamones, as 
he liked to ride in a train, watch the 
scenery unfold, and break the little green 
globes of sirup in his mouth; but this 
time he did not purchase any, on account 
of Rafael. He had observed that cabal- 
leros did not eat on the train, except at 
mealtime. 

At every station more peons crowded 
into the coaches armed with baskets and 
bottles, bent on making a fiesta and seeing 
the bullfight at Valencia. The seats were 
soon occupied, and then the aisles became 
crowded. The peons talked noisily with 
one another. Some peered through the 
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car windows and laughed excitedly at the 
speed the train was ing. They ate 
oranges, bananas, and casabas, moved by 
the childlike impulse to make a holiday. by 
eating endlessly. 

Angelito watched their gustation with 
a faint envy. He saw them throw their 
peels and bottles out of the windows. 
After all, he could not see why men of 
Rafael’s and Montauban’s class did not 
please themselves in so simple a manner 
when they were on trains. The time had 
to be spent somehow. To gaze out of the 
car window and to taste mamone sirup— 
that was something. 

A girl and her father, both of the better 
class, sat just ahead of him. Something 
about the turn of the girl’s cheek vaguely 
resembled Socorro Jiminez, and reminded 
him of his adventure at the Jiminez villa. 
Then he recalled what Montauban had 
said about aspiring to be Rafael’s brother- 
in-law. The idea struck Angelito some- 
how as incongruous—such a girl as Socorro 
Jiminez being married to such a dried up 
fellow as the editor of Sol y Sombra. 

He turned impulsively to his seat mate. 

“ Rafael,” he asked, “is Sefior Mon- 
tauban your sister’s fiancé?” 

Rafael, who was nearest the window, 
was gazing with a far-away look at the 
unrolling panorama of the Andes. He 
withdrew his eyes and looked absently at 
the torero. 

“ Senor Montauban—pardon me, Ange- 
lito, what did you ask?” 

“Ts Seftor Montauban 
fiancé?” 

Rafael shrugged indifferently. 

“Ca! It may be, I don’t know.” 

He sat musing for several moments, 
apparently thinking over the question. 
Finally he said: 

“ Marriage is like this railroad track— 
a very trivial thing among vast mountains. 
I really doubt if one could magnify it suf- 
ficiently to be considered in a place like 
this. A man would be a fool to set a love 
tale among mountains. Perhaps ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet ’—or the Sapphic odes—” 

He paused, and seemed to decide against 
something, for he shook his head. 

“ No—quite impossible!” 

By this time Angelito was growing ac- 
customed to gathering only a vague idea 
of what Rafael meant, and often no idea 
at all. He resumed his thoughts of the 
Sefiorita Jiminez and Sefior Montauban, 


your sister’s 
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while his eyes followed the hulls and rinds 
and bottles which the peons threw out of 
the windows. - 

I 


Tue bull ring at Valencia is a big cir- 
cular affair inclosed by a brick wall some 
ten feet high, with the grand stand, or 
sombra section of the seats encircling its 
northern half. Entrance is obtained by 
two gates on the north side, and over these 
gates is painted the legend of all bull rings, 
“ Sol y Sombra.” 

Bearing down on the circo from all 
quarters came “cabs, motors, and pedes- 
trians, while a great crowd of idlers stood 
in the hot sunshine in the plaza, and would 
remain there throughout the corrida, sens- 
ing the progress of the fight by the roaring 
of the spectators. 

As Rafael and Angelito drove up in a 
cab, the legend above the entrance caught 
the poet’s attention, and he repeated the 
phrase aloud: 

“ Sunshine and shadow—I wonder which 
it will bring me to-day, Angelito!” 

At that moment Angelito was telling the 
driver to drive around to the south side of 
the ring. 

“ Aren’t we going to the entrance?” 
asked the poet quickly. 

“ No—to the bulls’ entrance, behind the 
ring.” 

“ Ciertamente, I knew that.” 

The poet’s eyes moved excitedly over 
the plaza, the gathering crowd, and the 
blank brick walls of the spacious building, 
as they drove around. ; 

The bulls’ entrance, on the southern side 
of the circo, was a rough door set in the 
wall, and beside it stood a ramshackle old 
ambulance with two poor horses hitched to 
it. The intense heat reflected from the 
wall rose about the fighters as they got out 
of their cab. 

Angelito knocked at the gate. It opened 
quickly, and a tall, limber-looking boy in 
a red shirt and blue trousers made him a 
bobbing bow. 

“ You beat us here, José,” said the torero 
kindly. 

“ Si, senor,” hissed José, grinning with 
pleasure at being addressed by the diestro. 
“ Jesus and I jumped off the train as soon 
as it stopped, and ran here as fast as we 
could, so we wouldn’t be late.” 

Angelito smiled as he recalled the time 
when, as a monosabio, he ran to the circo 
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as fast as he could, impelled by a terrible 
fear that he might be late. 

A moment afterward the boy had the 
bullfighters’ equipment out of the cab, and 
the three passed through the gate together. 
The fighters entered a little space fenced 
off from the arena by a high board wall. 
Opposite the first gate was another, in the 
board wall, leading into the arena. Here 
stood a span of melancholy mules with red 
tassels on their old harness, ready to drag 
the dead bulls from the arena. In the hot 
sunshine, a faint smell of the slaughter- 
house pervaded the place. 

On the east side of this small inclosure 
a shed had been erected to make a rough _ 
dressing room. Here half a dozen men — 
and boys were dressing for the corrida. 
The boys were putting on the red and blue 
uniforms of the monosabios; the men, the 
bright-colored trunks and tight jackets of 
banderilleros. 

Just beyond the eastern partition of the 
dressing room Angelito could hear the bulls 
moving in their stalls. He could smell the 
ammoniacal scent of the animals mingled 
with the odor of decaying blood. 

A priest in his cassock stood in the 


.dressing room, talking to the group. He 


had in his hands the crucifix and holy oil, 
ready, in case of necessity, to administer 
extreme unction to the players. 

When Angelito and Rafael entered, the © 
priest came over to the /oreros at once. 
He knew Angelito from former fights, and 
offered his hand. The bullfighter bent and 
kissed it. 

“ How well you are looking, Angelito!” 
he complimented. “ Ca/ A man can keep 
well in Caracas, up in the mountains, but 
here in Valencia it is so hot—” He made 
a gesture expressive of the heat. “ Pues, 
we have a great crowd to-day. The ca- 
thedral was jammed, and a little army 
came to confession.” He turned toward 
Rafael. ‘“ Whom have we here?” 

“ A torero who fights unknown, padre.” 

“Caramba, an unknown sword — that 
is indeed romantic! I shall expect thrilling 
deeds from you, sevor, but—take care of 
yourself!” 

He patted Rafael on the arm in paternal 
fashion. 

At that moment, out in the circo, the 
municipal band began playing a waltz. 
The swing of the music went through An- 
gelito, who always counted the music as 
the real beginning of a bullfight. After . 
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it climbed by ascending thrills to the 
death of the bull. 

He hoped the bulls would be steady ani- 
mals, for Rafael’s sake. He had a feeling 
that he was Rafael’s host, and that he was 
personally responsible for his safety. 

The two fighters began getting out of 
their everyday clothes into their fighting 
regalia. Two monosabios acted as valets, 
laying out their trunks, jackets, stockings, 
capes, cloaks, sashes, and bandages. 

. The monosabio José attended to Ange- 
lito, taping his feet, and buckling the bot- 
tom of his knee-length trunks as tightly as 
he could just above the knees. Then the 
torero stood up, and the boy took one end 
of a long silk sash. Angelito adjusted the 
other end to his waist, and then began turn- 
ing slowly, winding on fold on fold of the 
tough silk. A tight green jacket, heavily 
crusted with embroidery, came down to his 
waist. Over this jacket Angelito wore his 
bullfighter’s cloak—a long, sleeveless tunic, 
which swung from his shoulders, reaching 
down to his thighs; but on account of the 
heat he did not put this on at once. 

Angelito’s costume was green with silver 
beading; Rafael’s was of purple velvet with 
gold embroidery, and was the richer of the 
two. 

The banderilleros who were in the dress- 
ing room with the diestros wore travesties 
of this rich apparel. Their trunks and 
jackets were made of bright cotton cloth 
ornamented with steel buttons. Angelito 
was rather ashamed of these men, who 
were to be Rafael’s fighting companions. 

The last thing Angelito did was to take 
down his pigtail, which he wore inconspic- 
uously brushed upward with the hair on 
the top of his head. Now he did it in a 
knot, and fitted over it his mona—a little 
black cap not as large as his fist, which 
stuck directly out on the back of his head. 

The mona and the pigtail are ancient 
badges of the bullfighter’s profession. 
They might possibly protect a man from 
being stunned and killed in case of a sud- 
den fall. 

Near the end of these preparations a 
sour-faced man with a drooping mustache 
climbed down a ladder which leaned against 
the side of the shed. He got far enough 
down to see the fighters, and waved an 
impatient arm at them. 


“Pronto! Prisa!” he urged. “ The 
circo is already full. The crowd is getting 
restless!” 
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This, apparently, was addressed to the 
banderilleros, for he changed tone and 
spoke civilly enough to Angelito. 

“ Are you nearly ready for the proces- 
sion, Sefior Angelito?” he inquired. 

“When the padre is ready,” said the 
bullfighter. 

Thereupon the cleric stepped forward, 
and the group of fighters turned to a cru- 
cifix hung on the east wall of the dressing 
room. This wall creaked occasionally 
from the movement of the bulls on the 
other side. 

The priest placed his palms together, 
and began a prayer for the safety of the 
fighters. He looked steadfastly at the cru- 
cifix, and his Spanish was sonorous and 
fervent: 

Angelito knelt stiffly, on account of his 
tight knee buckles. He spread his arms 
to the carved figure, and the cadaverous 
color of the body with its gouts of dull red 
paint reminded him of a victim of a bull- 
fight. The stigma in the side might very 
well have been the thrust of a horn. The 
image moved a little now and then, under 
the pressure of the animals on the other 
side of the wall. 

The man clinging to the ladder did not 
pray, because he was not going to fight. 
He was the promoter of the corrida. The 
moment the padre ceased praying he called 
briskly: 

“ All right now! Form line!” 

Then he scrambled back to the roof of 
the shed, where he could overlook the 
arena. 

All the fighters put on their brilliant 
cloaks—green, purple, orange, violet-—gay 
actors in the uncertain tragedy they were 
about to stage. Behind the toreros and 
banderilleros came a double file of mono- 
Sabios, with bright red shirts and blue 
trousers. These were the novices of the 
ring, the developing bullfighters. At the 
end of the procession were the poor old 
mules with red tassels on their harness. 

As the brilliantly colored troupe stood 
silent in the stinking inclosure, Angelito 
glanced around to see how Rafael was ac- 
cepting such poor surroundings. The poet 
was staring through the gate. 

“ Dias!” thought Angelito. “I was stu- 
pid to bring such a man to this provincial 
circo. I should have dissuaded him from 
this foolish adventure!” 

The black-mustached man on the roof, 
after scanning the formation in the little 


















yard, waved a hand toward the arena. The 
band abruptly stopped the waltz and broke 
into a military march. 

Angelito straightened himself. The dou- 
ble gates that led into the arena were 
thrown open. On his eyes flared the wide 
yellow of the sand and the color of the 
sunshades and the women’s gala dresses 
gilding the great horseshoe of seats in the 
intense sunlight. The torero leaned for- 
ward, and, keeping step to the music, 
marched at the head of the troupe into the 
amphitheater. 

A burst of shouting and clapping of 
hands greeted the entry of the fighters. It 
came to Angelito like a shaking of the air. 
They were uproarious, these unaccustomed 
Valencians. He heard his own name shout- 
ed over and over. Not often did the pre- 
mier diestro of Caracas come over the 
mountains to Valencia. 

Angelito marched around the arena with 
a bold swinging of his green cloak. He 
looked up at the bank of faces. Hand- 
kerchiefs, sunshades, and walking canes 
were flourished at him. It was a din of 
triumph. 

It poured strength into Angelito. It 
keyed him up for great things. He bowed 
and smiled at these frantic provincials, and 
in the back of his head he was glad that 
Rafael should hear this ovation. He was 
somebody, even if not a fidalgo. Young 
Jiminez could hardly avoid mentioning this 
uproar to his sister. 

In one of the ringside boxes Angelito saw 
a girl with scarlet flowers in her hair. She 
reminded him vaguely of Socorro Jiminez.. 
On an impulse, he swung off his green cloak 
and shot it up through the air to her. She 
caught it, evidently with the most intense 
pleasure, and spread it on the circular bal- 
ustrade of the boxes, with its bright green 
hanging inside the ring. 

After the first diestro had thus paid his 
tribute to beauty, Rafael and the bande- 
rilleros flung up their cloaks at regular in- 
tervals around the grand stand. The spec- 
tators caught them and spread them on the 
balustrade, where they gave new and bril- 
liant touches of color to the ensemble. 

Just inside the circle of boxes was a low 
inner wall, which cut off a narrow passage 
completely around the arena. Narrow 


openings through the wall—which is called 
the barrera, or barrier — admitted fighters 
into the passage in their flight from the 
bulls. 
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Angelito and Rafael went over to the 
barrier in front of the center of the grand 
stand, while the monosabios and bande- 
rilleros spread out over the yellow sand to 
play the bull. On the south side of the 
ring the promoter of the fight still stood on 
top of the dressing room. He was to lift a 
door in the southern wall of the arena, to 
turn @ bull into the ring. 

He gave a signal, the band ceased play- 
ing. Came that moment of suspense im- 
mediately before the thrilling drama of the 
bullfight. 

From his stand at the extreme northern 
rim of the banks of seats, a herald blew a 
blast on his trumpet. It was a brave fan- 
fare of notes, a single loud voice defying 
a the pride of a swordsman in his ~ — 

ill. ; 

The distant promoter, on top of the 
dressing shed, pulled on an invisible rope. 
A black rectangle appeared in the yellow 
wall beneath him. Every eye in the am- 
phitheater was fixed on this black opening. ~ 
Angelito watched it, and in his heart he | 
hoped it would send forth some worthy 
bull, a noble foe. 

The head and horns of a big animal ap- 
peared out of the blackness and emerged 
into the dazzling sunshine. The man on 
top of the wall lifted two crimson rosettes 
and flung them downward with all his 
strength. Their iron barbs stuck deep in 
the bull’s shoulders. 

The next instant the animal came snort- 
ing and plunging into the arena, and all the 
banderilleros and red jackets fell into a 
maze of swift play, to draw its charge; 
but a single glance told Angelito that the 
bull was a failure. Instead of instantly 
singling out some enemy, it flung its head 
about, and tried to rake the rosettes out of 
its shoulders. When a monosabio came 
near it, the animal would snort, shake its 
head, or make a half-hearted charge. It 
was a disgraceful bull. 

Disgust went over Angelito. He knew 
that no mortal man can tell whether a bull 
will fight, but nevertheless a tame bull, 
just when he was keyed up for battle, al- 
ways tortured him. 

One of the banderilleros did succeed in 
provoking the animal to charge him. He 
stamped his feet and waved two red ban- 
derillas at the creature, and at last the bull 
rushed. 

The man stood with his short red spears 
lifted as high as he could hold them. He 
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leaned over the horns of the charging bull, 
drove the 5 7 into the big shoul- 
ders, immediately behind the rosettes, and 
swung his body out of the way. The bull 
on rn past with two new torments in his 


Dut Tae was the last play they succeed- 
ed in getting out of the cowardly bull. 
After that it ran away from the men like 
a stray cow. 

After three or four minutes of driving it 
around the arena, the spectators began hiss- 
ing and catcalling. The promoter opened 
the door to the bull pen again, and the 
monosabios drove the animal ignominiously 
through it. As it leaped through the gate 
it raked off one of the rosettes, which lay 
a little red mark in the glare of yellow 
sand. 

Angelito was chagrined at this stupid 
corrida. That he had brought Rafael along 
somehow made it worse. He feared this 
poor exhibition would be retailed to So- 
corro Jiminez. At the thought, he looked 
appealingly at Rafael amid the hisses and 
catcalls. 

“ Demonio! These provincials! No 
‘ circo, no dressing room, no attendants, and 
no bulls! I'll never take another such en- 
gagement as long as I live!” 

“Ca! The next bull may be better,” 
suggested Rafael. 

But the next bull was little better. When 
the promoter flung the rosettes into its 
shoulders, it plunged into the arena in a 
rage, and chased its bright-colored enemies 
behind the barrier, but its first rush did 
not last long. After the banderilleros had 
pinned a pair of darts in its shoulders, the 
bull grew wary. When it came time for 
the dart throwers to quit their play and 
for Angelito to bring about the animal’s 
death, the torero had difficulty in luring 
the bull to attack at all. The big creature 
stood in the center of the arena with two 
yellow banderillas dangling from _ its 
streaked shoulders. 

Angelito approached it, swung his red 
cape at it. The big brute simply pawed 
the ground and shook its horns. The torero 
advanced within three steps of the creature, 
swung his cloak almost against its nose. 
The bull lowered its head and charged. Its 
bulk passed under the red cape. Its high 
hump tossed up the ¢orero’s arms; its bar- 
rel barely grazed Angelito’s stomach and 
legs. The smell of the hot animal en- 
veloped him, and he lifted a hand to wipe 
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from his face a thread from its slavering 
muzzle. 

Came a rattle of applause at this first in- 
teresting play, but the bull’s fire was spent. 
Instead of charging again, it moved away 
from the swordsman. Angelito followed it, 


filled with shame and anger. He felt more 
like a neatherd than a torero. He shook 
his head, whipped his rapier in disgust so 
that all the spectators might see that he 
was disgusted. 

At last, after Angelito had followed and 
stamped in an absurd fashion, the bull 
turned and faced him. The torero knew 
this would be the bull’s last charge. He 
lifted the hilt of his rapier level with his 
eyes and sighted along the steel at the little 
spot right on top of the bull’s shoulders 
through which he could strike the heart. 

Finally the animal charged. Angelito 
leaned toward the advancing bulk. He saw 
the tip of his rapier disappear between the 
shoulders. He thrust fiercely downward, 
to sheathe his weapon in the huge animal; 
but the half-breed bull could not endure the 
steel. It swerved, jerked the rapier from 
Angelito’s hands, and bolted away, with 
the weapon about half buried between its 
shoulders. 

At.this mishap all the banderilleros ran 
out, trying to head off the bull. As the 
frightened animal ran past them, they 
swung their red capes at the sword, trying 
to wrap them around the hilt and draw it 
out. The bull, quite beside itself with ter- 
ror and pain, leaped over the barrier into 
the inner runway. Banderilleros and mono- 


_sabios opened a gate in the barrier, and 


tried to drive the animal out; but blood 
began flowing from the brute’s nostrils, and 
presently it knelt in this narrow space, its 
hind parts tumbled against the fence. 

One of the danderilleros now drew out 
the sword, and brought it back to Angelito, 
wiping it on his cape as he came. A mono- 
sabio killed the bull. Then old mules came 
jingling in, to drag the dead animal out of 
the runway, across the arena, and out of 
the bulls’ gate. 

As the bull went out, the herald blew a 
triumphant blast on his bugle, and a mo- 
ment later the band broke into a gay air; 
but this triumph was pure routine, and 
without heart. There were catcalls and 
hissings. A scattering of men rose in the 
Soxes, and began making their way toward 
the entrance. Others shouted: 

“ Viejo toro!” —“ Old bull!” 




















“ Give us our money back!” 
“This is no bullfight, it is merely a 
slaughterhouse!” 

“ A lifeless old hide!” 

“We won’t pay money to see a beef 
killed!” 

The monosabios pushed out barrows of 
sand, to cover up a few red stains in the 
arena, and shoveled up some of the drop- 
pings of the tortured bull; but the red- 
shirted youngsters worked with embarrass- 
ment under the shadow of public disap- 
proval. Angelito occasionally shook his 
head and whipped his sword, to express his 
disgust. He was afraid the n 
would advertise his fiasco. They might 
even prevent him from entering the big 
Spanish corrida which was approaching. 

“ Demonio!” he growled to Rafael. 
“ Why did we ever come to such a place as 
Valencia?” 

The promoter climbed down from the 
roof of the dressing room shed, and later 
Angelito saw him coming up the passage- 
way between the barrier and the seats. 
The grand stand likewise saw him, and a 
scattered cry of “ Fuego! Fuego!” ran 
over the crowd. 

The promoter hurried up to Angelito. 

“ Senor,” he cried, among the noises of 
the spectators, “‘ we must do something to 
hold the people! Caramba! Look how 
they are going away, and no doubt de- 
manding their money back at the gate!” 

Angelito made a sharp gesture. 

“ Demonio, I did not select these cow- 
ardly bulls!” 

“ Will you complain if I hearten them 
the best I can?” 

The torero knew what the promoter was 
hinting at. 

“ But think of my standing as a fighter!” 
he protested. 

“ Sangre de Cristo!” cried the fellow. 
“ Shall I lose all my gate money on account 
of your standing as a fighter? Will you 
disappoint the crowd at a great religious 
fiesta on account of your standing as a 


| fighter?” 


” More cries of “ Fuego! Fuego!’ came 
from the seats, and the promoter made a 
despairing gesture. 

Rafael shrugged. 

“Ca! Let him go ahead! In the prov- 
inces one must be a provincial!” he said. 

Angelito stood out a little longer, saying 
that what the promoter proposed was cruel 
—inordinato; but Rafael’s desertion de- 
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cided the matter. The impresario made a 
gesture of agreement, and turned back to- 
ward the bull pen again. 

“ Caramba, what a fight!” snapped An- 
gelito, in disgust. 

The spectators were suddenly on the gui 
vive. Came a clatter of applause, while 
men who were going out turned back to 
their seats. There were more cries of 
“ Fuego!” Women waved their sunshades. 

The promoter reappeared on the shed. 
The crowd roared, because his distant fig- 
ure held two flaming torches in his hands. 
In the midst of the uproar came the buoy- 
ant fanfare of the herald. At these pene- 
trating notes complete silence fell over the 
arena. 

The promoter opened the door of the 
bull pen. An instant later the head of a 
black bull appeared in the opening. The 
promoter lifted his fiery torches and hurled 
them down into the shoulders of the brute. 

An instant whirl of action followed. The 
bull, with flames leaping from its back, 
charged in a fury of pain at the bright- 
colored gadflies that danced before it. The 
spectators gathered to celebrate the holy 
fiesta shrieked, howled, flung up hats and 
sunshades, s with ecstasy. 

The bull shot like a huge black bolt at 
everything that moved. Banderilleros 
dashed behind the barrier, while their fel- 
lows drew the endless charge. 

A man in yellow came out with yellow 
banderillas, and the bull hurtled at him. 
The player lifted his darts and leaned over, 
but his haste in striking threw him out of 
balance, and he stuck the danderillas awk- 
wardly—one down on the bull’s shoulder, 
the other too far up its neck. A disgraceful 


. play! They should have been neatly paired 


just behind the rosettes. 

However, the spectators roared joyously, 
not regarding this fine point of art ies: 
symmetry. 

“Fire! Fire!” they repeated. 

They were happy, but the ragged dan- 
derillas and the applause irritated Angelito. 

“Caramba! ‘These Valencians are low 
animals!” he thought. “ They applaud 
stupidities! ” 

Then he saw that Rafael Jiminez was se- 
lecting a rapier from four or five offered 
, him by a monosabio. Angelito looked at 
‘his friend in alarm. 

“ Rafael!” he called above the applause. 
“‘T will do this. That bull is crazed. It is 
no ordinary risk—your sister—” 
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The whi out a sword. 

we Con's lightning!” he exclaimed angrily. 
“ Don’t I escape my mother and sister even 
in Valencia?” 

He sighted down the thin ribbon of the 
blade, which looked like watered silk. 

“ But, Rafael,” warned the experienced 
bullfighter, “ you are going in too early. 
Let the danderilleros wear him down a 
bit!” 

For answer, the youth picked up his crim- 
son cape and whipped his rapier under it, 
so as to hold out the bright-hued silk on 
the steel. 

Angelito stepped forward and touched his 
arm. 
“ Mi amigo, I tell you it is dangerous 
now—very dangerous. I wouldn’t attempt 
it myself!” 

But the spectators saw the poet advanc- 
ing with sword and cape into the yellow 
ring, and new gusts of applause swept over 
them. 

“ Magnifico! Guapo! Invicto!” they 
shouted, hailing the young man’s courage. 

Angelito stood by the barrier, watching 
the slender figure in purple and gold walk 
out on the sand with the light step of a 
trained fighter. He thought of Socorro 
again, and what the girl would do if any- 
thing should happen to Rafael. 

The dbanderilleros were now playing the 
bull toward the center of the ring. When 
they had lured him in front of Rafael, the 
whole troupe dashed for the barriers. The 
sudden shift from these flying colored fig- 
ures to a single purple fighter standing 
quietly in the sunshine brought even the 
tortured bull to a standstill. 

About the young aristocrat hung a nat- 


ural grace which none of the other per- ° 


formers even approached. A wave of the 
crimson silk cape, and the black monster 
flashed at the youth. The bull whipped 
up the silk with its bulk, it wheeled and 
came again. With a curving gesture of 
his cape, Rafael seemed to swing the great 
black bulk to the other side. The flaming 
animal passed under his outstretched arms, 
and the youth drew the bull around once 
again. 

The poet’s play looked as simple and 
rhythmic as dancing. In the brilliant 
sunshine, the spectators watched this play 
of flame, color, and danger in absolute 
silence. Angelito stared at it as if hypno- 
tized. What a diestro the youth was! 
What a marvel! 
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In Angelito’s thoughts, Rafael’s skill 
wound itself about his sister Socorro. 
Dios in cielo! What a senorita she must 
be! What a brother, what a sister! 

Something struck Angelito on the -back 
of his hand. He looked down. A piece 
of jewelry lay on the sand. A sudden 
uproar broke from the amphitheater, and 
silver, coins, fans, and kerchiefs fell into 
the bull ring. 

As Angelito looked around, a kind of 
gasp went over the crowd. The (orero 
knew that gasp! 

He whirled. The next moment he seized 
a rapier and dashed across the sand toward 
the fight. 

As the bull charged, flame and smoke 
from the torches had whipped the poet in 
the eyes. Angelito saw the bull lunging 
straight at the youth. He saw Rafael give 
back, blinking, lift his rapier, and try to 
defend himself. 

The point struck a bone as the brute 
lunged. The blade doubled and snapped. 
The next moment the huge head was under 
the fighter. 

As the bull tossed, the slender figure 
was flung high over the black head. The 
body fell on the animal’s black hind quar- 
ters, and then rolled to the sand. 

The bull whirled to impale the purple 
figure when Angelito flung himself on the 
monster, blanketing its head in his red 
cape. An instant later the forero was 
rushed backward, caught between the bull’s 
horns. 

Amphitheater, banderilleros, the sand 
beneath him, became a blur of flying color 
to Angelito. All that he saw distinctly 
was the red cape over the head and the 
flying black shoulders with the sputtering 
rosettes of flame; but before the bull could 
toss him, the torero had shortened his 
rapier and stabbed furiously at the great 
head under the red cloth. 

His long training in the Matadero guided 
Angelito’s steel. It struck home in the 
little unprotected spot over the spinal cord. 
Next moment the bull collapsed. 

The torero went tumbling backward 
along the sand, but he rolled like a gym- 
nast, came up on his feet with a perfect 
sense of direction, and, without a pause, 
went running to Rafael. 

The banderilleros were picking up the 
wounded youth. The poet’s beautiful face 
was chalky. His great black eyes turned 
on Angelito. 
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With a terrible pang, the bullfighter 
thought of Socorro Jiminez. 

“Oh, wounds of Christ!” he gasped, 
putting ‘his arms about Rafael to help car- 
try him. “ Beloved camarado, are you 
deeply gored?” 

The figure in the arms of the men 
shrugged faintly, attempted to smile, then 
closed his eyes against the dazzling glare of 
the sun. 

The amphitheater was roaring with ec- 
stasy. It was aflutter with rainbows. In 
the midst of this storm of delight the her- 
ald blew a shrill note of triumph. The 
door of the bull pen opened, the old mules 
trotted out and dragged the dead bull out 
of the ring. 

Rafael’s crimson cape was left alone in 
the yellow arena. . 


Tuat afternoon as the train from Val- 
encia climbed back across the Andes, An- 
gelito sat in the baggage car, beside the 
litter on which Rafael lay. The espada’s 
seat was a bale of cloth from one of Valen- 
cia’s cloth mills. Angelito sat humped 
over, chin in hands, with a dozen miserable 
thoughts gnawing at his brain. He felt 
himself culpable for agreeing to fight a 
bull tortured by flambeaux. He thought 
of the grief so soon in store for Socorro 
Jiminez and her mother. Occasionally 
there flickered through his mind what the 
newspapers would say about his fight at 
Valencia. They might very well discredit 
him, and destroy his chance of taking part 
in the great Spanish corrida which was 
approaching. 

Then his thoughts would return to 
Socorro Jiminez. What would the girl 
think of him? 

The unhappy fellow fished with his fore- 
finger under his collar, and drew up his 
rosary. He began passing the beads 
through his fingers, his lips moving to the 
appropriate prayers, but his thoughts clung 
about the wounded poet, the sister, the 
wretchedness he was bringing her, the news- 
papers, the coming Spanish corrida from 
which he might be barred, and the sister 
again. 

It seemed to Angelito that Socorro Jimi- 
nez had been for him a distant possibility, 
but now he could hardly hope to gain an- 
other glance from her. 

A white sheet was drawn over the poet 
up to his chin. His pale face shook to the 
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tremors of the train. A terrifying thought 
struck Angelito—that his friend was dead; 
but at that moment the black eyes opened 
and looked at the bullfighter. 

Angelito leaned over and put his ear 
close to Rafael’s lips. 

“Do you want something, Rafael?” 

“ You—mustn’t—tell—Socorro.” 

“No, I won’t.” Then Angelito hap- 
pened to think that this was absurd. 
“ How can I help it, Rafael?” 

“ Take—me—to—your—casa.” 

“T could do that.” The fighter was 
rather surprised at the suggestion. “ They 
will be expecting you to return.” 

“ Tell her—I have gone—to the Tuy— 
family estate on the Tuy.” 

Angelito nodded. 

“ Yes, I’ll do that, Rafael.” 

The poet lay without speaking, pressing 
his lips together in his stresses of pain. 
Angelito leaned over him, yearning to do 
something to ease the jolting of the train. 
He slipped his palms under the wounded 
man’s dark, rumpled hair, and held the 
weight of his head. Thus supported, the 
sufferer looked weakly through the door of 








the baggage car. 
“ Sunset!” he whispered. “ The end of 
the day!” 


The bullfighter followed the stricken 
man’s gaze. Through the rectangle of the 
door he saw the clouds of an Andean sun- 
set rising up from the abysses below. Some 
dark and monstrous caldron was boiling 
red and purple vapors against a sky of 
tingling blues and greens. 

The bullfighter recalled the poem Rafael 
had read to Narciso Montauban that morn- 
ing, and he knew that his friend was think- 
ing of his verses now. 

Such a feeling of pathos seized Angelito 
that tears welled from his eyes and dropped 
between his outstretched arms. He felt 
sure that his friend would die. It seemed 
that because Rafael had written the poem, ~ 
this evil had come upon him. 

The thought of Socorro Jiminez mingled 
with her brother’s tragedy. All the im- 
agery and fineness of the t, his grace 
and daring in the corrida, his silent endur- 
ance of the jolting of the train, and now 
his weak, sad gazing at the sunset—all 
these endearing finenesses somehow in- 
hered also in Socorro Jiminez. She, too, 
was fine, brave, patrician, sensitive, and 
patient, somehow in a more exquisite way 
than Rafael himself. 
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At moments it seemed to Angelito that 
through her brother he was in some way 
ministering to the girl herself, and for her 
his tears were falling. 


VI 


Wirx the installation of Rafael as a 
patient in the front room of the blue casa 
on Calle Traposo, medicos and sisters of 
charity became familiars of the house. The 
front room, with its frieze of rose vases, 
crossed rapiers, and religious lithographs, 
now reeked of disinfectants. At Rafael’s 
bedside arose the melancholy scaffolding 
of a Murphy’s drip, with its elevated tank 
and its tubes which ran down into the 
poet’s wounds and out again into a slop 
jar. The faint tap, tap, tap, of the solu- 
tion might have been the poet’s life drip- 
ping away. 

With such a terrible example of the in- 
juries which might be received from a bull- 
fight constantly before her eyes, the old 
peon woman, Angelito’s mother, went 
about her work mumbling continual 
prayers for the safety of her son. On this 
particular morning she was in her own 
room, a little den far to the rear of the 
patio, which had been made for servants, 
and which she chose instinctively for her 
quarters when her son moved her out of 
the squalor of the Matadero district to this 
casa. 

To give point to her reverie, she was 
still stitching the rents in Rafael’s fighting 
trunks where the bull’s horns had pene- 
trated. She had washed the blood from 
the fabric, but the torn places still fright- 
ened her, and she was hardly able to con- 
trol her stitches. 

“Oh, madre in cielo!” she prayed, 
blinking her eyes as she bent over the 
work. “My poor Pancho! Some day, 
some day—” 

She broke off, shaking her old head 
fearfully, when the door opened without 
any formality, and Angelito put in his 
head 


«“ Have you got it fixed, madre?” he 
ed 


“Tn a moment or two, hijo. Won’t you 


_ come in?” 


The bullfighter hesitated and glanced 
up the patio, to see if any one was in 
sight. Then he stepped inside and closed 
the door behind him. He looked about in 
distaste. 


“Caramba, what a room! As much 
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like our old hovel in the Matadero as two 
peas! ” 

“ This is much drier, my son.” 

“And your lottery tickets, and your 
peppers, and your yammi roots!” He stood 
looking about the dirt floor in the depth 
of disgust. His eyes paused on a kind of 
board stuck full of lottery tickets, such as 
the street venders carry around on the 
streets of Caracas. “ Madre, how often 
have I asked you never again to sell a 
lottery ticket?” 

The old creature looked stubbornly at 
the tickets. 

“ It makes money, Pancho.” 

“ Three thousand devils!” he stormed. 
“We have enough money! Look at this 
casa—fifteen or twenty rooms! Valgame 
Dios, I don’t know how many rooms, and 
you pick the worst one! I have bought 
you dresses, and you wear that old skirt! 
I buy shoes, and you wear alpergatas, and 
now you sell lottery tickets for more 
money!” 

The old peon woman stitched silently 
on the torn velvet trunks. 

“ Why don’t you give up fighting bulls, 
Pancho?” she asked doggedly. 

The man stared at her. 

“T have to have money to run all this.” 

“ But why run it?” cried the peon 
woman. “ You could sell this casa and 
live forever in safety. You need never 
take another risk.” 

Angelito looked at his mother, and 
drew down his lips. “ How long do you 
think my friends would recognize me, 
madre, if I lived in such a hovel as you 
have in mind?” 

“Ay de mi!” sighed the old peon. “ If 
your friends really loved you, Pancho, 
they could not endure to see you risk your 
life in the circo every Sunday. That avould 
break their hearts.” 

“ Madre,” exclaimed the fighter impa- 
tiently, “ you do not understand. Aristo- 
cratic friends are not like peon friends. 
Peons fall in with each other anyhow. 
Rich or poor, clad or naked, full or hun- 
gry, they are always the same; but friend- 
ship among aristocrats is more like a game. 
One must be prepared to play, or cé@, one 
can’t play! Aristocrats have standards, 
something to live up to—a fine casa, honor, 
bravery, money. If you fail to have these, 
out you go among the peons. That is fair. 
Friendship among the aristocrats is a game, 
like a bullfight.” 
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“Valgame Dios!” cried the old peon 
woman, throwing up her hands. “ Then, 
my son, is not a peon friend a thousand 
times better and more faithful than 
a caballero friend?” 

“ Not at all! The peon is at the bottontf; 
and can lose nothing. Since he has no 
rank, he requires none. Look at me—I am 
no longer a peon. I have carved a place 
for myself among the cabdalleros with my 
rapier. I hold my place with my rapier. 
They are my dear friends, naturally, as 
long as I hold my place. The caballeros 
are really more faithful than the peons, 
They are faithful to their standards—hon- 
or, bravery, power.” 

“What you call faithfulness to stand- 
ards,” returned the old woman, “is just 
selfishness. For you to wear fine clothes 
and spend money on them pleases them, 
and they won’t put up with you unless you 
do so.” 

“ Seguramente, it is as I say—they live 
to standards, principles. The Son of the 
Virgin taught us that, madrecita—to live 
for principles.” 

Angelito crossed himself. 

“ Huy, a fine son you are to say it is re- 
ligion to desert your friends when they 
meet misfortune! That is what comes of 
talking to aristocrats and learning their 
wickedness!” She tossed the mended 
trunks point-blank at her son. “ There 
they are! Why were you in such a hurry 
to get them?” 

“T want to return them.” 

“ He can’t use them—never again, poor 
joven!” 

“TJ want to carry them to his villa and 
tell his people that he has gone to the 
Tuy.” 

The old woman looked at the fighter 
sharply. 

“Ca! You are going to carry them to 
the villa?” 

“ Yes,” nodded Angelito, a little uncom- 
fortably. . “‘ Yes—I must return them to 
his sister.” 

The old lottery ticket vender grimaced. 

“Caramba, do you imagine she would 
look twice at you if it wasn’t for your 
money and your casa? What a fool you 
are, Pancho! You say yourself the aristo- 
crats care for nothing except what you can 
give them, and then you jump about and 
cry, ‘Hurry, madre! Get the trunks fixed, 
madre!’—and off you rush to the villa to 
speak to this fortune hunter!” 


THE BULLFIGHTER 





Angelito’s swarthy skin darkened. 

“ No, I am not a fool, madre. When you 
are an aristocrat, you try to get what you 
want. It is a game. If she did not get 
money and a villa, she would lose her place. 
If I did not marry some soft, pale girl in 
silk, I would lose my place. I say it isa 
game, madre, like bullfighting. There is a 
great deal more in bullfighting than just 
the money you get out of it, and there is a 
great deal more in marrying an aristocrat 
than just the name and power she brings 
you. Marriage to an aristocrat is a fine 
thing in itself, and that’s why name and 
power go with it.” 

The old woman got up with furious tears 
in her eyes. 

“ Demonio! I’m sorry I ever fixed the 
dirty things for you!” 

The torero turned out of the room into 
the patio. 

“ Diablo! I don’t see why I ever stop 
to talk to you!” 


Angelito made a bundle of the clothes . a 


and started out of the casa, wondering 
whether he ought to withhold the knowl- 
edge of Rafael’s injuries from the Jiminez 
family. On his way out he stopped in the 
front room, to see the poet. A sister of 
mercy at the bedside beckoned him not to 
enter. Then she rose and came to the door 
herself. 

“ Sefior Jiminez had a very bad night,” 
she whispered, glancing at her patient. 
“He was delirious, and kept calling for 
pencil and paper.” 

“ Pobrecito!” said the torero. “He 
wanted to write something.” 

“ Si, senor. Then he began repeating 
some poetry, and wanted me to take his 


dictation. Finally I gave him some pow- 
ders just before daylight. He is still 
asleep.” 


“ Poetry!” mused the bullfighter, look- 
ing at Rafael’s shadowy face among the 
pillows. 

He could not understand how the set- 
ting of words in line could so burn a man 
up with desire. 

“Ts he going to get well?” he whispered 
to the sister. 

“He is young, sevor, and God is very 
merciful to the young.” 

She crossed herself with a hand rough- 
ened from service. 

“T am going to his house,” explained 
Angelito. “ He asked me not to tell his 
mother and sister.” 
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“Ts his mother an invalid?” asked the 
nurse. 
“ T—don’t know,” hesitated Angelito, a 
little dubious about telling the sister a 
falsehood. 


The nun noiselessly returned to her seat ~ 


at the bedside. Angelito picked up his 
bundle and moved slowly out of the casa. 
In the calle he hailed a passing cab and 
set out for Paraiso. 

As Angelito rode southward, he knew 
that the Sefiora and the Sefiorita Jiminez 
would immediately find the rents in the 
clothing. He began inventing a story to 
answer the questions which they would 
most certainly ask. He decided to say 
that a novillo had flung him on the fence 
and had torn his clothing. Then he would 
add, as if from a sudden memory: 

“ Oh, yes, and I forgot to tell you that 
Rafael has gone down to the Jiminez estate 
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on the Tuy. He said he would be there 
for a few days.” 

The bullfighter thought that this would 
give Rafael’s absence an inconsequential 
air. 

“ Oh, yes, I forgot to tell you—” 

And all the while he would be handing 
in the torn garments, and Rafael would be 
lying, pale and shadowy, in Angelito’s front 
room, with the ghastly tubes running into 
him and out of him. 

“ He is staying down on the Tuy for a 
few days, looking after the Jiminez estate 
—caramba!” 

By the time he had the details of his 
story worked out, the driver was halting 
beside the high stone pillars and the tall 
iron fence of the Jiminez villa. Directing 
the cabman to follow with the bundle, An- 
gelito opened the big gate and set out down 
the path toward the house. 


(To be continued in the January number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





MYRTILLA WALKING 


Sue walks like the swaying wheat 
On a summer afternoon; 
The glancing of her feet 
Goes to an unheard tune. 
As thus she floats along, 
Her walking makes a song; 
And sometimes the gay breeze 
Of her melodious going 
Hints at her ivory knees 
And other pretty showing. 


Earth’s loveliest fairy things 

Surround her as she goes; 
Warble of hidden springs 

Attend her on her way; 

Yea, the vainglorious rose 
Loses itself in her, 

And the bright singing day 
Forgets aught else is fair; 
And I—ah, I, alas!— 

Am lowlier than the grass, 
O’er which, all careless, pass 

Her little dancing feet, 
Nor reck it is my heart 

That there doth beat. 

Of love she hath no care 
As she walks like the swaying wheat! 


Richard Leigh 

















HEN the charming prince at last 
cut his way through the enchant- 
ed forest, and set foot in that si- 

lent palace, the sleeping beauty was de- 

lighted to be waked with a kiss. It is not 
diffieult, however, to imagine some beau- 
ties who would prefer to be left in dismal, 
cobwebby peace—beauties who had grown 

so used to sleep that waking would be a 

pain and a shock. It is pitiful to think of 
the poor young prince in a case like that— 
except that princes are almost always for- 
tunate in the end, and probably know that 
they will be. 

The real sleeping beauty, you will per- 
haps remember, had a spell put on her at 
her christening by a disgruntled fairy. If 
ever she touched a distaff, she would prick 
herself and die. Another and a better fairy 
interfered, and arranged that, instead of 
death, an enchanted sleep should overtake 
the princess; and so it happened. In vain 
the royal parents prohibited distaffs. Curses 
are very, very hard to avoid, and the poor, 
lovely girl did find a distaff, and did prick 
her finger, and did fall asleep, and so did 
every other living creature in the palace 
with her, to stand or sit or lie just where 
they were for I don’t remember how many 
years. 

Benedicta had nothing to do with fairies, 
and she wouldn’t have known a distaff if 
she had seen one; nevertheless, at the time 
when this story begins, she had been going 
about for years in a sort of enchanted slum- 
ber. She didn’t know that it was a slum- 
ber. She called it dignity, and pride, and 
so on, and clung most tenaciously to her 
twilight existence. 

She was a tall, disdainful creature, very 
pretty, if you had the courage to look at 
her; but the people of Elderfield were so 
well used to her that they had no particu- 
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AND HOW SHE DISCOVERED JUST WHAT IT WAS THAT SHE 
HAD ALWAYS WANTED 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 
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lar wish to look at her. She was simply 
Miss Benedicta Miller, from the old Miller 
place, and the Millers had ceased to be in- 
teresting long before she was born. 

They had been rich, but now they were 
poor. They were very tiresome about it, 
too, keeping up a moldy, lamentable sort 
of state in their dilapidated house, turning 
up their noses at every one new and friend- 
ly, and being frightfully sensitive toward 
all the “ old ” people who offered them any 
courtesy. 

There were only two of them left now— 
Benedicta and her father. Mr. Miller had 
grown so sensitive and squeamish and ab- 
surd that he was practically invisible, and 
was very nearly forgotten. The more he 
saw that he was forgotten, the more hurt 
and resentful he became, and the less would 
he come out into the world. 

Some one had to come out, however. 
They couldn’t be Robinson Crusoes on a 
farm where nothing grew any more. They 
had to buy what they wanted, and, to do 
so, Benedicta had to go to the village. 

This she did two or three times a week 
in a little car, beautifully polished and 
cared for, as she cared for everything. She 
would come rattling down Main Street, and 
no amount of jouncing could make her look 
anything but dignified, just as no hat, how- 
ever old and unbecoming, could destroy the 
beauty of her proud little head and fine 
features. She would enter a shop and give 
a pitiful little order; and because she re- 
membered what a wonderful family the 
Millers had once been, and because she was 
so miserable at their present eclipse, and 
so ashamed of herself for being miserable, 
she would be quite cold and curt. 

Then home she would go, to her father, 
who always asked her what was the news. 
She knew what sort of news he wanted to 
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hear—that some one had inquired about 
him, or sent a message; but no one did that 
any more. 

They would sit down to a meager little 
lunch cooked by the cheapest servant ob- 
tainable. Though Benedicta herself could 
have cooked one ten times better, it would 
have choked them. Even the heartbreak- 
ing bills that came had to be presented to 
Mr. Miller on a silver tray. 

Benedicta admired her father beyond 
measure, and agreed with him that the only 
self-respecting thing for them was to hide 
their shameful poverty from the rest of the 
world; but he was fifty, and she was only 
twenty-three, so that sometimes she was 

not able to find quite the same satisfaction 

in solitary pride that he did. She kept up 
the tradition splendidly, but she didn’t al- 
ways relish it. ° 

For instance, when that Wilkinson girl 
had come to see her, uninvited and unen- 
couraged, she had found it difficult to be 
courteously disagreeable every instant. 
She had to be constantly reminding herself 
that the Wilkinsons were impossible people 
who had been retail grocers when the Mil- 
lers were in their prime. She had also had 
to remind herself that this jolly, friendly 
girl was not, could not be, really friendly, 
but had doubtless come to spy upon their 
poverty and to laugh about it afterward. 

When, from the window, she had watched 
her visitor drive off in a smart little road- 
ster, tears came to Benedicta’s eyes—not 
tears of envy, but of genuine regret that 
the pride of the Millers forbade her to like 
Miss Wilkinson. Her life seemed duller 
and mustier than ever. 


II 


NEVERTHELESS, instead of being pleased, 
Benedicta was affronted when the impossi- 
ble girl came back. It was late one June 
afternoon, in the bright and tranquil hour 
before the sun goes down, and Benedicta, 
weary and idle, was in the sitting room, 
because it was proper for her to be in the 
sitting room. 

She looked out of the window, because 
she was thoroughly tired of looking at the 
room. The fact of its being filled with 
genuine Colonial furniture of fine ma- 
hogany gave her no pleasure at all. The 
landscape, too, was uninspiring—a strag- 
gling, neglected garden, and a stretch of 
fields which had once been part of the Mil- 
ler estate, but which had been first rented 
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and then sold to farmers who did not object 
to working. 

Something was coming along the road. 
She recognized the smart little roadster. 
It turned in at their gateway and stopped 
before their door. 

It was a memorable interview. Indeed, 
it was a battle, and Miss Wilkinson con- 
quered. In the most ordinary way, she 
made a preposterous suggestion. 

“T want you to spend this week-end 
with us,” she said. “ Please do!” 

Benedicta, almost overcome, said that she 
had never spent a night away from home. 

“ Then begin now,” said Miss Wilkinson. 
“ Please come! It’s going to be awfully 
nice. Two—” 

“T’m sure it would be nice, but I really 
can’t,” said Benedicta firmly. 

Miss Wilkinson seemed perfectly un- 
aware that it is bad manners to press an 
invitation. She had taken a fancy to Bene- 
dicta’s dark beauty, with her sulky mouth 
and her unhappy eyes, and she was sorry 
for her. She kept on urging until Bene- 
dicta was obliged to point out to her that 
invitations must come not from daughters, 
but from mothers, and that she was not ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“ All right!” said the other good-humor- 
edly. “Then mother ‘Il come to-morrow 
and ask you.” 

“ But—” Benedicta began. 

She found it hard to go on. Impossible 
as Miss Wilkinson was, it was difficult to 
dislike her. The idea of a week-end in her 
company was terribly tempting. It was an 
invitation to be young for a little while. 

“ But,” Benedicta went on more gently, 
“ you see, you live so near, it really seems 
absurd to stay overnight. I should like 
very much to come some afternoon—” - 

Miss Wilkinson had said a week-end, and 
a week-end she intended to have. 

“ Tf I could get her away from this ghast- 
ly house, the girl would be entirely differ- 
ent,” she thought. “Poor thing! She 
really wants to come, too.” 

So she kept at it, and, being an obsti- 
nate creature, accustomed to her own way, 
she at last obtained Benedicta’s reluctant 
consent. 

“Tl come for you on Friday, before 
dinner,” she said gayly. 

Off she went, well pleased with herself, 
and with Benedicta, and with almost every- 
thing else in the world. 

But Mr. Miller! Better to pass over that 
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interview, for it accomplished nothing ex- 
cept to make both father and daughter very 
miserable. Even Mr. Miller was forced to 
admit that, as the invitation had been ac- 
cepted, nothing could be done. All the 
Millers did what they said they would do, 
no matter how disastrous the consequences. 
All he wished was to say what he thought 
of this undignified, improper proceeding, 
and he did so. 

Ill 


Witxrinsons being kind to a Miller! 
Mrs. Wilkinson conducting Benedicta to a 
charming little bedroom, and actually kiss- 
ing her at the door! Mr. Wilkinson meet- 
ing her in the dining room and saying: 

“It’s a pleasure to see the daughter of 
Mr. Hamilton Miller in my house. Your 
father was one of my earliest customers.” 

Mr. Wilkinson saying this, and not seem- 
ing at all ashamed of having had custom- 
ers! Nan—that was Miss Wilkinson’s 
name—doing everything possible to make 
her somewhat difficult guest feel at home! 

When at last she was left alone in her 
room to dress for dinner, Benedicta had to 
struggle with a great desire to cry, for ri- 
diculous reasons—because Mrs. Wilkinson 
had kissed her, because the room itself was 
so pretty, furnished in white and lit by a 
rose-shaded lamp, because she was touched, 
and was ashamed of herself for being 
touched. She reminded herself that she had 
come as a favor to Nan, and against her 
own will. She remembered that everything 
in her chilly, bleak little room at home was 
an heirloom. 

“T ought to have more poise,” she told 
herself sternly. 

When she came down to dinner, she had 
perhaps a little too much poise. The Wil- 
kinsons all kept on being kind, because it 
was natural to them, and because they 
knew all about the Millers and understood 
Benedicta; but the other guests saw in her 
nothing but ‘a very stiff, cool, silent girl in 
a dowdy frock, and they didn’t like her. 

There were two girls and three others, 
whom Nan called “ boys,” but who were 
what Benedicta considered young men, and 
= frivolous ones. Three men and four 
girls! 

“Of course, I’m the extra one,” she 
thought. “It doesn’t matter to me, of 
course.” 

She felt still more extra and superfluous 
after dinner, when they began to dance as 
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a matter of course. One of the men asked 
her to dance, but she declined. She told 
Mrs. Wilkinson that she didn’t care for 
dancing, but the truth was that she knew 
nothing but waltzes and two-steps, which 
were of no more use than minuets. It 
wouldn’t do, though, for a Miller to con- 
fess herself ignorant of the art. 

So she sat beside her hostess, consoling 
herself with pride, and finding it a very 
dismal sort of thing. Indeed, she was 
scarcely able to speak, for fear the un- 
steadiness in her voice might betray her 
misery. 
“Oh, why did I come?” she asked her- 
self. “Oh, why, why didn’t I stay home, 
and not know how happy every one else 
is? Here I just have to sit and look on. 
I’m young, too! Oh, I wish I wasn’t! I 
wish I was old—old, like fathcr. Then I 
wouldn’t care!” 

“ Here’s some one else who doesn’t care 
for dancing,” remarked Mrs. Wilkinson, 
and beckoned to a newcomer who had 
strolled casually in through the open 
French window. “It’s Francis Dumall. 
You know the Dumalls, don’t you?” 

The history of the Dumalls had been 
familiar to Benedicta from her infancy. 
Like the Millers, they had come down in 
the world; but not sadly and slowly like 
the Millers, or generation by generation. 
Paul Dumall had caused the disaster alone 
and unaided, and had brought down his 
family with a crash. 

There was nothing discreditable in the 
debacle. Dumall had ruined himself like 
a gentleman, and had aroused nothing but 
sympathy. What is more, he had died be- 
fore becoming vieux jeu, like poor Mr. Mil- 
ler, and he was now a sort of legend. His 
wife and child had gone away, no one knew 
where. 

“And this must be the son, ” thought 
Benedicta. 

She was pleased and a little excited at 
the idea of meeting some one with a history 
so like her own — some one fallen from 
greatness like herself, suffering the same 
humiliation and sadness. She would have 
liked this young man, even if he hadn’t 
been so very likable. 

He was a tall, slight fellow, a perfect 
Dumall, with gray eyes, fair hair, and the 
fine, big Dumall nose. He was not hand- 
some, but he was agreeable to look at, be- 
cause of his kind and rather shy smile, and 
the sensitive intelligence of his face. 
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He was presented to Benedicta, and they 
looked at each other with rather artless cu- 
riosity. How many Millers and Dumalls 
had met in the past, in circumstances so 
different! Indeed, a Dumall had once mar- 
ried a Miller, long ago, so that they were 
distantly related. : 

“ Sit down, Francis,” said the hospitable 
Mrs. Wilkinson. 

The affection in her manner impressed 
Benedicta. It was obvious that Mrs. Wil- 
kinson had a great regard for this boy. His 
dinner jacket was shabby, his fair hair was 
a little ruffled, he had none of the sleek 
elegance of the other guests; and yet his 
hostess showed him a sort of deference not 
given to the others. 

“Tt’s his family, of course,” thought 
Benedicta. “ She ought to remember that 
the Millers were just the same!” 

In spite of their mutual interest, the two 
young people were constrained and silent 
when Mrs. Wilkinson left them alone. 
Benedicta knew that she ought to talk and 
be gracious and entertaining, but she com- 
pletely lacked practice. Young Dumall 
made no effort whatever, but sat looking at 
the dancers in the next room, not enviously 
or wistfully, but in a calm and thoughtful 
way. 
“ Don’t you care for it, either?” he asked 
suddenly. 

That “either” pleased Benedicta. It 
seemed to place her with Dumall in an- 
other and superior world. It made her feel 
that she really didn’t care for dancing; so 
she said: 

“ No.” 

“ Sometimes I think people have forgot- 
ten how to enjoy themselves,” he went on. 
“They did know long ago, in Greece. 
They danced out in the sun, and did it 
beautifully. They were happy, instead of 
simply being excited.” 

Benedicta_looked with amazement at his 
boyish face, but he did not look at her. He 
was staring ahead of him with a strange, 
lost look that fascinated her, and was talk- 
ing earnestly of Greek festivals, now and 
then using a Greek word. 

From the next room Nan caught sight 
of her, and was impressed. 

“Look at Miss Miller!” she said to her 
partner. “ Isn’t she lovely?” 

Benedicta was, just then. She was listen- 
ing to young Dumall with shining eyes and 
parted lips, entranced by his words. She 
thought he was marvelous. 
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Well, perhaps he was. Another listener 
might have found him a little dogmatic 
and immature; but, after all, he did think, 
and he did imagine, and he had a rare and 
fine admiration for the perished beauties of 
the ancient world. He knew his facts, too. 
He had studied honestly and intelligently. 

When he rose to go, darkness fell upon 
Benedicta. 

“ Aren’t you staying in the house?” she 
asked 


“No,” he answered. She knew very well 
that he was looking at her, although she 
seemed unaware of it. “I have to go into 
the city to-morrow, to buy some books; 
but I'll be here on Sunday afternoon again. 
I—I hope I'll see you then!” 


IV 


On Sunday evening Benedicta pretended 
that she was sleepy; and when Mrs. Wil- 
kinson told her to go to bed, and get a 
good night’s rest, she assented willingly. 
As a matter of fact, she thought that very 
likely she would never go to sleep again. 
Certainly she didn’t want to waste time in 
that way. 

She sat down in the dark by the win- 
dow, where she could look out over the 
garden, but she didn’t see it. She had 
abolished. time and space, and was looking 
into the middle of the afternoon that had 


She saw herself and Francis Dumall sit- 
ting on a fallen tree in the woods, where 
the sun shone through the leaves in queer 
bright spots on his hair, like gold coins. 
He was dressed in an old belted coat and 
tweed trousers that didn’t match, but his 
shabby clothes were worn with his own air 
of careless distinction. He was _ hatless. 
Sometimes he looked like a boy, and some- 
times very much of a man. 

He had talked about books. He had 
talked in an enthralling, a marvelous way. 
He had made Benedicta resolve to begin 
to read books herself. 

“Why have I gone on like this?” she 
thought. “ Never even trying to improve 
my mind, with all the spare time I’ve had! 
It’s disgraceful. I’m ashamed of myself. 
I don’t know what Mr. Dumall must think 
of me!” 

This was somewhat hypocritical, for she 
had at least a suspicion of what Mr. Du- 
mall thought of her. He hadn’t talked 
about books all the time; nor was it likely 
that when he had asked if he might come 











to see her, he had contemplated nothing 
but a literary monologue. 

In spite of this, however, and in spite of 
the look in his gray eyes, which was un- 
mistakably admiration, Benedicta was 
doubtful. 

“ He can’t really like me,” she thought. 

She did not realize how unworthy of a 
Miller such humility was. Why shouldn’t 
he really like her? What was he but a 
boy not much older than herself, and, like 
herself, obscure and poor? She didn’t even 
realize how lovely she was, lost in her ri- 
diculous admiration for him. 

“He’s so different from me!” she 
thought. “He’s not ashamed of being 

r. He doesn’t care one bit about 
clothes, and dancing, and things like that. 
He could hold his own anywhere. Every- 
body respects him and likes him. Nan 
thinks he’s splendid. He is splendid! He’s 
risen above his disadvantages, and I 
haven’t. I’ve let myself be so miserable 
about being poor that I’ve neglected every- 
thing else. He remembers that he belongs 
to a fine old family, and he’s worthy of it!” 

She must follow this inspiring example. 
She must be worthy of her fine, old family. 
She wished the magic summer night would 
pass so that she might begin. She was filled 
with impatience and hope, half happy, half 
miserable. 

She began to dream of the past, when 
the Dumalls and the Millers were in their 
prime, when the two houses blazed with 
lights in the evening and were filled with 
guests, when the estates were intact, when 
the ladies exchanged visits, riding along the 
roads in carriages, and all the country peo- 
ple uncovered as they passed. All gone 
now—gone forever! 

“T don’t care!” she said, wiping away a 
tear. “I'd rather have what I have than 
ten times the Wilkinsons’ money!” 

The result of her meditations was to 
make her none too gracious to the Wilkin- 
sons the next morning. She took leave of 
them, firmly resolving never to set foot in 
their house again, because it wasn’t worthy 
of a Miller. She was going home to im- 
prove her mind, and never to see or think 
of any one less august than a Dumall for 
the rest of her life. 

“ She’s a high and mighty young woman, 
I must say!” observed Mr. Wilkinson, a 
little hurt by her patronizing farewell. 

His wife and daughter were not hurt. 
They said in the same breath: 
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“ Poor Benedicta!” 

“ Why?” he wished to know. 

They didn’t explain, but the thought 
both of them had was that it is a lament- 
able piece of folly to bite off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face, especially in the case of 
such a delightful nose and such a pretty 
face as Benedicta’s. 


V 


ONCE inside the Miller stronghold again, 
Benedicta went from bad to worse. Her 
father confirmed and strengthened all her 
theories. He was inordinately interested 
to hear that she had met young Dumaill, 
and he remembered any number of new 
things about the two families. 

When they sat down to their ill cooked, 
meager dinner, the fact that it hadn’t been 
paid for was amply compensated by eating 
it with old silver from old china. Mr. Mil- 
ler, looking at his child, had not a single 
pang of regret that her youth and her love- 
liness were shut up in that dismal ruin. 
He felt, instead, a surge of pride and grati- 
tude that she was a Miller. 

Young Dumall came that very evening, 
bringing a book for Benedicta; but he did 
not show the least desire for a decorous 
conversation on family topics with her 
father. 

In spite of his scholarly tastes and his 
shy, quiet air, he was a young fellow of 
enterprise and resolution. He suggested 
taking a walk, for the inadequate reason 
that the moon was up. So Mr. Miller was 
left alone—which, after all, was the fate 
he had chosen for himself. 

Benedicta had fixed ideas about court- 
ships. It cannot be denied that, although 
she had seen this young man only twice, 
and had no proper foundation for such a 
notion, she believed that this was the be- 
ginning of a courtship. The most singular 
delight and confusion filled her heart. She 
didn’t wish to speak, or wish him to speak. 
Later, after they had known each other for 
weeks and weeks, would come the moment 
when he would tell her those wonderful 
things of which she had read; but now all 
she wanted in the world was to walk by his 
side on the long, dim road, soft with dust, 
with the crickets chirping in the parched 
grass, and the breeze, sweet with the breath 
of the fields and the hills, blowing against 
her face. 

Young Dumall, apparently, had no such 
ideas about courtships. 
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“You know,” he said, “I’m _ poor 


“Oh!” Benedicta interrupted. ‘“ What 
does that matter? It’s something to be 
proud of—in these days, when people like 
the Wilkinsons have so much money.” 

He turned toward her, but it was too 
dark to read her face. 

“T don’t see anything wrong with the 
Wilkinsons,” he said. “ They’re the best 
friends I’ve ever had.” 

Benedicta was a little nettled at this. 

“Of course they’re very nice, and all 
that,” she answered; “ but they’re not at 
all our sort.” 

“ That’s our misfortune,” declared Fran- 
cis. “ Mr. Wilkinson made money because 
he worked hard and used his wits. Our 
sort of people wouldn’t work, and thought 
it a fine thing not to have any common 
sense. J’m not proud of being poor—and 
I’m not going to stay poor!” 

“There are better things in life than 

hard work and common sense,” observed 
Benedicta stiffly. 
- “T know that,” said he; “ but you can’t 
get or keep those better things without hard 
work and common sense. Valuable things 
have to be paid for.” 

“The very best things can’t be bought,” 
said she. 

“You can’t get them any other way,” 
said he. 

Benedicta was growing rather angry. 

“Not good blood,” she said. “ Not 
family and traditions.” 

“But, see here!” he _ interposed. 
“ Haven’t you ever heard or read how the 
people we came from—the old Millers and 
the Dumalls—got what we’re so proud of 
now? They bought all they ever had. 
They often paid with their lives, and al- 
ways with the hardest, most dangerous kind 
of service. After they’d come to this coun- 
try and cleared their land, they had to de- 
fend it. All the Dumalls who amounted to 
anything were fighters in one way or an- 
other—not necessarily soldiers, but men 
who held their own. When they stopped 
fighting—and paying—they didn’t amount 
to anything any more. I don’t intend to 
spend my life talking about what other and 
better men have done before me. I’m a 
man myself, and I mean to do something 
worth doing!” , 

Benedicta was a traitor. She agreed 
with every word he said. She was so 
thrilled by his boyish spirit that she could 
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have wept with pride and joy. She thought 
to herself that he was like a knight, that 
he was the bravest, finest, most wonderful 
creature who had ever walked the earth. 

“T’m sure you will!” she cried. 

He stopped short. 

“Do you really think so, Benedicta?” 
he asked. 

He called her Benedicta, and his voice— 

“ Yes,” she answered, very low. 

“ Benedicta,” he said again, “I can’t 
say what I want to say to you just now— 
not yet; but if I thought—I could do any- 
thing in the world if it was for you!” 

It was necessarily a very long walk, with 
so much to be said. Benedicta came home 
with a hole walked through one of her best 
slippers; but she had heard the important 
things necessary for her to know. She had 
heard exactly why he felt that way, and at 
what instant he had begun to feel that way. 
She had given him permission to go ahead 
and do anything in the world for her; and 
he had kissed her—an awkward little kiss— 
when they said good night at the gate. 


VI 


BENEDICTA awoke to a rainy morning, 
but it was not the sort of rain that had 
hitherto fallen upon the earth. It was 
sweet, fresh, exhilarating. The sound of it 
drumming on the roof was as gay as mar- 
tial music. 

All the old wearisome things were gone 
out of her life, and the new ones had scarce- 
ly begun. She felt wonderfully free and 
spirited, like a person on a journey who has 
got as far as the railway station—who is 
definitely away from home, but still in fa- 
miliar country. 

She was thinking of nothing but Francis 
Dumall, the knight, the adventurer, the 
man determined to do something worth do- 
ing. She could imagine nothing in the mod- 
ern world quite splendid enough for him to 
do. It was brave to be an aviator, but it 
wasn’t important enough. A statesman? 
Not picturesque enough. A writer? Not 
sufficiently active or daring. 

“ But he’ll have thought of something,” 
she reflected. “I know he has his life all 
planned. I wonder why I didn’t ask him 
about that, instead of about—other things. 
It’s because I’m frivolous and silly!” 

Even that didn’t depress her. She was 
so full of hope and courage this morning 
that it seemed the simplest thing in the 
world to acquire wisdom at once. She in- 
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tended to buy and read a new book this 
very day, so that she might talk about it 
to the incomparable Francis in the evening; 
and this not from any desire to show off, or 
to impress him, but simply from an honest 
and touching wish to follow him, to go at 
his pace, to prove her sympathy with his 
aims. 

She had never bought a book in her life. 
It had been difficult enough—impossible, 
at times—to buy the barest necessities; and 
what they did get was usually procured on 
credit in mysterious ways by Mr. Miller. 

Money of her own was a thing unknown 
to Benedicta. Nevertheless, she went in 
the calmest way and asked her father for 
a little. Mr. Miller was equally calm when 
he gave her all he had. Indeed, he forgot 
the present moment, and felt himself one 
of the old Millers making a lavish gift to a 
daughter whose hand was sought by a scion 
of the Dumalls. 

It didn’t matter that she went rattling 
off in her little car along muddy roads. She 
couldn’t have been lovelier in a coach with 
footmen. The rain blew against her face 
and made it beautifully rosy. Her dark 
hair became a little loosened under her wide 
hat. 

When she sprang out, and went into the 
butcher’s, he was astounded by this new 
aspect of the high and mighty Miss Miller. 
To tell the truth, he felt more respect and 
admiration for her happy youth than he 
had ever felt for her Millerness. 

“Mr. Schultz,” she said eagerly, “can 
you tell me where there’s a book shop?” 

Mr. Schultz had an educated son who 
bought books. He told her that for the 
first time in many years there was now a 
book shop in Elderfield, and a good one, 
too, just behind the post office. 

“ Tt’s—” he began, but she thanked him, 
and hurried off. 

It was a trim, attractive little shop, with 
a striped awning, and in the window were 
displayed books as fresh and tempting as 
the first delectable fruits in spring. No 
bookworm was Benedicta, however. She 
pulled up the little car smartly, jumped out, 
and entered the shop with a brisk and reso- 
lute air. 

“Have you a copy of—” she began, ad- 
dressing the young man who came forward. 

Then she stopped short with a gasp. It 
was Francis Dumall! 

“ Benedicta!” he cried. 
best thing that ever happened; 


“This is the 
I never 
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thought of seeing you on a rainy day like 
this! Benedicta! How especially pretty 
you look!” 

“ But—” she faltered. “ But I didn’t 
know—I didn’t think—you never told me 
you were here in a place like this!” 

“ Didn’t I?” he answered, with an air 
of triumph. “ Well, take a good look at it, 
Benedicta! It’s my own!” 

“Your—shop? You have a shop?” 

He mistook her horror for incredulous 
admiration. 

“ Fact!” he said. “ Mr. Wilkinson set 
me up six months ago, and I’m doing even 
better than I expected. I tell you, Bene- 
dicta, I’m really making the people here sit 
up and take notice that there are such 
things as books in this world. A fellow 
told me the other day that I was doing 
splendid missionary work. Why, look here, 
Benedicta—” 

And he went on, showing her things, ex- 
plaining, taking up books and opening 
them, and never noticing her frozen silence. 

A customer came in. He sold her the 
book she wanted, and another which she 
hadn’t wanted before. A Dumall waiting 
on customers! A shopkeeper! That was 
what Benedicta’s knight, her splendid ad- 
venturer, was doing — selling books and 
wrapping them up! 

When they were alone again, he sat 
down on the edge of the table and took both 
her hands. 

“You see, darling, beautiful girl, in a 
year’s time, even if I don’t do better than 
I’m doing now, I’ll have paid back Wilkin- 
son, and I’ll be standing on my own feet. 
Then Vl be able—” 

Benedicta tried to draw away her hands, 
tried to find words for the anger and bitter 
disappointment within her; but before she 
had uttered a syllable, the door opened 
again and a man entered. 

“ Dumall,” he said, politely ignoring the 
flushed Benedicta, “I wish you’d come 
over to the station with me and see that 
fellow from Cowan’s. He’s waiting for the 
up train, but he’d like to see you about that 
Bijou line of cards.” 

Young Dumall turned to Benedicta with 
such a pleased expression. 

“You won’t be afraid to look after the 
shop for a quarter of an hour, will you?” 
he asked earnestly. “ You needn’t try to 
sell anything. If any one comes in, show 
those new books, you know—and keep 
them talking until I get back.” 
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Before she had time to refuse, he had 
hurried away on his errand. 


Vil 


A MILLER waiting in a shop! 
Was too much! 

“TI won’t do it!” Benedicta thought, 
angry tears in her eyes. “I'll leave his 
horrible, vulgar shop! I never want to see 
him again! So this is what he calls some- 
thing worth doing! In a year he'll pay 
back Mr. Wilkinson and be standing on his 
own feet—” 

Somehow the phrase arrested her. 
Standing on his own feet! Working hon- 
estly and faithfully and happily, proud of 
his work, confident of success, looking for- 
ward, instead of back—standing on his own 
feet! 

Benedicta was at the door, with her 
hand on the latch, but she could not open 
it. It was as if a crowd of new ideas were 
holding it fast, keeping her in there. This 
bright, neat little place, where something 
was done, instead of remembered — this 

‘thing that was being built up, instead of 
falling into ruins—what had she ever had 
in her life one-half so fine? After all, 


No! It 


wasn’t it an adventure, wasn’t it a worthy 

thing to do, to stand on his own feet? 
The door was pushed open then, and the 

next instant the daughter of the Millers 


was confronted by a customer. Suddenly 
a strange new desire came over her—a de- 
sire to do something, instead of just being 
herself, a fierce determination to make 
even the smallest sort of individual effort. 

In an instant, Benedicta knew all sorts 
of things she wasn’t aware of knowing. She 
understood the arrangement of the stock. 
She knew how to talk to this strange man. 
She was calm, reasonable, efficient. He 
wavered, and said he didn’t think he would 
take anything that morning; and she per- 
suaded him! She made a sale! 
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She wrapped up the book and took the 
money for it. She kept the coins in her 
hand and stared at them. The shop was 
an entirely different place. The whole 
world was changed. She walked thought- 
fully about, she saw improvements that 
could be made. 

“ Got it!” cried Dumall boyishly. 

“Got what?” asked Benedicta, turning 
with a slight, preoccupied frown. 

“The agency. I’m sorry I had to leave 
you, Benedicta. I ought to have some sort 
of assistant, but that ’ll have to wait. Now, 
then, dear girl, let’s go out to lunch!” 

“ And leave the shop?” she inquired. 

“Tl close it for an hour. I often do, 
you know. No one’s likely to come in.” 

“Some one did come in, just now,” said 
Benedicta, “and bought a book.” She 
handed him the money. “ So you see,” she 
went on quite sternly, “if there’d been no 
one here—” 

“ But I have to. We'll only be gone—” 

“ T’'ll stay here while you have lunch.” 

“ But, Benedicta!” he objected. “I 
want to be with you. Never mind the 
shop!” 

“ Francis, I’m ashamed of you!” said 
she. “ The shop shan’t be left alone. I—I 
love it!” 

“ Love the shop?” he asked. 
all?” 

“Well, anyhow—lI’d like to help you, 
Francis,” she murmured. “I'd be glad to 
come every day until—until you don’t need 
me any more.” 

Young Dumall looked at her. 

“T don’t think you know what you're 
undertaking, Benedicta,” he said. “If 
you’re going to come until I don’t need 
you, it’s a life job!” 

“ Do run along and get your lunch!” re- 
plied Benedicta, dignified in spite of very 
flushed cheeks. “ I—I believe a job was 
just what I always wanted, Francis!” 


“Ts that 





TO MY SOUL 


I count my beads of sorrow one by one 
In the low twilight, when the day is done. 
I count my pearls of anguish slow and true, 
Naming the joys my dull life never knew. 


I have missed wealth, and, striving, have missed fame— 
Missed the fine glory of an honored name; 

But what of these, if, in a world of ruth, 

I have kept steadfast faith with love and truth? 


Elizabeth M. Montague 














EAH SPEARE preceded her husband 
between the lines of richly accoutered 
tables at Julien’s, and the maitre d 

hétel preceded Leah. It was the dinner 
hour at Julien’s recherché and world-famed 
restaurant, behind whose silk-draped win- 
dows a select and exacting Parisian clien- 
tele is wont to take its evening meal. 

At Julien’s, shining silver and snowy 
damask vie with shining eyes and snowy 
shoulders. Deep-piled carpet provides a 
luxurious footing for fragile slippers. From 
sideboard and serving table, heaped bowls 
of fruit and compote tempt the sated or 
finical palate. 

Leah Speare’s progress through the room 
was the progress of a capricious breeze 
through a daisy field. As she passed the 
tables, heads turned automatically to pay 
homage to the beautifully balanced vitality 
of the charming young Américaine. 

The maitre d’hétel paused beside a small 
table in the center of the room. He pulled 
out a chair, and turned to Leah with that 
meticulous blend of deference and dignity 
which only a Parisian maitre @hétel knows 
how to assume; but Paul Speare spoke 
impatiently. 

“ We prefer to have a table at the side— 
over there. Those are not reserved, I 
presume?” 

The dignitary’s eyes followed Paul’s 
toward the velvet-upholstered settle that 
hugged the long room on three sides, and 
against which tiny tables were drawn cozi- 
ly. His apologetic shrug said, almost ab- 
jectly, that he had completely forgotten 
the very existence of those same tables, de- 
sirable though they might be. 

“ But of course, if monsieur prefers,” he 
succumbed contritely. 

Paul said shortly that they did prefer, 
and the trio edged their way toward the 
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settle. A table was pulled out, and pushed 
in immediately against their knees. Leah 
sighed, shrugged off her wrap, and fumbled 
lazily with her gloves. 

“ Well, it is good to sit down!” 

“ You do look a trifle fagged, dear,” Paul 
admitted anxiously. “Why you try to 
crowd so much into one day—” 

“ But since we’re in Paris for such a 
short time! And I can’t get clothes any- 
where else that are fantastic enough to 
shock the natives!” 

Paul’s eyes rested fondly on his wife’s 
lovely face. Six months of marriage had 
only served to fan the flame of his ardor 
to a more luminous and steady glow. 

“ Well, if you will be so vain,” he re- 
proved quizzically. 

She threw him a reproachful glance. At 
the same moment her eyes encountered the 
lowest button on the white vest of an atten- 
tively waiting garcgon. Her lips pursed in 
a pout. 

“‘ Good gracious, I haven’t even looked at 
the menu yet!” 

Paul glanced up at the figure hovering 
over them. He waved him off with an im- 
patient gesture. 

“ Madame isn’t ready to order.” 

The American’s words were unintelligible 
to the well-intentioned garcon, but the ges- 
ture was adequate, and he moved sadly 
away. 

“Why they try to hurry you—” Leah 
was still busy with her gloves, and left the 
conjecture in the air. “ My dear, I bought 
the duckiest little hat from Maurice to-day 
—chic enough to cause a traffic jam on 
the avenue when we get home. Sets over 
one ear—” 

“ Purée de pois,” read Paul absently 
from the card in his hand. 

His wife made a wry face. 
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“Oh, peas! Can’t you find something 
a little more original, dear? We can have 
— all the rest of our lives. And oh, 

, you should see the i at 
Louis’s! A foot long! Oh, here’s another 
waiter, and I don’t know what I want to 
eat!” 

“If you could just decide on your soup, 
dearest,” suggested Paul amiably. 

“But why do I have to hurry?” grum- 
bled his wife, and picked up the menu. 
* Might as well be in New York. I don’t 
know—” 

“Un instant!” Paul threw it over his 
shoulder, and displayed a triumphant grin 
to his wife. “ Not bad, what? Now take 
your time, dear.” 

She ran a slender finger down the side of 
the card. 

“ Potage—h-m, let me see! Bisque de 
tomates—that’s just plain tomato bisque. 
Here’s créme d’endive aux crotitons—h-m, 
that sounds interesting. Endive in soup, 
fancy! Let’s try some.” 

“ Good!” Her husband raised his head. 

.“* By golly, he’s gone!” 

“ Now isn’t that like them?” demanded 

Leah crossly. “ Buzz around when you 


don’t want them, and then disappear just 


when you do. Now I’m beginning to get 
hungry.” 

Paul was beckoning peremptorily to the 
maitre d’hétel, who was moving grandly 
about among the tables, like a peripatetic 
monument of splendor. He came swiftly— 
as swiftly as his ineffable hauteur would 
permit—in response to the summons. 

“ Oui, monsieur, is it that there might be 
something—”’ 

“Our waiter—he’s gone,” announced 
Paul crisply. 

The maitre d’hétel was mildly distressed. 

“ A thousand pardons! I shall send him 
to you at once.” 

“ He didn’t seem exactly broken-hearted 
about it,” observed Leah dryly. “ Now 
why do you suppose our waiter vanished 
when you told him to wait?” 

Her husband was regarding her with a 
hint of amusement in his eyes. 

“ They must have guessed, my dear.” 

“ Guessed what?” she asked, fumbling 
for her powder box. 

“That we are married.” 

“ And so we are!” She raised her lashes 
to give him a fleeting glimpse of her joy in 
the fact. 

“ And so we are,” echoed Paul fervently; 
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“ but it’s a fatal handicap in a Paris restau- 
rant, you see.” 

“No, I don’t see,” denied Leah, cock- 
ing her elbows on the table and resting a 
piquant chin on her clasped hands. 
“You’re being cryptic, and I’m starved. 
What’s the difference between being mar- 
ried in a Paris restaurant and one, say, in 
Hartford, Connecticut?” 

“ The difference,” explained her husband 
sentiently, “‘ between good service and bad 
—between devotion and indifference.” 

“You mean they’re being inattentive be- 
cause they think we’re married?” she de- 
manded, a gleam of interest making its ap- 
pearance in her-eyes. 

“ Exactly,” admitted Paul. “ We’ve lost 
our glamour. In Paris, when you achieve 
matrimony, you forfeit the prestige accord- 
ed love.” 

“ My dear!” His wife’s eyes reproved 
him. “ You're talking as if, just because 
we're married, we didn’t—love!” 

“ Darling, I’m doing nothing of the sort. 
What we feel doesn’t count. It’s what we 
show.” 

“ Oh, my goodness!” cried Leah, in mock 
dismay. “ You’re being indelicate, I do 
believe!” 

“T’m_ being philosophical,” corrected 
Paul, with a chuckle. “ You know the ad- 
age—all the world loves a lover? Well, I 
shouldn’t wonder if it hadn’t originated in 
France.” 

“ Frightfully blasé!” she commented, 
but her eyes were dancing. “ And how can 
they tell that we’re married, Solomon?” 

“ Because we—well,” he grinned slyly, 
“T can’t very well explain—here.” 

“ Ah, that’s just it. I have the answer!” 
She clapped her hands softly. “If you 
could and did, they’d—” 

“ They’d hop, no doubt!” finished Paul, 
significantly. 

She leaned swiftly toward him. 

“You might tell me that you loved me.” 

“T might,” he agreed. 

“You might even show it!” 

“T might indeed.” 

“ And J might vamp you—openly,” she 
threatened, highly entertained by the au- 
dacity of the idea. 

Her husband’s eyes challenged her. 

“You might even,” he suggested in a 
helpful whisper, “ act as if you wanted to 
kiss me!” 

“ That’s easy,” she returned recklessly, 
“ because I do!” 











“ Well?” He dared her. “ Well?” 

The faint clatter of dishes, the pad, pad, 
of waiters’ feet on the soft carpet, the gen- 
tle babble of mellifluous French, and the 
musical gurgle of women’s laughter, washed 
over them unheeded. Beyond the silk- 
draped windows lay Paris, preening herself 
for the eagerly awaited advent of summer 
—Paris, arch and languorous—Paris, redo- 
lent of fresh-plucked violets and the mus- 
cadine of stripped vineyards; but Paul and 
Leah had forgotten Paris — forgotten the 
source of their conjectural wanderings— 
forgotten Julien’s. 

“T am in love with you, you know,” 
whispered Leah, her eyes daring him to 
deny it. “I am!” 


II 


THE garcon, who had sidled silently to 
their table in obedience to the orders of 
the maitre d’hétel, paused, while a beatific 
smile overspread his broad face. True, the 
language of the foreigners was strange and 
unintelligible, but the language of love— 
of lips and eyes and touching fingers—is 
always the same in any tongue. What 
garcon, be he young or old, can resist the 
lure of romance? 

Pencil poised over his pad, sleek dark 
head tilted deferentially, as if fearful of 
missing a single word, he bent over them. 

“ Mademoiselle a commandé?” 

The words rode into their consciousness 
softly, gently, as if bestowing tender hom- 
age, as if inviting tender confidences. Their 
eyes fell apart guiltily, and hot color rushed 
into Leah’s cheeks. 

Paul was the first to recover his poise. 
He shot a delighted glance at his wife that 
said: 


“You see!” 

Leah had already taken her cue frora 
that reverently hovering figure beside the 
table. She laid a hand on her husband’s 
arm in full view of Julien’s select clientele, 
and bent languidly toward him. 

“You order, darling,” she besought 
clearly. “Order something nice—as only 
you can, mon amour!” ° 

As she had intended, the endearment 
spoken in his own familiar tongue brought 
the garcon to his hypothetical knees. 

“'We-ll!” Paul’s eyes, full of repressed 
laughter, were wavering between his wife’s 
rapt face and the menu in his hand. “ Sup- 
pose we try the endive soup, dearest? You 
thought you might like that.” 
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She gave him a ravishing smile and pat- 
ted his arm affectionately. 

“ Perfect, beloved! It is enough that 
you suggest it.” = 

“Tf I might, perhaps, be of some little _ 
assistance—” 

It was the maitre d’hétel who had drift- 
ed like a silent, substantial ghost to their 
table, and was speaking with ingratiating 
gentleness. 

“Tf I might perhaps suggest the créme — 
de palmiers. It has of all soups the most ~~ 
exquisite delicacy of flavor. If mademoi- 
selle pleases?” 

“‘ Oh, but of course I please!” cried Leah. 
“ Shall it be créme de palmiers, adoré?” 

“ By all means, sweetheart,” agreed Paul 
promptly. “ Perhaps the maitre @hétel 
has something else to suggest.” . 

The maitre d’hétel had indeed something 
else to suggest. He bent over them with 
a furtive glance over his shoulder that had 
the effect of inclosing them in a little circle 
of secrecy. 

“There is riz de veau, monsieur,” he 
whispered earnestly. ‘“ You know it, per- 
haps? All the world knows Julien’s riz de 
veau en casserole.” 

“ Heavenly!” gushed Leah, and brought 
her head daringly close to Paul’s. “ Shall 
all the world know what we do not, my 
love?” And in a whisper she translated: 
“ Sweetbreads, darling.” 

He patted her hand tenderly. 

“ Riz de veau by all means, little one!” 

The face of the maitre d’hétel wore the 
look of an inspired seraph. The awed gar- 
¢on was scribbling busily on his little pad.” 

“And champagne, darling — shall we 
have champagne?” 

“ Ah, monsieur!” The voice of the 
maitre d’hétel was heartrending in its dis- 
tress. ‘“‘ Not champagne, monsieur, when 
there is Nuits! You know Nuits, mon- 
sieur?” He kissed the tips of his fingers, 
and the pupils of his eyes disappeared mo- 
mentarily beneath the upper lids. “ The 
wine of the gods!” 

“Then,” gurgled Leah, clasping her 
hands rapturously, “it is the wine for us, 
is it not, mon chéri?” 

“ Above all others,” agreed Paul. “ Bring 
us Nuits!” 

By this time the menu had become an 
uninspired and superfluous bit of card- 
board, a manual for the unfavored and un- 
initiated. There were, it now appeared, 
delectable viands to be concocted for the 
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fastidious and appreciative diner by a 
heaven-endowed chef at the right word from 
the maitre @hétel. 

Finally, the list complete, that omnipo- 
tent functionary hurried respectfully away, 
with the impressed garcon in his wake. 
Paul’s eyes sought his wife’s, luminous with 
delight. ; 

“You see!” he said. 

“Oh, my dear, they all think we’re— 
lovers!” 

“We are!” he declared fervently. 

“ And am I doing nicely?” 

“ You’re ravishing!” 

“T feel,” she confided, her lips close to 
his ear, “ for all the world like a cocotte!” 

“ And you look like an angel.” 

“Oh, never!” she denied. “ They 
wouldn’t be looking.” 

“ Who’s looking?” demanded Paul Speare 
belligerently. 

“ Everybody — especially those of the 
masculine persuasion.” 

“ Well, they’d better not!” 

“ Indeed they shall!” she cried gleefully, 
and tapped his cheek lightly with her fin- 

. “ Naughty Paul!” 

“ For the love of Pete, Leah!” 

She smiled archly upon him, and raised 
her voice. 

“ You are looking so handsome, beloved, 
so charmant!” 

Her husband gasped, and cast a furtive 
look about him. Half the eyes in their im- 
mediate vicinage were leveled upon their 
table. 

“You see, all the world loves a lover!” 
chanted Leah maliciously. 

“ But, Leah—” 

“ Oh, look!” 

Their garcon was bearing down upon 
them, in his hands something that looked 
like a diminutive doll’s table. 

“Un petit banc pour mademoiselle!” he 
announced gently, and slipped the little 
stool beneath Leah’s feet. 

They had not recovered from this when 
the maitre d’hétel appeared, a bus boy in 
his wake, the latter burdened with a cone- 
shaped basket, within which was cradled 
a bottle shrouded with dust and cobwebs. 

“The Nuits!” breathed Leah. 

The pouring of this precious beverage 
was a ritual reserved for the maitre d’hétel 
himself. First the cork must be extracted. 

“Very old, monsieur!”’ he confided, the 
basket cuddled lovingly in his arm. 

Then a few drops were poured into Paul’s 
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glass, before Leah’s glass was filled with 
rich red liquid that looked for all the world 
like melted velvet. Both glasses filled, and 
the basket set reverently down, the maitre 
@hétel rubbed his hands together noiseless- 
® and gazed fondly upon Leah’s smiling 
ace. 

“ Anything else that mademoiselle may 
perhaps desire — anything!” he murmured 
benevolently. 

“Js there anything that you desire, my 
love?” repeated Paul. 

“ Nothing, since I have you—and the 
Nuits,” she assured him. 

Picking up his glass, she delicately set 
her lips to its brim, and extended it with a 
languishing gesture. 

“ To sweeten it,” she explained, and lift- 
ed her own glass. “A toi, mon amour!” 

They drank, eyes clinging merrily over 
their glasses, while the indulgent maitre 
@ hétel lingered for an instant, as if to con- 
fer his benediction, before he moved away. 


Ill 


THE wine, the soup, the riz de veau, the 
little crisp, golden rolls—all were pervaded 
by the magic flavor of the impromptu 
comedy. Latent histrionic ability mani- 
fested itself in Paul Speare’s sedate young 
wife to his growing unease. She was irre- 
pressible. Her fingers fluttered about him 
like restless hummingbirds, now on his 
sleeve, now on his cheek. The potency of 
the ruddy Nuits brought warm color into 
her cheeks and invested her with a spar- 
kling vivacity. 

“ Oh, look, darling, at the girthy Armand 
over there! He’s ogling me!” 

“Where?” demanded Paul. He glared 
contentiously, and impartially, at the mas- 
culine diners nearest them. “ And I be- 
lieve you’re ogling back!” 

“ But I would!” declared Leah, and sent 
a radiant smile in the general direction of 
a plump and baldish provincial, who gulped 
and wafted her a surreptitious kiss from 
stubby fingers. “ You'll not mind, lamby? 
Witness our success! Did you ever taste 
such sweetbreads? Surely love is more ef- 
fective than francs at Julien’s! And see, 
once more our devoted garcon approaches!” 

She relaxed languidly against Paul’s 
shoulder; but the smile on her husband’s 
lips was a trifle forced. 

“ Leah, dear, I didn’t tell you to—” 

“ But now,” she declared ardently, “I 
do not have to be told, mon petit lapin!” 











“ For the love of Pete, Leah, if you in- 
sist upon keeping this up, do it in English. 
They can understand French, you know!” 

“Of course they can!” She wagged a 
slender forefinger at him. “ Mine is a 
French réle! I have it on the best au- 
thority that the Parisian amoureuse calls 
her lover ‘ rabbit,’ and even ‘ cabbage ’; but 
in English it doesn’t serve—eh, my little 
bunny? No, you see it won’t do, darling! 
Ah—gargon!” 

He had been standing for a full moment, 
a vicarious participant in this patent ro- 
mance. Now he bent over the table. 

“ Mademoiselle—dessert?” 

“ Ah, dessert, of course!” echoed Paul. 
“ How about some fruit or conserve—” 

“The moon of my desire,” murmured 
Leah soulfully, “ is something cool and soft 
and gooey.” 

She raised her eyes, to encounter once 
more the adoring gaze of the maitre d’hotel. 

“If I may suggest, there are profitrolles, 
mademoiselle. They are, as you say, cool 
and soft and of the utmost delicacy. They 
are, indeed, Julien’s spécialité.” 

Leah was ecstatic. 

“If they taste like they sound!” She 
rolled her eyes in a transport of delight. 
“ We shall try Julien’s spécialité, eh, mon 
petit choux?” 

“And fromage, mademoiselle? Brie, 


perhaps?” 


“ Brie, to be sure, with the conserves of 


Bar-le-Duc.” 

“ Oui, merci, mademoiselle!’’ 

“Which means, my little cabbage,” ex- 
plained Leah slyly, and with another blown 
kiss from her finger tips, “ ‘ yes, and thank 
you.’ You see, he’s grateful!” 

“ And I, my dear,” said Paul shortly, 
“am alarmed. I’m beginning to think the 
Nuits has gone to your head.” 

“Nuits? Never. It is love, petit!” 

“ But, my dear Leah ”—he was no long- 
er trying to conceal his growing discomfort 
—“T think we’ve put this across rather 
nicely, but there’s no need to keep on dot- 
ting your ‘ i’s.’” 

“ Ah, but you wouldn’t have me stop 
now, lamby?” 

“You’re attracting a deuce of a lot of 
attention!” ‘ 

“And you're jealous!” she accused 
blithely. 

“T must admit that I don’t care for—” 

She interrupted him by placing her hand 
lightly over his lips. 
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“ Tt isn’t what we feel,” she chanted sol- 
emnly; “it’s what we show!” 

“ But you needn’t—” 

“ All the world loves a lover, darling, 
and see—here is more homage. Fans, mon 
Dieu, of all things!” 


IV 


BEHIND the advancing figure of the 
maitre d’hétel appeared a small boy, a bas- 
ket on either arm. The two baskets were 
piled full of little fans, nestling close, like 
fragile angel’s wings furled demurely. The ~ 
maitre d’hétel paused once more beside ~ 
them, and waved the boy peremptorily to 
the table. Leah’s radiant smile embraced 
them both. 

The boy’s eyes blinked, and he hesitated, 
an uncertain hand wavering between the 
two baskets, while he sent a supplicating 
look toward the maitre d’hétel. 

That potentate was, oddly enough, in 
the throes of a horrible indecision. He was, 
by nature and profession, a perspicacious 
soul. Not often did he thus hesitate in this 
delicately selective act. Tradition had it 
that one of the baskets contained fans for 
the damsel of painted lips and meretricious 
flush. The other reserved its more discreet 
souvenirs for the wives and daughters of 
unchallenged respectability. 

The maitre d’hétel hesitated. His eyes 
encountered Leah’s bright gaze and drifted 
off. 

True, the lovely mademoiselle’s lips were 
carmined by nature’s own cosmetic. True, 
also, that the flush of youth, and not rouge, 
flared from her smooth young cheeks; but 
could those flitting finger tips, those arch 
glances, those murmured endearments, that 
languorous pose, be indicative of stolid 
circumspection? 

If the subjects of his query had been 
French, the answer would have been em- 
phatically no; and the maitre d’hétel de- 
cided to give the young foreigners the bene- 
fit of his doubt. 

Leah’s smile still held, and her hand was 
extended expectantly. A puzzled wonder 
was in her husband’s eyes. Behind this ~ 
swift, subtle pantomime he sensed a vague 
purpose. ‘S 

The boy had evidently received a silent 
command from his superior. His hand 
dipped deftly into one of the baskets. With 
a comical little genuflection, he dropped a 
fan into Leah’s ready hand. 

“ Merci, mon ami!” she cried, and tossed 
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a franc across the table. “ Isn’t he a cun- 
ning gamin, Paul? You see, even he—” 

She had whipped open the fan. For an 
instant the folded angel’s wing fluttered in 
her fingers, while her mischievous smile 
lost itself in a horrified stare. With a gasp 
she snapped it shut. 

“Oh, my dear!” she breathed, color 
flooding her cheeks. 

The bewilderment in Paul’s face had 
given place to alarm. 

“ Leah, what is it?” 

“The fan, Paul!” 

“What’s the matter with it?” he de- 
manded hotly. “ Let me see it!” 

“ Oh, I can’t—not here!” 

Hysterical mirth was shaking her now. 
She refused to meet his eyes. His fury 
grew along with her confusion. 

“ Leah, I insist!” 

“ But you mustn’t, dearest! Don’t you 
understand? You saw the two baskets— 
you saw him hesitate, and then give me— 
oh, my dear, they think—” 

“ Leah, they didn’t give you—” 

“One intended for — for lovers, dear? 
But they did! And I’ve always longed for 
one out of the other basket!” 

Now it was Paul’s turn to flush. Hot 
fury dyed his cheeks. 

“This has gone far enough,” he said 
thickly. “ Tll—” 

“Hush! The waiter!” She laid an ad- 
monishing. hand on his arm. 

Gently the garcon set the plate of small, 
round profitrolles before her. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he enunciated clearly. 

Something in the word drew her eyes 
fleetingly to his face, before they dropped 
hastily to her plate. She drew in her breath 
sharply. A card, deftly slipped beneath 
the little saucer of profitrolles, showed a 
sly corner to her startled view. 

She drew it out ever so little, her hus- 
band’s furious gaze upon her. A name, 
picturesquely, authentically French, was 
engraved upon it—an address—a telephone 
number, underlined—and a message. 

“Leah!” It was Paul’s voice, shaking 
with repressed anger. “‘ What does it say?” 

“ A message!” she whispered rapturous- 
ly. “ From an admirer, my dearest—think 
of it!” 

“Who — what does it say?” he stam- 
mered. 

“Oh, much! I am successful—” 

“What does it say?” repeated Paul 
huskily. 
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“Don’t hurry me, lovey!” 

“Tf you don’t want a scene here—” 

“ Ah, but I do/” She greeted the sug- 
gestion jubilantly. “A scene above all 
things—even a duel, perhaps! You might 
challenge him! A duel in the Luxembourg! 
What a thrill as a fillip to this adventure!” 

“ Leah, if you don’t—” 

“ Well, then,” she pouted, “if you must 
know, it says: ‘ Vos beaux yeux me rendent 
fou.’ ” 

“Don’t tell me in French!” he ejacu- 
lated sharply. 

“You really should learn French,” she 
said reproachfully. “Think of it—a per- 
fectly legitimate Ph. D., and—well, then, in 
English. This is literal, darling. The gen- 
tleman says that my beautiful eyes are 
driving him mad!” She rolled those lumi- 
nous members in mock dismay. “ Think 
of that, mon amour, that I should cost a 
useful citizen of Paris his sanity!” 

All the atavistic instincts of a long line of 
Puritan ancestors were rampant in Paul 
Speare’s breast. 

“The damned impudent old reprobate! 
Vil—” 

But his wife laid an admonishing hand 
over his clenched fist. 

“ Tut, tut, darling!” she reproached soft- 
ly. “ How do you know he’s old? He 
may be young and handsome. You really 
must not be angry. Who,” she asked 
sweetly, “ was the author of this marvelous 
idea? Who said that of all cities in the 
world, Paris loves the lover best? And 
have we not proved it? Look around at 
all the envious glances fixed upon you, 
dearest! Think of the fan, and of this 
touching billet doux! Remember that if 
you look so cross, they will think that you 
no longer love me. It is what you show—” 

The wrathful indignation on Paul’s face 
had dissolved into a sheepish grin, but he 
bent over his wife and spoke with grim 
emphasis. 

“ All right—the joke’s on me; but you 
get a hustle on, and eat those what-do- 
you-call-’ems, young woman. I’m going to 
get you out of here!” 

“ Think of the service, mon trésor,” mur- 
mured Leah absently and picked up her 
spoon. 

Getting Leah out of Julien’s, past a dou- 
ble line of bobbing servitors, and through 
a barrage of openly admiring glances, was 
not a trifling matter. Paul’s nether lip was 
between his teeth as he hurried her across 
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the sidewalk to the waiting cab that the 
doorman had summoned. 

“ Hétel Chateaubriand,” he ordered, and 
hustled her unceremoniously inside. 

The attentive doorman did not close the 
door of the cab. Deftly he elevated him- 
self to the step of the ancient cab; deftly 
leaned across the occupants; deftly lowered 
the betasseled shades within, and extended 
a hand, palm upward, to receive the shin- 
ing golden coin that Paul deposited therein. 
Only then did he close the door, very gen- 
tly, and with a wistful twinkle in his old, 
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faded eyes, as they departed for that ec- 
static Arcadia whose dimly remembered de- 
lights still stirred sluggishly within the 
crypt of his own memories. 

Leah’s face, as she turned to her husband 
in the faint light of the adroitly sealed ve- 
hicle, was stripped of its jubilation. 

“ Why, my dear, what—why did he pull 
down the shades?” 

But her husband’s voice was triumphant. 

“ That,” he announced, “ is service—for 
lovers!” 

He took Leah jealously into his arms. 





AN 









By Elizabeth 


by Cliff’s confidence and enthusiasm 

for a thing in which there lay no foun- 
dation for either confidence or enthusiasm. 
As the taxi slid away from the dock, he 
began to tell Curtis the whole story. Be- 
fore it turned the first corner, his friend 
knew that Cliff was engaged to marry Janet 
Hill—engaged without knowing Janet Hill’s 
history. 

Curtis, as he listened, felt, himself grow- 
ing hard-faced, lowering again the mask 
which made him older than he should be, 
and which, he had hoped, would be per- 
manently lifted by his return to New York. 
He came down the gangplank with one eye 
on Cliff, waving there in the crowd. He 
knew that the spring of youth was in his 
step and in his mind. 

He had come home after ten years. He 
was done with work and struggle. He was 
to take his success and enjoy it, to have 
some laughs, some gay old times in Cliff’s 
company and according to Cliff’s ideas of 
a gay old time. Now Cliff was announcing 
that he was to marry Janet Hill, whose 
name was written on a very grimy tablet of 
Curtis’s memory; and Cliff knew nothing 


of her past. 


Jt was pressed out of the homecoming 
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“ You never knew her, Curtis. She said 
you never did.” 

“ No—I never knew her.” 

“ And that’s funny, too. You knew a 
lot of the crowd she trailed with. She’s a 
little older than I, but that doesn’t make 
any difference.” 

“T think it does make a difference. A 
man should be older. A woman ages 
faster—” 

Cliff’s young laugh broke in. 

“Old stuff! Women don’t age at all 
nowadays; and Janet—she’s youth in the 
flesh. Wait until you see her!” His voice 
softened—pathetic, pretty, this young love. 
“She’s the daintiest thing —tiny, you 
know.” 

“ No—I didn’t know.” 

Whatever Cliff might be, he was not sen- 
sitive to tones, and did not seem to feel 
the ice in Curtis’s voice. Perhaps he was 
too fond of the woman—fond was a pret- 
tier word than infatuation. 

“ Well, you’ll see for yourself,” Cliff was 
saying. “ How would you like to go right 
on now, pick her up, and all have tea to- 
gether and get acquainted?” 

“ Really, Cliff, I’m not as good a sailor 
I’m a bit shot to pieces after a 


as some. 
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voyage. It takes me a day to get right 
with the world.” 

“Oh!” There was long disappointment 
in the voice. “ You’d rather not? Oh, all 
right! You’d rather go to the hotel first? 
I—well, you see, I didn’t think of that. 
I’m so tough myself—I’m never tired, or 
sick, or anything, you know. All right, 
Curt—later!” 

He always called his old friend “ Curt.” 
There was no fatherly or old uncle or guar- 
dian business in their connection. They 
were quite on a par. There wasn’t so much 
difference, after all, Curtis preened himself. 
Ten or twelve years between man and boy 
are much; between men they are nothing. 

“Well!” Cliff always stood up his re- 
marks on legs of “ well’s” and “ oh’s.” 
“ Well, I guess she’s expecting me. [I'll 
phone her.” 

“Had you told her we would come 
straight from the boat?” 

“Well, I had. Didn’t realize that you 
were not in love with her—yet. I'll phone 
her. It will be all right with her. She’s 
always suited with everything, Janet is.” 

Yes, she had better be! A woman of her 
stripe had better take what she could get, 
and be agreeable about it. She had no 
right to anything else. Why hadn’t some 
one told Cliff? There were plenty of peo- 
ple who remembered. They hadn’t told. 
They didn’t want to. No doubt they 
thought it none of their business. Was it 
any of Curtis’s? 

The question shaped itself as the taxi 
whirled around the third corner. Wretched 
question! He could not set it aside. 

You see, Curtis knew Mrs. Woodbury. 
He had been attracted by her, ice-incrusted 
as she was. He saw her break—and when 
the ice-incrusted break, they go into frag- 
ments. He saw that. 

How she had cried! She did not stop 
crying when she saw him. That was why 
he remembered so well, because she did 
not mind his knowing. 

And then, too, he had not seen many 
women cry. Of course it was silly to cry 
like that over Woodbury—too fat, too red- 
faced, too loud of laugh; but Curtis could 
not select what Mrs. Woodbury should cry 
about. That was her business. He remem- 
bered the day when he made an unexpect- 
ed call, and went in too silently. He re- 
membered it, and he tied it up with harsh 
knots that excluded Janet Hill from any 
kindly feeling forever. 
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Janet was not the only one; but that 
didn’t make any difference. She was the 
one named in Mrs. Woodbury’s bill for di- 
vorce. It was a vile scandal, involving 
several actresses, a manicurist or two, a 
couple of dancers—Woodbury’s associates 
at plentiful times; but the person actually 
named in the divorce bill was Janet Hill. 
That tied publicity to guilt, and no one 
would argue that guilt with publicity was 
not worse than guilt without publicity. 

And now Cliff, the bulwark of Curtis’s 
future, the link that held him to humanity, 
that brought him out of his shell, that made 
him submit to doing what other people did 
— cliff was to marry the corespondent in 
the worst divorce proceeding of Curtis’s 
memory. 

During the rest of the drive and the set- 
tling ceremonies at the hotel, Cliff’s talk 
remained static upon one subject — Janet 
and what she said and did; her beauty; her 
cleverness; her future as welded with his. 
He had a one-track mind. Curtis had not 
seen young love in its vigorous phase. He 
pulled his mask close and retreated be- 
hind monosyllables—and Cliff did not even 
know it. 

The younger man stood over Curtis’s 
brushes as they were put out, and talked. 
Janet was doing book reviews, because 
there wasn’t much left from her father’s 
estate, and she had turned the bulk of it 
over to her mother and sisters. They lived 
in a small way in a small town. Of course 
they did! She lived independently in the 
city. Of course she did! 

She wrote reviews for a publishing house, 
and put into shape manuscripts that had 
good ideas shabbily dressed in words. So 
she got along, Cliff said, and she was so 
brave about it, so capable, so game, so— 
and so forth, and so forth, without regard 
for Curtis and his detached words. 

Curtis remembered Janet Hill extremely 
well as the dazzling member of an impe- 
cunious family on the edge of society. He 
had not cared for edges. If he was to be 
interested in women at all, they must be 
secure in position, and in brains. Despite 
the book reviews, he doubted if Janet Hill 
of the divorce papers had brains. He re- 
membered knowing that she danced madly 
well, did stunts in theatricals, and was just 
the kind of girl to get into some unpleasant 
affair. 

And Cliff was to marry her. Curtis came 
back to that point constantly. 
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He was glad to get rid of Cliff’s infatu- 
ated youth after dinner. He pleaded need 
for quiet, and slipped the bolt of his door 
savagely on Cliff's hurrying back. He 
went to the window, to see if he could see 
the young man go out of the hotel door. 
He would like to see him without the 
smudge of the woman, to get a glimpse of 
the Cliff he used to know—a Cliff that was 
his, not submerged in Janet Hill. 

He could not pick out his friend in the 
crowd. Even that was denied him. He 
stared out at the thousands of lights, and 
knew that a perfectly good desert island 
was full of rare company as compared with 
the aloneness of a great city. 


II 


It was raining. Curtis stood at the win- 
dow and looked down at the avenue greased 
by the rain, at the machines sliding over 
it, at the lights doubling themselves in it 
and refracting into fingers pointing broadly. 
A wet night on the avenue! He had often 
thought of it. Well, it wasn’t much. It 
hadn’t the charm he had given it. 

He jerked the curtains aside for more of 
the sliding, greased pavement below, that 
he might better realize the fact that he was 
back in New York, where things happen, 
and where happenings must be met. He 
was not off on the hillsides of Italy. It 
was not Ravello close there. There were 
no twinkles of light down a deep valley, 
no sounds of soft voices, no song of lemon 
pickers, no close night that caressed, no 
winds so gentle that they made dreams 
truth, There was no three-room villa 
where a writing table was the chief occu- 
pant. There were no books that lured, no 
silences, no aloofness that touched like 
soothing fingers, no life to be led as a man 
saw fit. 

Below, the traffic streamed by—an army 
of people going somewhere, each one with 
a definite object. He must now have defi- 
nite objects. How could he have thought 
he would like it! 

He had decided that ten years of dream- 
ing were enough—ten perfect years that had 
brought him fame. He would be sought 
after, when it was known that he was in 
New York. The busy people hurrying past 
in all those motors liked what his solitude 
had allowed him to do. 

He had had years of luscious, drifting 
work. He put them on paper, and now he 
had come back to enjoy the fame they 
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brought him; and in the first few hours he 
had met disappointment and disgust. Al- 
ready he was a lifetime away from the villa 
there, hanging to the mountainside. Well, 
thank God, he hadn’t disposed of the place. 
He was not quite so foolish as that. He 
could go back; and, by thunder, it wouldn’t 
be long before he did! 

But what were his responsibilities toward 
Cliff? Devilish things, responsibilities. - 
There were none back there on his Italian 
mountainside. 

But he must do something about Cliff 
before he was free to get away. He would 
do it quickly. No need to dawdle! He 
doubted if he would unpack at all. He 
would get it over at once. 

How would Cliff take it? Probably Cliff 
would rather have him in Italy, after this 
telling was over; and Cliff, too, had count- 
ed on their being together after ten years. 

They had planned to enjoy each other’s 
friendship as they had in the past. Cliff 
was an alluring youngster. Curtis turned 
from the window and walked back and 
forth, to think of Cliff as he first knew him. 
He was Cousin Molly’s son—poor Cousin 
Molly, whose marriage was of the failures. 
Curtis sent Cliff to his preparatory school 
and engineered his vacations. When poor 
Molly gave up the struggle, he annexed 
the boy into his own establishment. Then, 
before it was a credit to take care of Cliff, 
the grandfather died and left the lad money 
enough to be independent. 

Curtis got the inheritance into proper 
shape, put Cliff into college, and went away, 
conscience free. There had been one visit 
together, which was a lot of fun for both. 
Cliff had gone back to America, leaving 
Curtis among the lemon orchards. He had 
dreamed, worked, accomplished. Finally 
he had decided to come home and see Cliff 
in his young maturity; and, in the mean- 
time, the lad had been gobbled up by a 
siren, a beguiler, a tainted woman. What 
was Curtis’s duty in the matter, and how 
far would that duty be effective? 

He went back to the window. Motors 
were still streaming past—a host of busy 
people, going to places, doing things, mak- 
ing decisions— = 

I 


Ir his responsibilities had not awakened 
him early in the morning, Cliff, on the tele- 
phone, would have done so. There was ap- 
parently no solitude to be had. This was 
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a land of telephone bells. He reached 
across the pillow for his. 

Cliff explained, with eagerness that bub- 
bled, that they—he and Janet—were to 
meet Curtis for luncheon. 

“ With good food is a good way to meet,” 
Cliff declared. 

Was there a reservation in his voice? 
Had he caught an impression from the older 
man, or had one been given him by this 
Janet? 

Janet Hill was first at the meeting place. 
Yes, she would be! She was taking no 
chance. Cliff should be able to see that she 
was striving—doing her part and a little 
more. 

She got up from a corner of the room and 
came forward. 

She was, as Cliff said, a dainty thing. 
Her black gown was swathed about her 
slenderness. Her hat was bigger than she 
—drooping as to brim, a great dark frame 
for a face that was very much alight. 
There was her beauty—in the alightness 
of her. It was in her eyes, in her mouth, 
in the poise of her chin, in the way she 
held her head, even in her ungloved hand 
coming forward. 

It was dim at the table, but, inside the 
blackness of her hat, Janet Hill glowed. 
There was a white pedestal of throat. Cur- 
tis watched her and said little. 

She was quite self-possessed. 

“T should have known you many years 
ago,” she said. Daring! 

“So many of your friends were mine.” 
Brazen! 

“You will find changes among them.” 
Experimenting! 

“We have grown old, you know.” 
Spiteful! 

“ But we have settled into our places.” 
Defiant! 

It was not unlike pulling a heavy weight 
uphill, that luncheon. Curtis fancied that 
even Cliff was not oblivious to the slow mo- 
tion of the conversational wheels. Janet 
Hill, however, was not disturbed — not 
even by any recollection of the disrupted 
Woodbury household, although the pres- 
ence of Curtis must have sent her thoughts 
back. 

She did most of the talking. Curtis saw 
Cliff admiring her; saw that he mistook 
her facility with words for breadth, depth, 

and understanding. She could pick up a 
subject, whip it about with phrases, give 
it light and shade, catch an idea from an- 
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other brain, embellish it, make it seem a 
poor thing as originated, but worth while 
when she had finished with it. 

She had the very bad habit—so Curtis 
thought it—of finishing other people’s sen- 
tences for them. If he paused, that his 
final thought might be complete, she would 
snap in the word or the idea at which he 
had been arriving. It showed agility of 
mind, but it was ill bred, he considered. 
If a man may not own his sentences, what 
may he own? 

Curtis wondered if she wrote her book 
reviews in that way—purloining ideas from 
others to dress them freshly. He would 
have expected that of her. No surprise 
about Janet Hill thus far! 

Cliff’s voice roused him. 

“Well, I'll say this is the best food in 
New York, and you don’t appreciate it. 
You are not eating. I won’t bring you 
here again. It ‘ll be a rétisserie next time 
we three lunch together. You are not eat- 
ing either, Janet!” 

Curtis murmured something about a late 
breakfast. Janet was beginning to put on 
her gloves. With their long blackness, they 
shut off her bare round arms. 

“ Well, what are we all going to do now?” 
asked Cliff. “I must go to the office for a 
while. Do you want to drive, Janet—-you 
and old Curt?” 

“Perhaps Mr. Curtis will come home 
with me and have a visit,” said Janet Hill. 

A nice, neat-fitting cover was over the 
weapon with which she was to fight. Cur- 
tis saw that she knew there was something 
to face, and that she wanted to get it over; 
and she saw that he knew. She must won- 
der what he would do about it. She wanted 
to know, and she wanted to know now. 

He came back promptly. 

“ Your house, by all means.” 

To him it sounded sinister, but to the 
unconscious Cliff it brought solace for the 
silence and reserve. 

“Oh, fine! And then we will all dine 
together and go some place afterward.” 

“We may all be pulling hair by that 
time,” she said, smiling. ‘“ Let’s make no 
cut and dried plans, Cliff. Mr. Curtis may 
be tired of us both by that time.” 

Oh, it was fight! “ Us”—Janet and 
Cliff! He, the returned friend, was clear- 
ly the outsider. 

His eyes met hers. Hers told nothing. 
He could not be sure what his told. 

Cliff left them at the apartment house 
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where she lived. The wide entrance was 
flanked by dusty-looking palms. The imi- 
tation onyx wainscoting had a darkened 
rim at the floor, where the mops had struck. 
The three tapestry-seated chairs sagged 
slightly. The door boy needed brushing. 
In the elevator lurked the odor of ancient 
fried things and a basement flavor that was 
a little acrid. 

Janet Hill lived on the top floor. At 
first sight, her furniture seemed trying to 
get out of the door, it was so thick and 
near. The other room was better, because 
there was a window, from which was dis- 
tance. The Hudson lay like a dark gray 
band, which a few lights were already 
beginning to spot. There was a chair on 
each side of the window, and near it stood 
a very large roll-top desk. It was such a 
desk as a bank president or a railroad mag- 
nate might want. 

Janet Hill wrote tinkling book reviews at 
that vast desk. Curtis suppressed_a smile, 
and took the chair she indicated, ping 
a leg on the bank president’s desk as he 
squeezed around it. 

She left him, and he looked about. Evi- 
dently she slept on the couch there. It 
was trying to be a divan, with its dingy 
oriental cover and stacked pillows. Every- 
thing looked mussy. How in the world did 
Cliff—clear, fastidious, fresh, and gay—get 
hold of this dusty woman, older than him- 
self, with her makeshifts, her barefaced, 
smudgy pretenses? 

Poor youngster! Curtis would get him 
out of this. He would bare the sawdust 
filling. He would give the lad a chance for 
his life. The tawdry, the effort-making 
cheapness that crowded the place! He 
would attend to this personally. 

Then he was not so sure of attending to 
anything personally, for Janet Hill had 
come back into the room. She had taken 
off her hat. Her hair was not dark; it was 
a clear yellow blond, and it was done up 
in some close, swathing way that left the 
nape of her neck free. The straightest of 
lines ran from that nape of neck down her 
shoulders and back. 

Blond hair in that great black hat—it 
surprised Curtis. Her eyes were dark with 
an odd, red-brown darkness, and they had 
flecks in them of the light that was all 
about her. Yes, he could see how she took 
Cliff's young fancy. She did not look her 
age. She must be thirty-five. She certain- 
ly did not look it. 

5 


She leaned forward suddenly and smiled 
—not pleasantly. ; 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” she said. - 


Tue challenge was so direct and defying 
that Curtis met it squarely, without any of 
the tempering that he would have given 
another woman. 

“ T have not decided yet what I shall do.” 

“ But something?” 

“ Certainly something. You know that, 
of course.” 

“Yes—I thought you would make it 
your business.” 

“The boy has been mine for years. It 
is my duty to look after him.” 

“ How are you going to do it?” 

“ T am going to tell him all I know about 
you.” 

“ Such as—what?” 

“ About some parts of your history which 
I think he does not know.” 

“ Such as—what?” 

“Such as—the episode with Woodbury, 
for instance.” 

“You will tell him that?” 

“JT will. When a man marries, he should 
have a chance to decide whether he wants 
a woman who has been corespondent in a 
divorce case.” 

She did not answer. She might be look- 
ing her age, if it were not for her light. 

“T don’t want to be brutal, Miss Hill, 
but it is fair that Cliff should know the 
reputation of the woman he wants to 
marry.” 

“He has had every chance to find it 
out.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

. “T have not tried to keep anything from 
im.” 

“Not about Woodbury?” 

“Why should I talk to him about Mr. 
Woodbury?” 

“To let him decide whether he wants 
that kind of woman.” 

“It’s over. It’s past. Why should I 
talk about it now? No one else does.” 

“Some one may after you are married. 
That would not be pleasant.” 

She was silent. She would nail him to 
the cross, poor boy, if she could. She 
would let him be told after she had him— ~ 
or his alimony money! 

Curtis leaned forward. She shrank away 
and turned her back to him, standing close 
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to the window and staring out over the 
river. 

“You see, Miss Hill, I came back here 
to find that Cliff had selected a woman 
whose name is smirched as no other name 
in that group of people was smirched dur- 
ing the years I knew them. I know the 
story. I know just where it placed you. 
Cliff came on later, when that scandal had 
been covered by others; but some day 
some one will remember it. As you are 
living now ”—he glanced at the bank presi- 
dent’s desk and its scant sheaf of papers— 
“it doesn’t make so much difference; but 
when you are his wife, it will make all the 
difference in the world. You see it, of 
course. I can’t allow it! I must protect 
him!” 

“ He will marry me just the same if he 
knows.” 

“T doubt it. He’s proud. He’s had rea- 
son to be. No man wants a wife—I beg 
your pardon. I don’t want to be rough 
about it, but he must know.” 

She whirled upon Curtis. 

“ Then tell him!” 

“TI thought 1 would be generous, and 
let you do it.” 

“T won't!” 

“You would marry him, and he not 
know?” 

“ Yes—why not? I am entitled to some 
happiness.” 

“Then I will tell him; but I offer you 
a chance to hold his respect.” 

“I don’t want the chance. I tell you I 
won’t do it!” 

“Suit yourself. I have warned you. I 
shall tell him the story, and let him 
choose.” 

She laughed. 

“You feel safe to do that?” 

“ Perfectly. I know his history, his 
pedigree. He’s_ fastidious.”  Curtis’s 
glance again swept the room and its hold- 
ings. “ I’ll leave it to Cliff after he knows 
the truth.” 

She was silent for so long that Curtis 
took out his watch and looked at it. 

“You had better tell him yourself,” he 
said at length. ‘“ You have no chance of 
keeping his respect the other way—if you 
care for that.” 

She looked at him. He wondered how 
* he could have thought her so full of light. 
Her brightness had been merely temporary, 
then. She looked very tired when the 
sparkle was not on. 
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“TI suppose it never occurred to you 
that I might be innocent,” she said. 

“Innocent in your acquaintance with 
Woodbury? No, it never occurred to me 
that you were.” 

“ I was. ” 

“Tf I remember—and I have been try- 
ing to recall events during the last few 
hours—if I am not mistaken, you were 
with him at a Duxbury road house.” 

Silence. 

“ And at rooms uptown that he had fur- 
nished for his—friends.” 

Silence. 

“There were other places set forth in 
the bill, and made public in the newspa- 
pers. Those I have mentioned are enough.” 

“T am innocent.” 

Curtis did not answer. She sat down 
and bent toward him. A street lamp 
popped out, and the light lay over her head 
and throat. 

“TI wonder if you could understand me! 
A woman, though she might refuse to ad- 
mit it, would know how close she some- 
times likes to go to danger; how she tempts, 
and goes just not quite too far.” 

He waited for her to go on. 

“There are women to whom admiration 
is wine, and more than wine—a necessity. 
Women like that love without emotion. 
Do you understand me? I am trying to 
tell you about women who love to play 
with their power over men, and who dare 
much because they have not the urge that 
would wreck them. They are not good 
women—not kindly, nor true—but they do 
not sin, as you call it. Perhaps they are 
not as good as the women who dare to sin. 
The women I am talking about are those 
who are unmoved, and who play with the 
forces of men just because they are safe. 
They are bad women, in a way, but they 
are not bad in the way that gets divorces 
for other women.” 

Curtis shook his head. 

“I was afraid you wouldn’t understand. 
Let me say it again—slowly. Let me make 
it personal. Let me say it of myself. I 
was not well brought up, Mr. Curtis. I 
knew my power over men when very young, 
because I was told of it. An older woman 
told me—oh, they do so much harm, these 
older women who talk! I was taught to 
attract, but the love of a man was only 
interesting to me. It did not carry me 
away. I always wondered how far he 
would go. I was safe. I did not care. 
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There was no urge in me that made it dan- 

gerous. They are mighty bad things, such 
women. Those who let go, and love, and 
pay the penalty—I think they are better. 
1 do think so. I always calculated how 
much gayety and devotion I could have and 
give nothing. I could not imagine caring 
enough for a man to take me too far. 
Well, more than once I went to the safety 
line; but if you are looking in me for the 
thing that brings divorces, I am inside that 
line. I played the game with Rex Wood- 
bury, as I played it with other men. I 
thought—I don’t think so now, but I 
thought so then—that I remained a good 
woman if I just led and led, and never fol- 
lowed—if I slipped away from danger just 
in time.” 

He was watching her. 
confession. 

“T don’t say that I am a good woman. 
A good woman does not play those games; 
but I do say that I was innocent of the 
charge in the Woodbury case. Of that I 
have never been guilty. Not good—oh, 
not good! There are other virtues than 
chastity, you know, Mr. Curtis.” 

“You say that you had no guilt in the 
Woodbury case?” 

“ None—absolutely none.” 

“Then why didn’t you say so?” 

“ They would not have believed me. Are 
you believing me?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether I believe you 
or not. Tell it to Cliff, and see what he 
says.” 

“Tell that to Cliff? No!” 

“ Why not, if it is true?” 

“T do not want him to know that I was 
that kind of woman. I say that I was. 
What I did then seems to me now to be 
nearly the same as being guilty. He might 
think so, too. I can almost hope that he 
would. I can almost hope that you do.” 

After a moment Curtis said: 

“TJ don’t see that this changes the situa- 
tion as to Cliff. Some time, some one will 
talk. Tell him what you have told me.” 

“T won’t! I don’t want him to know.” 

“He must be told something. Try that 
story on him.” 

At his short, skeptical laugh, the color 
came back in a sweeping flood over her 
paleness. 

“You don’t believe me. I thought you 
might. You are the only man I ever saw 
of whom I thought that he might under- 
stand. And you don’t!” 


It was an odd 
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“Perhaps Cliff will believe. 
tell him—or shall I?” 

“ Neither of us!” She was aflame now. 
Her eyes were dark, her throat contracted. 
Her hands twisted a post in a flimsy chair 
back, and it snapped off. She flung it 
across the room. 

“Tell? Never! A man in my place 
wouldn’t tell. A man would face the evil 
one first. Guilty or not, he would not tell. 
Because I happen to be a woman, why 
should I? I won’t! I'll stand by myself. 
I know what I am, and I know that by the 
laws of men—and that is what we live by, 
isn’t it?—I am not guilty. I have a right 
to happiness. I haven’t had so very much. 


I'll take it now, if I can get it. And you 
will tell? You meddler! Will you go to 
Cliff and tell him? Well, go! I'll hold 


him just the same, if I can. I want happi- 
ness. I’m not guilty—only of treachery, 
of selfishness, of being a sneak, and we are 
not talking about those things. I have 
shown you the inside of me, and you won’t 
believe. You think I am a bad woman. 
I have tried to show you that I am a good 
woman who was bad in her way. I needn’t 
have told you all that; but I did, and you 
won’t believe. Well, I'll hold him if I can. 
Go and tell him, and then see who is 
stronger! You? I’m stronger! You shall 
see! ”? 
V 


Curtis went out of the house, a con- 
fusion of emotions within him. She had 
been so fierce, and so frail! She was de- 
pending so wholly upon her own strength, 
and there seemed so little of it! She had 
rested her hands hard on the chair back, 
as a man might; but he had seen her el- 
bows tremble. Her voice did not ring as 
her words rang. He would have said that 
it was a damp voice—one where tears were 
near—tears thick and wet; but she had 
faced him down. She had made him angry, 
and more determined than ever. 

As he walked down town, he wondered 
what he would do if she had been more hu- 
manly feminine, if she had appealed. He 
might have agreed with her that it was 
none of his business. It was a wretched 
thing to tell tales. No, he decided, with 
swift revulsion—it was not wretched when 
Cliff was involved, when an older woman 
with a shady past had netted him. 

To be really fair, he did not see why 
every thought and act of a woman’s life 
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should be recalled and given to the man 
she was to marry. A man who did that— 
his place was in a museum. Then why 
should a woman? 

Did sex make the difference? Was it 
worse for a man to marry a woman with a 
doubtful past than for a woman to marry 
a@ man with one? Yes, certainly it was 
worse. The reasons are too familiar to 
need rehearsing. 

Walking on, he thought it over and over, 
but he could not decide what to do. Back 
at the hotel, he stared down at the avenue 
and hated it. He had not had as much 
perplexity in ten years as New York had 
given him in twenty-four hours. What did 
he want there, anyhow? 

He looked at his unpacked luggage, and 
thought of moving on. There would be no 
pleasure for him after he had told Cliff. 
Later, the boy would be grateful, but he 
could not expect him to be grateful instant- 
ly. He would be disbelieving, indignant, 
angry. 

Moreover, there might be conflict with 
her. He could not know which side of her 
would dominate in a contest—the side that 
wrenched off the chair post and flung it 
away, or the side revealed by the trembling 
elbows. 

He knew Cliff’s knock on the door. Well, 
he would go to it and get it over. 

Cliff joined him at the window and got 
started first. 

“ Settled, are you?” he asked gayly. 

“ No—I didn’t sleep much last night. 
It’s noisy here.” 

Cliff laughed. 

“ But it’s the heart of everything. You'll 
get used to it. Look down here at the most 





rococo street in the world. Doesn’t it 
thrill you?” 

“H-m! It’s all right, but I’ve had so 
much quiet—” 


“Oh, yes—it ‘Il take you a few days to 
get used to it. What do you want to do 
to-night?” . 

It was not easy to get started. 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Sort of seedy, are you?” 

“ Maybe a bit.” 

“Well, where would you like to go for 
dinner—all of us?” 

Curtis looked at the unpacked luggage. 

“ Do you know, I believe I'll take a run 
over to Boston for a few days.” 

Cliff stared. 

“What for?” 
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A cowardly idea had come to Curtis. If 
he ran away to Boston, he could consider 
his problem without interruption. If he 
chose, he could sail for Italy from there. 
It would be easy to find some excuse for 
sneaking away. 

“ Because—” 

He stopped before the sharp change in 
the young face. It had flushed, its jaw 
had squared, its mouth was not so young. 

“You don’t like Janet! I saw it at noon. 
You don’t like her!” 

He had always known of Cliff’s quick 
temper. Cousin Molly’s husband had been 
noted for the same thing. It was all over 
the boy just then—in his shoulders, in the 
set of his head. 

“You don’t like Janet! Why not?” 

They would have a fine time, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cliff—the flint of her and the flame 
of him! 

“You don’t like her, and I don’t care a 
damn why you don’t! You can’t dictate 
to me, you understand!” 

“T understand.” 

“You showed it at noon. I don’t care 
how you feel. That’s your business, not 
mine. I shall keep out of it, and I'll say 
right here that I shall expect you to keep 
out of mine!” 

The boy! A boy blazing with boyish 
anger! In a few moments the whole com- 
radeship was racked. Two women could 
not have done worse. 

It did not anger Curtis. He was not 
even angry at Janet Hill, the cause. 

“T have some right to you, Cliff,” he 
said calmly; “ and you have some right to 


me, too.” 

“Not about her! I’m for her—do you 
see?” 

For her! It was a stab to Curtis. The 


long years were nothing as against that 
whiffet of a woman! It hurt. 

“ She’s hard as nails, Cliff,” he said, as 
a beginning. 

“Hard! She’s gentle and tender—like 
no one else! You can’t speak of her like 
that to me!” 

And he said other words that Curtis tried 
not to hear—rhapsodies about the woman, 
slurs upon the slinking man who would at- 
tack her. It was all storm and heat and 
youth. Cliff would be very sorry when he 
had cooled off, but it was useless to try and 
help in the cooling process. 

Then the door slammed, and he was gone. 
Curtis had not told; but anything he might 

















have said would have been washed over by 
the flood of words from Cousin Molly’s 
husband’s son. 

VI 


Curtis went to Boston that night. It 
was noisy there, too, and he felt lonely. 
Italy pulled. He took passage on a boat 
for Naples. 

He wrote a short letter to Cliff: 


Dear CLIFF: 

We are both edgewise just now. I am going 
back before I am any more so. The tiff betweer 
us will be forgotten, if we do not meet for a 
while. I am always at your command, and I 
feel sure that you are always at mine. The villa 
is the best place for me. When you write, I shall 
be very glad. 


He thought of adding something about 
their long affection and the newness of a 
certain other affection; but he did not. He 
let it go at that. 

He watched the hustling country drop 
back, and he remembered again that he had 
not told. 


Cliff wrote very soon. On the top step 
of the stairs that wound down into the 
valley toward Amalfi, Curtis read the let- 
ter. It was gentle and friendly. The hot 
flame was out, It was a little self-con- 
scious, and it did not mention Janet Hill. 

“Tf I had married and had a son, and 
he had come back to me, I should feel like 
this,’ he told the valley. “ Happy, but 
with an ache inside me—a longing, a lone- 
someness that stings.” 

The letters came often after that, and 
they never spoke of Janet Hill. Curtis was 
tempted to break the reticence that seemed 
to bar a normal footing between them; but 
he had been taught a certain maxim about 
sleeping dogs, and he let the subject alone. 

All that winter the letters came, with not 
a reference to Janet. They came through 
the next summer and the next winter. But 
for that silence, Curtis would have said 
that they were quite the old kind—boyish, 
eager, joking. He supposed that they had 
not yet married. Cliff would hardly fail to 
mention that. 

Curtis did not work much. He had a 
Strange disinclination for effort. He 
smoked during the day and watched his 
valley; smoked at night and saw the lights 
come out among the trees. Far below, the 
bell on the church struck—long, mellow, 
alluring strokes. Life was good. 
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Sometimes through the delicious days 
and nights there would strike a memory 
of the bank president’s desk, and of the 
frail, slender woman who had defied him. 
She was probably happier now—not hold- 
ing herself taut by strength of mind and 
limb. Curtis hoped so. What did it mat- 
ter what she had once appeared to be? He 
wished happiness and peace. He was glad 
that he had minded his own business. Most 
likely it would be as good a marriage as 
most. How many people, after all, had 
clean slates to present at the matrimonial 
altar? 

He thought of her often—sometimes the 
first thing in the morning, sometimes in 
his last waking moment. It was strange. 
If she held him in that way, of course Cliff 
would stand up for her. 

The second summer he went up to Co- 
mo, early, before the tourist crowd 
swarmed. He paced daily the broad stone 
walk between Cadenabbia and Menaggio. 
He sat on the curb, as clearly and fully a 
loafer as he had been a worker. 

His letters were forwarded there. Among 
them were a couple from Cliff, and after 
each one he peopled his walks with Janet 
Hill, the unmentioned. He wondered if 
the lovely lakeside would not glow the 
more if her light were there. Or had her 
light gone out? No! But he would like 
to know. 

He dallied on his way back to Ravello. 
His mail was not to be sent on to him; 
but after Naples had held him a while, 
there came a forwarded cable message. 

He stared at it long, after he had read 
it. Cliff was on his wedding journey. 
“We,” he said, would be in Naples on such 
a day, at such a hotel. “We!” He said, 
too, that his last letter had explained. 

No doubt the letter was waiting for Cur- 
tis at Ravello. He realized that his daw- 
dling journey had eaten up time. “We” 
must already have been for several days at 
a hotel close to where he was staying. 

He heard Cliff’s laugh as he entered the 
little garden in front of the hotel. Then 
he saw him. Forgotten were differences. 
Cliff rushed forward, radiant, glowing, 
husky—how husky and how young he was! 

The girl on the bench rose. She was a 
tall, slight girl, with her hat in her hand, 
with a shimmering mass of dark hair re- 
leased—a pretty girl, and a stranger to 
Curtis. 

Cliff was introducing his wife—only 
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slightly embarrassed, but glancing quickly 
at Curtis. 

“You had my letter?” 

“Not yet,” answered Curtis, and ex- 
plained that he had been wandering. 

He was singularly elated. It seemed to 
him that he was very talkative. 

“ Carolyn is a daughter of Hubert Lane. 
You knew him, Curtis.” 

“Yes—I knew your father very well, 
my dear,” he said. 

The Lanes were well-known people. 
Where was the little fierce thing who had 
defied him? He didn’t ask. Cliff did not 
speak of her. 

They had a gay time together, with 
drives and sight-seeing. They went to Ra- 
vello with Curtis, and then he went back to 
Naples with them. 

At his villa he read the waiting letter. 
It did not tell much. Cliff wrote that he 
had made a mistake, but hadn’t realized it, 
because it had made no difference until he 
knew Carolyn Lane. Then there was a 
great difference. Carolyn was coming 
across with him soon—in fact, to-morrow 
—a morning wedding—boat at noon— 
England first, then to see old Curt. 

That was all. Janet Hill was outside of 
that history. 

“ Come on up to Switzerland with us,” 
Cliff urged. 

“With a bride and groom? Never! 
Besides, I have to make a little business 
trip. Later I'll join you.” 


vil 


Curtis took a boat at Naples for that 
business trip. As he went, he told himself 
that his publishers really wanted to see 
him, and that curiosity—a curiosity strong- 
er than common sense—was not his only 
motive. He had wondered, alone and in 
crowds, with a sort of perpetual wonder, 
how it had come about. Sometimes he had 
hoped that Cliff would talk about it. Some- 
times he had hoped that Cliff would not 
tell. The subject had never been men- 
tioned, and Curtis, weaver of romance and 
song, must know. 

When he reached New York, the heat of 
mid August lay over the city. It steamed 
up from the pavements, it burned down 
from the skies, it smothered across from 
the buildings. His room at the hotel was 
full of the air of a blast furnace. 

But it was not until he stepped into the 
top floor of the apartment house where 
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Janet Hill used to live that he realized 
heat. The elevator seemed to drop behind 
him from sheer collapse. The solid bank 
of heat which was the hall hardly allowed 
him to squeeze through. 

He had found that she was still in the 
building. He was at her door. 

She opened it. Her clear yellow hair 
was done in a close swathe. Her thin white 
dress had a half low neck. Her little head 
was high, her chin lifted. She looked at 
him, unsmiling. 

“ May I come in? I want to talk to 
you.” 

Silently she moved aside, and Curtis 
went through the crowded furniture to the 
one window in the other room, past the re- 
membered desk. She sat down in front of 
the desk, in a rickety swivel chair. She 
sat erect, reached for a pair of shell-rimmed 
eyeglasses and adjusted them slowly. Then 
she looked at him through them. 

Her face was to the light, and she made 
no effort to hide that she was pallid. She 
turned into the light what was left of her— 
and there was not much left. 

A damp sweep of sticky wind came 
through the window, almost bringing the 
smell of asphalt. Motor horns tooted be- 
low, and in the distance clouds of smoke 
rose from the river. 

“Tt’s tremendously hot,” he said. 

Still she did not speak. He had not 
come to talk of the weather. The shell 
glasses told him that the eyes behind-them 
might have narrowed a little. 

“The last time I was here,” he began 
firmly, “ we did not have a pleasant talk. 
Do you remember?” 

“Why are you here now?” 

She was still doing book reviews. Some- 
thing that might be one lay under her fin- 
gers. She shifted it, conveying the im- 
pression that she had been interrupted. 

“T have just seen Cliff. He told me 
nothing. The situation has so aroused my 
curiosity—it’s so very strange—that I—I 
crossed the ocean to find out the truth.” 

“ Of what?” 

“ Of why he is there and you here. What 
happened?” 

“Ts that any of your business? It seems 
to me that it is his and mine.” 

“No, it is none of my business; but I 
am asking, just the same.” 

“You would almost read other people’s 
letters, their business interests you so 
much!” 




















The line was straight down the back of 
her neck. A sun ray came through into 
her face and glittered on the eyeglasses, so 
that Curtis could not see behind them. 

“ We had a discussion about who should 
tell Cliff certain things. Who told?” he 
persisted. 

“You did.” 

“JT? That is just what I thought—you 
have been accusing me of having told him.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Of having let him know in some way.” 

“ That’s not true. I have never spoken 
of you to him since that day, and I told 
him nothing then.” 

She did not answer. 

“T’m not lying to you. I am telling you 
the truth.” 

She rubbed the palms of her hands back 
and forth on the arms of the swivel chair. 
They left wet smudges. 

“T am glad of that, although it doesn’t 
matter now,” she said. 

He leaned forward. 

“Who told him?” 

She laughed then. It broke in her throat, 
but she caught it and made it go on—a 
real laugh. 

“T told him.” 

“You told him? I thought you did. 
That was why I came—to hear you say 
that!” 

She shook her head. 

“T am not a heroine. I told him because 
I thought you had told him; and I wasn’t 
really sure until to-day that you hadn’t 
done it. He was so young—they change 
their minds. I suspect it was just that— 
just youth.” 
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She sat firm 





His head was in a whirl. 
and erect. He rose. 

“ Then that is all. I had to know what 
you were—whether you would stick to si- 
lence, as you said you would. You thought 
I had told, and I thought you had not told. 
Thank you, Miss Hill. Are you still writ- 
ing book reviews?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Still writing,” he said, looking down 
at her. “ Did you care very much when 
Cliff did not care?” 

“No, not very much. I was very busy, 
you see.” 

He stepped toward her. 

“ Janet Hill, you are a humbug. You 
want to be hard and cold and bitter, but 
it is all pretense. You are quivering now. 
Janet, I came back to find out about Cliff, 
but I don’t care about that. It’s his busi- 
ness, not mine. My business is to love 
you, if you will let me. I’d like to marry 
you, and take care of you, and let you be 
yourself. I know you perfectly—not be- 
cause of what you have done or said, but 
just because I know. Janet, will you 
marry me?” 

“ Oh, you hardly know me!” 

“T have lived with you every day since 
I saw you last.” 

She swung slowly about toward the desk, 
took off her shell-rimmed glasses, groping- 
ly found a safe place for them, and glanced 
at Curtis. Then she put her head down 
on her book review. 

As unreservedly as she had once stormed 
at him, she sobbed. 

He picked her up—so very little to pick 
up!—and put his cheek to hers. 





MY FLOWERS 
Att of the whole round year, 


Even amid the snows, 
Mine are the sweet heartsease, 


The lily, and the rose. 


The fairest blooms of earth 


Along my path are spread; 
With flowerlike thoughts of you 


Do I go garlanded. 


For you are close akin 
To every flower that blows; 


You are my sweet heartsease, 
My lily,.and my rose! 


Sennett Stephens 































The House of the Wicked 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND INTRIGUE IN THE FAR EAST 


By Eleanor Gates and Frederick Moore 


RANCIS WEATHERBEE, an adventurous young American wandering through the Far East, 
ships as second mate on the schooner Lillebonne, from Manila to Java. The captain of the 
schooner, Blodgett, proves to be a sodden drunkard, and the first mate, Noakes, such a brutal 

tyrant that on a misty night, off the coast of Borneo, Weatherbee slips away in a small boat. 
Rowing shoreward, he finds himself in the mouth of a river, and in the mangrove jungle that 
fringes the water he stumbles upon a good-sized steamer. At first the vessel seems to be derelict, 
but on climbing aboard Weatherbee discovers a surprising state of things. 

The vessel is the Tai-Lan, owned by Thaddeus Stone, a great figure in the trade of the East. 
Stone, an elderly millionaire, has suspected his wife, a beautiful girl, of an intrigue with a 
younger man named Houghton. To punish these two, he has trapped them on the Tai-Lan— 
which has been reported lost in a typhoon—and is holding them as prisoners in this remote 
hiding place, with a white man named Markin and three native servants as their jailers. An 
infernal machine has been placed in the bottom of the steamer, with a clockwork contrivance 


which Markin has to regulate periodically to keep it from destroying the vessel. 
Markin frankly reveals the situation to Weatherbee, and tells him that as he now knows 
Stone’s secret he cannot be permitted to leave the Tai-Lan. 


VI 


EATHERBEE realized that what 

he had just been told was a fact. 

Having escaped from the Lille- 
bonne, he was now a prisoner on the Tai- 
Lan, and for an indefinite period. He made 
no comment upon his situation, but quietly 
smoked on, turning this new development 
over in his mind, and considering just what 
his future attitude should be. 

“ You see how it is,” the elder man con- 
tinued, his tone mollifying. “ As I said a 
bit ago, Mr. Stone’s one danger is in bein’ 
found out. That’s why there’s a gunman 
on the end of the bamboo bridge, and a 
powder mine under the decks. The boss 
just can’t take no chances. If he was to, 
blooey!” 

Weatherbee answered with an assump- 
tion of carelessness. 

“Sure, I see how it is,” he declared. 
“When you were telling me the story so 
freely, I guessed that I wouldn’t be allowed 
to repeat it.” 

“ Glad you take the thing philosophical, 
because here you are. If I give you the 
best we got, and you take it in the best 
temper you can, why, we'll all come out 


fine in the end. Ain’t that so? When you 
showed up yonder at the edge of the 
swamp, I rung the gong and called you in. 
Had to do it, because I wasn’t sure but 
what you’d already spotted us. If you 
had, I couldn’t let you go away and tell 
what you’d saw, and come back with a few 
friends—and a coast guard gunboat!” 

“ Naturally you couldn’t.” 

“Especially as it would have been 
straight against my orders.” 

“ But suppose I hadn’t been alone, Mr. 
Markin?” 

Markin shook his head. 

“ Don’t like to think what might have 
happened,” he answered. “ Either it would 
been a case of finish everybody up, or else 
invite ’em aboard, and let the insurance 
machine attend to it.” 

Again, for a time, there was silence. 
Weatherbee smoked and pondered; Markin 
smokea and gently swung in his hammock. 
The afternoon was drawing to a close, so 
that the rays of the lowering sun were 
thrown aslant through the tops of the tow- 
ering mangroves to the west, and through 
the many little openings in the interlaced 
creepers overhead, where there was a whis- 
per of stirring air. 
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Presently Dukun, the Malay, once more 
appeared. In his arms was a large, loose 
bundle of white mosquito netting. Swift- 
ly, and without inconvenience to the two 
white men, the servant arranged the net- 
ting; and soon the well deck was both 
walled and roofed with the misty material. 
Then the table was spread for the evening 
meal. 

Before the meal was eaten, Dukun went 
past Weatherbee, carrying a rude tray. 
Having let himself out of the netting room, 
he mounted to the quarter-deck, and dis- 
appeared over the stern. The visitor un- 
derstood that the Malay was carrying sup- 
per to the unseen guard at the end of the 
bamboo bridge. 

“ How does it all look to you?” inquired 
Markin, with polite concern. 

“As comfortable and luxurious as a 
smart liner.” 

“ Ah, that’s the stuff! It might be heaps 
worse! What I say to the two that’s for- 
‘ard is what I say to you—try to look at 
the stay here as if it was a sort of a va- 
cation. The climate ain’t the best, but 


where else in five hundred miles would you 
get such good grub, and plenty of it, all 


the drink and tobacco you want, a nice 
room, readin’ matter, music, games, and I 
don’t know what all? Hey? There’s a 
lot of stunts we can pull off to pass the 
time. When we're tired of playin’, we can 
loaf. By the way, what did you fetch 
along? Maybe you got something inter- 
estin’ in your pack?” 

That brought a smile to Weatherbee’s 
sober face. He pulled the bundle to his 
feet, untied the corners of the blanket, and 
spread his belongings out. 

“ Here you are!” he said. “A change 
or two, an extra pair of trousers, my best 
shoes, a compass, four tins of ship’s bis- 
cuits, tobacco, and drinking water.” 

Markin had sat up to look at the dis- 
play. Now he shook his head. 

“ My land!” he breathed. “Is that all 
you got, to tackle a Borneo jungle with?” 

“ Not much on wardrobe, am I?” 

Markin gave a twist to his features and 
scratched his head. 

“You won’t mind me sayin’, will you,” 
he inquired, “ that you’ll have to look a 
lot neater?” 

Weatherbee laughed outright. 

“Tt’s not dog enough for these decks, 
eh?” he returned. “I suppose I’m really 
not presentable for the eyes of a lady.” 


“Tt ain’t the lady,” Markin hastened to 
explain. ‘“‘ No—when you got native sery- — 
ants around, a white man’s got to think ~ 
how he looks. Get what I mean, don’t © 
you? 
certain front you just must keep up. It ~ 
ain’t that way in the States, but this is Bor- — 
neo; and if a white man looks like a beach ~ 
comber down here, why, he’ll get beach ~ 
comber treatment.” 

Weatherbee’s grin broadened. . 

“You’re right, mine host,” he declared. 
“T must be rated a gentleman, and look ~ 
like one.” 4 

Markin blinked at the younger man © 
gravely. 4 

“ Glad you called me your host,” he said — 
earnestly. ‘ Was afraid you’d look at me ~ 
like I was your jailer.” 4 

“ Just the same, I’m a prisoner.” 


“Only nominal—only nominal. Don’t ~ 


look at it like that. Remember how blamed — 
welcome you are. 
about the whole business that maybe you ~ 
won’t like—of nights, I'll have to lock you 
up, same as I do all the others. We can’t — 
take any chance that anybody loose aboard 


might start to show lights to the river, or ~ 


make other signals.” 

“T shan’t worry if you don’t forget to ~ 
attend to your insurance machine, as you ~ 
call it.” . 

“Don’t you worry! That clockwork is © 
as bad for me as it is for you; and I'll see 
to it like it was one of my eyes.” 

“ And by day?” questioned Weatherbee. 
“ Shall I be restricted to certain parts of 
the ship? Not that I want to nose around 
any, only I’d like to know just what’s ex- — 
pected of me, so that I won’t make any | 
mistakes.” 

“ Aw, go where you like! But here’s 
another thing—it won’t be safe for you to 
carry a gun. That would make Dukun and ~ 
the Chink awful suspicious, and they’d be — 
on my trail right off.” ; 

Understanding that any sign of disobe- 
dience might result seriously, Weatherbee ~ 
promptly rose, crossed to the hammock, and 
halted beside Markin. = 

“It’s in this outer pocket,” he directed, 
assuming a readiness to be disarmed that 
he did not feel. “I’ve only one, but may- 
be you’d like to look through my pockets.” 

“No, no, no!” expostulated Markin. 
“T know a gent when I see one, Mr. 
Weatherbee. I take your word. Say, you 
and me are goin’ to get on together like a 





With Malays and Chinks, there’s a ~ 


There’s only one thing — 
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couple of relatives! That’s a fact. You 
_ been open and honest to me, I been open 
' and honest to you. Let’s keep it up, eh?” 
__ He straightened to take the pistol. Hold- 
| ing it in his left hand, he extended the 
other cordially. 
_ “T’m sorry as the dickens to take away 
our gun,” he asserted, as they shook 
for the second time; “ but Houghton 
' or that girl might try to get hold of it, and 
' do theirselves harm, or shoot somebody 
' else. Or maybe they’d get you to play 
double by workin’ on your feelin’s—” 

“T never interfere in what doesn’t con- 
' cern me,” Weatherbee interrupted quickly, 
' for he saw that here was a very real dan- 
ger, not only to himself, but to the two 
who were locked up somewhere forward. 
“While I’m in the Tai-Lan, Mr. Markin, 
I shall have enough to do to look after my- 
self. I’ll make nobody’s quarrel my own.” 
' “It’s nice to Rear you say that,” vowed 
' the elder man. “ Most young fellers are 
apt to be tempted to mix in, where a good- 
lookin’ lady is concerned.” 

“Tt’s a job I’m not hunting,” was the 
short reply. 

Markin laid a hand on Weatherbee’s 
arm. 
“T like you,” he declared. “ You talk 
like a reg’lar feller.” 

“ Guess I’d better try to look like one,” 
Weatherbee laughed. “So, if you'll give 
* me the address of the nearest tailor; I’ll go 
and fix myself up. Maybe you keep a 
tailor aboard?” 

“No, I ain’t got a tailor aboard,” the 
other answered; “ but, pshaw, there’s plenty 
of first-class duds around. Houghton’s 
about your size, and he’s got trunks plumb 
full of ’em.” 

Night came suddenly. Dukun, having 
returned from his shore errand, lighted 
above the dinner table'a lamp that had a 
hood on the side which was toward the 
river. Then he served such a meal as 
Weatherbee had not eaten in months—while 
against the sagging and gently wavering 
walls of white net whole legions of moths, 
and other insects of the jungle, came flit- 
ting with an unceasing rustle of their tiny 
wings. Accompanying the sound of those 
myriad flyers went the high-keyed chorus 
of swarms of mosquitoes. 

With the food there was good wine. 
Afterward, a fine brand of cigars was prof- 
’ fered. The two lounged once more, and 
sipped a brandy and soda. 
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The moon had not yet risen. Out of the 
dark, which had settled thickly, came a 
low, murmurous undertone that reminded 
Weatherbee of the invisible, crocodile- 
haunted river under the bows of the steam- 
er. He heard also the flutter of bats and 
night-faring birds. Now and again, from 
the blackness which hung over the near-by 
shore, other noises broke in—the swish of 
bushes, the call of an animal, and, as be- 
fore, thrashings that told of gréat bodies 
either entering or leaving some muddy 


Markin was the first to break the after- 
dinner silence. 

“Our friends for’ard,” he began, 
just about to have their chow, because, you 
see, they take it later ’n us. That makes 
the evenin’ go faster, they tells me. Also, 
bein’ more stylish than yours truly, they 
ain’t got much appetite till after seven 
thirty. Before they sit down to their soup 
and nuts, wouldn’t you like to go along and 
meet ’em?” 

Weatherbee stirred. 

“ That’s just as you say, Mr. Markin. 
Of course, I’ll be interested to see them. 
Maybe I’m even a good bit curious. On 
the other hand, I don’t want to annoy 
them.” 

“Oh, ho, ho, ho!” The laugh was 
hearty. “ Annoy ’em? My land! They’re 
a darned sight more likely to pass out with 
joy! You'll look pretty near as good to 
‘em as the Dutch police. Sure y’ will! In 
fact, they’ll be so all-fired happy that if 
the boss ever hears about it he’ll probably 
not like it, and pretty near snap my head 
off; but I got to take you down, for the 
simple reason that I ain’t got no other safe 
place to put you.” 

Weatherbee rose. 

“Look here, Mr. Markin,” he said 
bluntly; “‘ when I’m talking with these peo- 
ple, shall I have to watch every word I 
say?” 

Markin was beside him now, and patted 
his shoulder reassuringly. 

“Say whatever comes into your mind,” 
he replied. “I’ve been flat-footed. My 
cards is all on the table. There ain’t a 
thing them two can tell you that I ain’t 
already handed out; so you don’t have to 
watch your words—not by a long shot. 
They'll be tickled to death to have a good, 
long chin-chin with you and tell you all 
their troubles. These last eight months, 
they ain’t had a peep at anybody but me 
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and Dukun and Kum Lee. They'll be so 
excited over a stranger that neither of ’em 
will know which way to turn. They won’t 
get a wink of sleep to-night!” 

The prisoners were not the only ones 
who would feel excitement, Weatherbee 
told himself, with a silent laugh. He was 
already tingling. He was to see Stone’s 
alleged rival, and the beautiful woman 
whose voice he had already heard! 

“ Come along!” said Markin, as he went 
up the starboard ladder to the saloon deck. 

There he unlocked a door and led the 
way through it. Weatherbee found him- 
self in a small social hall of the kind built 
into steamers of the Tai-Lan type. The 
hall was dimly lighted, but, despite the 
gloom, Weatherbee saw that it was well 
cared for. 

It was furnished with Hongkong grass 
chairs and lounges, cushioned handsomely 
in gayly flowered chintz. Small tables 
were placed about. In one corner, folded, 
and neatly piled, were some deck chairs, 
and a curtained recess held books. 

On glancing about, the stranger failed to 
see any framed officers’ certificates, or cer- 
tificates of inspection. Evidently these 
had all been unscrewed from their places 
on the bulkheads. 

Down from the social hall, and facing 
aft again, led a stairway. On the top step, 
as the two started to descend, were a 
mother cat and several large kittens, all 
comfortably ensconced on the stair carpet. 
These were obviously members of a family 
group to which belonged the black kitten 
of the chart house. 

Markin paused to whisper a_ tactful 
admonition. 

“ Don’t call the lady Mrs. Stone, Weath- 
erbee. It would get under her skin.” 

“ What shall I call her?” 

“ Use her maiden name, and ‘ miss ’ her.” 

The companionway led down into a din- 
ing saloon. This was unlighted; and as 
Weatherbee halted beside Markin on the 
bottom step, he could see nothing of the 
room except the beginning of a narrow cor- 
ridor, running aft, which appeared to di- 
vide the room. 

To judge by the beginning of it, what 
an extraordinary corridor it was! Secured 
to the deck, and to the angle irons of the 
ceiling, was heavy woven wire, which 
formed its two walls. The wire mesh led 
aft into darkness that was impenetrable. 
The men stayed where they were. In 
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the black of that divided prison place were — 


two pairs of eyes watching them, as they — 


stood faintly silhouetted against the dim — 
light coming down the stairs? Weatherbee — 
wondered, and listened, but could not catch 
the slightest movement. 

“ Hey!” shouted Markin into the dim- ~ 
ness. “ Kum Lee!” a 
A moment, and a door at the far end of © 


the corridor was opened, showing a lighted 


passage. On the threshold of the dining ~ 
saloon stood a white-bloused Chinese—a — 
coolie who still clung to the old-style fash- ~ 
ion of wearing a cue. From the top of his ~ 
shaven head this hung down respectfully. 

“ Light the lamps,” Markin commanded. 

“ Jus’ now, boss.” a 

Leaving Weatherbee at the foot of the — 
companionway, Markin went forward, un- ~ 
locked a door of iron bars in the left wall ~ 


of wire mesh, and admitted the yellow man ~ 
The Chi- ~ 


to the cage room on that side. 
nese struck a match, and Weatherbee saw = 
a table that was large enough to seat four- — 
teen, at least. 


lamp, which the oriental lighted. z 
As the glass chimney was set in place, © 


the visitor noted that there were comfort- — 
able swivel chairs along one side of the ~ 


table, and at either end. The tops of the © 


chairs on the far side of the table were 


visible, and beyond them the doors of © 
staterooms, interspersed with the narrow ~ 
wells which let in light, under ordinary cir- — 
cumstances, from portholes between the 
cabins. 

No occupant was in sight. q 
“In one of the cabins, probably,” — 
thought Weatherbee, observing that there 
—_ six cabin doors down the length of the — 

oon. 


In the porthole recesses he saw strange ~ 


white spots, which he could not at first un- 
derstand. Then he noticed that the circu- © 
lar spots of white were the glasses of ports, — 
which had been coated with paint inside. 

Markin locked the door in the left wall 
at the slippered heels of the Chinese, — 
opened a similar door in the right wall of — 
wire, and watched Kum Lee light a second ~ 
lamp on a second table, which was sur- — 
rounded, like the first, with chairs. This 
table was attractively draped; and on it, 
together with books and 
sewing basket, also a dish of wild bananas 
and mangosteens, with a small wooden tub, 
in which were growing ferns. 





It was strewn with books, — 
magazines, and papers. On it, too, wasa ~ 


ines, was a 
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Six cabin doors opened off this half room, 
Whose nearest port was painted white, like 
those directly opposite it. 

“The girl’s in one of those cabins,” 
Weatherbee concluded, for this prison was 
as empty as the other. 

Markin let the Chinese out, locked the 
right-hand door, and returned to the young- 
er man. 

“Guess the folks is gettin’ ready for 

dinner,” he remarked cheerfully. “ Ain’t 
this a pretty comfortable place? Miss 
Lorin’, she takes a lot of pains with her 
side of it. Looks homelike, don’t it?” 
_  Weatherbee did not reply. Mingled 
_ emotions cut off his power of speech. His 
excitement had increased, for the sight of 
this wire-partitioned saloon had helped him 
to realize the strange tragedy of which he 
was henceforth to be an observer, if not a 
partaker. 

He felt a deep and moving pity for the 
man and the girl so cruelly shut away here. 
He felt, also, more anger than he would 
_ have cared to confess against the man who 
' had imprisoned these two in this dark 
place. 

Raising his voice, Markin now called a 
second time. 

“ Mr. Houghton!” he cried. “Can you 
_ come out a minute? Here’s somebody I 
' want you to meet.” 
, There was a movement both to right and 
left— the simultaneous opening of two 
doors. To his right, however, Weatherbee 
could see no one. The door had been 
opened only a few inches. Evidently the 
girl was peering out at her jailer and his 
companion through the narrow opening. 

On the left, close at hand, he could see 
in the gloom a longish white patch, cen- 
tering some moving .thing that was jet 
black. The patch moved forward, and 
Weatherbee saw a tall, clean-shaven, well 
groomed, distinguished-looking man, whose 
dark hair was carefully combed, and whose 
face was pale and grave. 

“What under the shining—” 

Hand to forehead in astonishment, and 
staring almost wildly, what took Weather- 
bee’s eyes from the extraordinary appear- 
ance of the man was the sudden opening 
of that door to the right which for some 
moments had been only ajar. Now, as it 
swung wide, through it, out of a brightly 
lighted and commodious cabin, came a 
young woman, tall and slender. Her dark 
hair was dressed high. With the light at 
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her back, he could not clearly see her face; 
but her dress— 

Weatherbee gasped, scarcely able to 
credit his senses. The pity he felt in- 
creased, stinging his throat and scalding 
his eyes. 

Her dress was white. It was cut out be- 
low her slender throat. The sleeves were 
of some sheer material, long and flowing. 
Weatherbee knew little about the costumes 
of women, but enough to understand that 
this girl was wearing neither a lounging 
robe nor a tea gown. What she had on 
convinced him that imprisonment in this 
sunless, humid dark, loneliness, and what 
other suffering he could not yet even guess 
at, had sickened the mind of this girl, as 
well as the brain of the quiet-mannered 
man across from her. 

For, in spite of these extraordinary sur- 
roundings, and the uncomfortable tempera- 
ture, both prisoners were in full evening 
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“Yes, they’ve both gone clean crazy,” 
Weatherbee told himself again; “ and be- 
cause he meant to lock me up for the night 
down here with them, one thing Markin 
failed to tell me was their mental state. 
How strangely the malady has affected 
them! I’ve heard of people who believed 
they were kings and queens, but such pa- 
tients don’t usually take the trouble to look 
the part. Here, though, shut away for all 
these months, these two put on their dress 
clothes!” 

Markin’s greeting to the prisoners was 
kind enough, and not in the least dis- 
courteous. 

“ Good evenin’!” he began cheerily, turn- 
ing his look from one to the other, and 
touching the brim of his hat. “I’ve got a 
surprise for you! Here’s company come!” 

The figure of the man bent itself slightly, 
as if in well bred acknowledgment of Mar- 
kin’s announcement. The slender figure of 
the woman, standing out ghostly in its 
white frock, remained rigidly still. 

“ This is Mr. Francis Weatherbee,” Mar- 
kin went on. “Our new passenger,” he 
added, somewhat jocosely. Then, to 
Weatherbee, with a throwing out of one 
hand: “ Mr. William Houghton — and if 
you'll come along, I'll just let you into his 
room.” 

Weatherbee bowed —to the white-clad 
figure first, next to Houghton. Then, as 
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Markin led the way along the wire-walled 
corridor, the younger man followed him to 
the door which swung between the ceiling 
and the cabin floor. The door unlocked 
and opened, Weatherbee stepped across the 
coaming, feeling himself, at the moment, 
anything but welcome, and decidedly ill at 
ease, yet not knowing, under the circum- 
stances, what else there was for him to do. 

As he halted close to the door, it clicked 
shut behind him. At his back, Markin be- 
gan to speak again, in that pleasant, good- 
humored tone: 

“This lady, Mr. Weatherbee, is Miss 
Ellice Loring.” 

Weatherbee half turned, repeated his 
bow, and noted that the girl still gave no 
sign that she either saw the newcomer or 
heard her jailer. Without being able to 
see her face, the newcomer sensed that she 
felt hot and fierce resentment. 

He recalled what he had heard her say 
that morning, through the speaking tube 
in the chart room. 

“She certainly sounded forcible,” he 
thought; “ but I'll be hanged if she sound- 
ed insane. Now, without a doubt, she’s 
angry clean through. I shouldn’t wonder 
if I’m not a lot safer in this cage than I’d 
be in the other!” 

Markin was talking once more, and as 
affably as ever. 

“ T'll leave you two gents now,” he said. 
“ Shouldn’t wonder if you'll have a lot 
you'll want to say to each other. Mr. 
Houghton, I’ve told our friend, here, the 
reasons why the Tai-Lan’s in this swamp. 
You'll see I ain’t lied about you; and I be- 
lieve he’s give me the straight stuff about 
himself, too. Now I'll run along. It ’ll be 
time soon for me to look after the insur- 
ance machine.” 

With another touch of his hat brim, and 
with a nod to right and left, he was gone up 
the stairway. 

Weatherbee stayed where he was. A 
few feet from him, motionless, waited 
Houghton. In the latter’s fingers was a 
lighted cigarette. This he lifted to his lips, 
drew upon it slowly, then as slowly dropped 
his arm to his side. 

The silence disconcerted the visitor. For 
a moment, he almost believed himself to be 
in danger. He had a sudden vision of be- 
ing attacked, of a violent struggle with this 
voiceless madman in dinner clothes, who 
might be spurred on td murder him by a 
woman equally mad. 
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“Wish I’d held back from — 
down!” he thought. “I’d rather be tied — 
to a deck chair than have the life choked ~ 
out of me. No pistol, either—nothing but — 
my bare hands. Wonder if I hadn’t better — 
yell for Markin! I’ve half a mind to; but ~ 
that might excite this chap’s crazy brain.” 

A first movement in the other enclosure . 
across the wire corridor—the slender form — 
was advancing a step. Py. 

Another moment, and Houghton also ~ 
moved—toward the table. This brought ~ 
him almost directly below the lighted gim- ~ 
bal; and now Weatherbee was able to see ~ 
his companion more clearly. He saw that ~ 
Houghton was perhaps thirty-five years of 
age, and in height and weight and general 
build not unlike himself. The man’s ~ 
smooth-combed hair was slightly gray at ~ 
the temples. His face was drawn,* and, ~ 
quite startlingly pale, though not unhealth- ~ 
ily so, but rather as if through having lost — 
its tan by being shut away from the sun. ~ 

At once Weatherbee’s apprehensions les- ~ 
sened—at least to the extent of ending his ~ 
fear of an immediate onslaught. The eyes © 
of the other, dark in color, and seeming to ~ 
be black in that light, were level in their — 
look, gravely inquiring, but far from severe — 
or unkind. ‘ 

“Tf this is a crazy milan,” Weatherbee © 
concluded, “ at least he’s harmlessly crazy. — 
Lunatic or not, he’s a gentleman — that’s ~ 
dead certain. The way he holds himself ~ 
shows it. Looks rather melancholy to me, — 
but that’s not to be wondered at. [I © 
wouldn’t say that he’s morbid. As a mat- © 
ter of fact, his face is really fine. He has ~ 
the air of a diplomat more than anything ~ 
else I can think of.” ~d 

Then, as he let his look travel down from ~ 
that strangely pallid face to the clothes ~ 
which were so strikingly out of place in ~ 
this humid prison, he gave a start as he ~~ 
noted that in the lapel of the prisoner’s 
smartly pressed coat was the button of a 
decoration. : 

“T’ll be eternally hanged!” Weatherbee — 
swore silently. “In that outfit—tubbed to — 
the nines, shaved to the blood, and immacu- — 
late—he might be just ready, in Paris, or ~ 
London, or some other capital city, to leave 
ee residence to motor to his — 

ub!” 4 

He found himself flatly doubting his ~ 
former conclusions as to the mental condi- 
tion of this reserved, perfectly poised, and 
obviously well bred man. 
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“ People who are off their heads, even a 
little bit,’ he reminded himself, “don’t 
care a hang how they look. No, this chap’s 
as sane as I am—if not saner.” 

Houghton, on his part, had been steadily 
studying the face of his uninvited guest. 
His eyes—they were blue, keen, and dis- 


concertingly penetrating—had taken on an 


expression of eagerness. There was also 
obvious inquiry in them. 

“ He’d like to ask me questions,” Weath- 
erbee decided; “ but I don’t believe he in- 
tends to speak a word to me. Well, I’m 
not surprised. Here’s a chap that almost 

woman could find more than interest- 
ing and likable. If old Stone was right 
about these two— if they really care a lot 
for each other—naturally they’re not wild 
with joy at having a third person thrust 
upon "them like this. I suspect that when 
Markin told me they’d be glad to see me, 


he was having his little joke. Glad? Huh! 
Houghton’s probably sore. If he is, I don’t 
blame him.” 

Once more, in the half room beyond the 
‘wire-walled corridor, the figure in white 
moved. Slowly it came so far forward that 
the same lamp which made clear Hough- 


ten’s features lighted up the face of the 
second prisoner. 

Ellice Loring fialted close to the wire 
screen that was on her side. Turning more 
squarely toward her, Weatherbee found 
himself again compelled to alter the notion 
he had entertained concerning the two. 

The girl before him was plainly not suf- 
fering from any mental disorder. Her 
large, moist eyes, dark and brilliant, were 
as steady and keen as those of her com- 
panion in punishment. They were set in 
a face so pale that it seemed milk-white. 
It was strangely and appealingly beautiful. 

Above its delicate oval the low brow was 
framed by thick, black hair which laid a 
wavelike outline against either temple. Her 
nose was straight and a trifle thin, and had, 
at its center, the mere suggestion of a rip- 
ple. Her pale lips, full and soft, like a 
child’s, were caught in so that their ex- 
pression was wistful. 

Weatherbee remembered that he had 
seen just such faces in the paintings of old 
masters. Not that it was the face of a Ma- 
donna or a saint, such as were to be seen 
in depictions of sacred subjects. Rather 
was it a type, half child, half woman, which 
was dear to certain great painters of the 
profane in the early sixteenth century. 
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“T have it!” he decided. “It’s Floren- 
tine. Yes, she’s like a reincarnation of one 
of the famous beauties of Tuscany. She 
might be the very pearl ‘of Siena, or a 
woman of the Medicis. There’s poise 
there, and breeding; and, above all, there’s 
courage!” 

It seemed to him as if he could not take 
his eyes from her. All at once he began 
to feel that the whole thing was unreal— 
dreamlike, as if by some magic he had been 
carried back into the Middle Ages, and into 
the plots and cruelties of those bygone 
times. 

“ Here is Marguerite of Valois,” he said 
to himself, “‘ come back to endure again in 
the bowels of this hidden ship!” 

As she looked across at him, she did not 
speak. Draped softly with the filmy white 
chiffon that made the sleeves of her gown, 
her young, marble-white arms hung down 
at her sides. Her hands kept opening and 
shutting, opening and shutting. Her breast 
heaved. 

Weatherbee remembered old Thaddeus 
Stone, and found it possible to pity him. 

“IT can understand how she must have 
taken every one by storm,” he thought. 
“‘ She must have been terribly precious to 
him. Never mind the difference of years 
that made them so unsuited to each other. 
I can understand his jealousy, too. Heav- 
ens, but can’t I? How he must have suf- 
fered! All day long I’ve been picturing 
her; but I didn’t have the slightest idea of 
what an exquisite young thing she is. A 
perfect girl! A princess of a girl!” 

As, fascinated and filled with wonder- 
ment at the sight of her, Weatherbee con- 
tinued to gaze at her face, he saw it gradu- 
ally change. Anger had gleamed from 
those dark eyes at first; dislike, too, and 
an imperious challenge. Now anger was 
not wholly absent, but the look that Weath- 
erbee noticed was one of an almost terrible 
eagerness. 

“ And hope,” he added inwardly. 

The white face was indeed a mask of 
hungry longing. It was as if she was say- 
ing to him silently: 

“Why have you come? What is behind 
your coming? Are you here to help us? 
Are you?” 

Presently she lifted one hand and laid 
it against her bosom, over her heart. 
Weatherbee saw how the hand trembled, 
and once more he felt that poignant pity. 

As if she found the long silence a strain, 





suddenly she averted her eyes and lowered 
her head. Now Weatherbee swung back 
to face Houghton. The other man was 
standing as before, straight, still, patient, 
yet alert. His eyes, too, were charged with 
mute questions. 

A moment, and he did something which, 
at the time, seemed to Weatherbee a curi- 
ous thing for any man to do under the cir- 
cumstances, though it did not convey to the 
visitor the fact that it had a meaning. 
Carelessly, as if he were busy with his 
thoughts, and pitching the melody low, he 
began to whistle. The tune was “ Annie 
Laurie.” 

He stopped. Whereupon Weatherbee, 
feeling a sudden embarrassment, spoke for 
the first time, his voice earnest enough, but 
none too steady. 

“ Mr. Houghton,” he began, “ this is the 
most appalling experience I’ve ever had in 
all my life!” 

This observation seemed to convey an 
answer to the other man. Like a person 
who has, all at once, been absolutely con- 
vinced of some unwelcome truth, he turned 
away, his shoulders stooped, his look on 
the deck. It was obvious that he was 
disappointed. 

Evidently the girl shared his feelings. 
She gave a low cry, turned from the wire 
wall, took one step, and dropped into a 
deep chair. There, her slender hands cov- 
ering her face, she began to weep bitterly. 
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For a while, in the dim, divided room, 
all that could be heard was the sound of 
the girl’s sobbing. The two men stood 
looking at her, both helpless and troubled. 
In particular, Houghton appeared pro- 
foundly disturbed by her grief; but he con- 
trolled himself, and, at first, did not even 
make an effort to calm her. 

As for Weatherbee, he found that his 
own eyes were swimming. Shaking him- 
self, as if to get rid of what must surely 
be only a hideous nightmare, he fell to 
walking back and forth in the saloon prison. 

The violence of her paroxysm of grief 
having gradually subsided, Ellice Loring 
began to speak, her voice trembling and 
breaking. 

“There’s no use to hope for anything 
different!” she declared. “No use! No 
use! Oh, what have I ever done to de- 


serve this? Won’t anybody ever come to 
take me out of here? I know I'll never 
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see the sun again! It’s too hard to bear! 
I can’t endure it! I can’t! I can’t! It’s 
unjust! It’s cruel! My life’s slipping 
away in darkness! I’m locked up as if I 
were alive in a grave! Without a trial, 
too! Without a chance! I tell you, I 
could bear it if I deserved it, but I haven’t 
done anything wrong! I haven’t! And 
here he’s put me—to stay until I die!” 
uae spoke then, as gently ar toa 

ild. 
“ Don’t cry, Ellice,” he pleaded. “ Don’t 
lose your courage. It’s not quite so bad 
as that. One of these days, he’ll come to 
realize the enormity of what he’s done, or 
he’ll begin to doubt that he’s been right 
and just about it.” 

She did not appear to hear him. 

“Oh, mother, if you and father were 
only alive again!” she wept. “ But there’s 
nobody left who’ll miss me enough to hunt 


for me—nobody in all the world who cares 


where I am! Oh, mother, if I could only 
have you back for one minute! If you'd 
only come and take me, mother! I don’t 


want to live! Father used to tell me that 
God watches over us, and that no one is 
ever forgotten. Mother, has God forgot- 
ten me?” 


“Ellice! Ellice!” Houghton chided. 
“Don’t say a thing like that! You know 
it isn’t true. It couldn’t be! God hasn’t 


forgotten you. Don’t let such a terrible 
thought enter your mind. Can’t you try 
to think that, beneath all you’ve had to 
endure, there may be hidden some great 
blessing?” 

“ Blessing!” she repeated. “ Blessing! 
You’ve said that over and over; but it isn’t 
so, Will! I tell you, we’re going to die 
here!” 

“'You’ve been plucky so long,” he 
soothed. “ Don’t break down now, dear 
girl! Don’t give up! We must try to 
keep a good heart.” 

“Tt’s all more than I can stand!” she 
returned. “TI think of taking my life—all 
the time! I don’t know why I haven't! 
It’s what he wants us to do! He wants 
to keep us here for years—years—the best 
part of our lives—until our brains grow so 
sick with suffering that we’ll hang or drown 


ourselves! That’s what he wants to do— 
drive us to suicide! Oh, how have I ever 
stood it?” 


“You’ve stood it,” went on that quiet, ~~ 
reassuring voice, “ because you’ve got good 
stuff in you. Also, you know you're inno- 
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cent, and that keeps you up, just as it sus- 
tains me. Ellice, we must be patient a lit- 
tle longer—a little longer.” 

“Longer?” 

Then another burst of despairing sobs; 
but when the second paroxysm wore itself 
away, she sat quietly, her black head 
propped on a small hand. 

“Won't you go and lie down for a little 
while?” Houghton entreated gently. “ You 
know you didn’t have your usual afternoon 
nap, and you’ve been under a good deal of 
strain all day.” 

“T’m—I’m all right, Will,” she faltered 
huskily. 

Weatherbee guessed why she had not 
rested during the afternoon—why, all day, 
she had been under a strain. 

“She’s known there was a 
aboard,” he thought. 

Houghton was speaking again, this time 
to Weatherbee. 

“I’m glad you've seen this,” he de- 
clared. “It’s just a sample of how this 
poor girl has felt ever since she came. 
_ There have been times—plenty of them— 
when she’s been wonderfully brave and 
strong, and even cheerful; but too often— 
well, it hasn’t been merely a case of having 
one good cry now and then. She’s spent 
hours and hours in tears, until she’s fairly 
exhausted.” 
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She broke in, but without turning toward 


“T’m not crying now because I’m sorry 
for anything I’ve ever done,” she protest- 
ed. “I’m crying because I’m enraged— 
that’s why. I didn’t ever love that old man 
—why should I? 
either, and I never wanted to do him harm, 
or shame him; and look what he has done 
to me!” 

Weatherbee halted beside the elder man. 

“I’m responsible for this breakdown,” 
he said regretfully. ‘“ My coming has up- 
set her. I’m terribly sorry, especially as 
I don’t see yet how I can possibly be of 
any use to either of you.” 

The next moment the girl was on her 
feet once more, and standing against the 
wire netting; and Weatherbee realized 
that anger had indeed taken the place of 
sorrow. 

“Use to us!” she cried at him scornful- 
ly. “ You talk about being of use to us! 
Do you really think that we’re so simple 
that we don’t know you’ve been sent here 
to spy?” 
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Weatherbee felt his face grow hot, but 
he set his lips grimly and made no com- 
ment; nor did Houghton interrupt the pas- 
sionate flow of her charge. 

“ You’ve been sent to watch!” she con- 
tinued, her blazing eyes on his face. “To 
listen to everything we say, and jot it 
down! Perhaps, if we don’t say what you 
think your employer would like to read, 
you'll change your record —to suit him. 
He’s made up his mind, you know, and he 
won’t want to be disappointed. Tell him 
that his monstrous suspicions are absolute- 
ly correct! Then, maybe, he’ll let you 
shoot us, and our misery will be over!” 

She stopped, panting hard, and holding | 
to the crossed strands of the netting. When 
again he did not retort, she resumed, and 
now the tears ran down her white cheeks. 

“ But if you could only bring yourself 
to tell the truth about us!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt’s more than that man Markin can do. 
If he did, we’d be out by now, for he knows 
in his heart—oh, but he hasn’t got one-- 
that we don’t deserve the mistreatment he’s 
helped to heap on us! Have you any feel- 
ings? Any imagination? You’re here to 
carry out some trick! I know it, because 
he would never send any one who would 
help us. Ha-a-a-a! You ought to be 
proud of yourself! But I tell you, that 
awful old man is wrong—wrong—wrong!” 

Her voice rose almost to a scream. 

“ And won’t you try, before you report 
to your master, to realize what it has meant 
to two innocent people to be shut up in 
this hot and dark place for fourteen long 
months?” 

Weatherbee went close to the woven wall 
on his side. There, for a little while, he 
stood and gazed across at the girl, his brows 
drawn together in a worried frown as he 
— to think how best he could answer 

er. 

“Yes, I have feelings,” he said at last; 
“and may I remind you—most respectful- 
ly, I assure you—that you yourself bitter- 
ly resent the fact that Mr. Stone jumped 
to his conclusions before you could have 
a chance to speak in your own defense? 
Well, don’t you feel that you would be 
more just if you could see your way clear 
to giving me the benefit of the doubt? My 
dear young woman, you’re jumping to con- 
clusions before you’ve listened to my 
story!” 

Houghton broke in, his grave face sud- 
denly lightened with earnestness. 
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“You're quite right, Mr. Weatherbee— 
we haven’t any right to blame you or abuse 
you until we know the facts. Of course, it 
may be that you’ve changed your mind 
about us during this last quarter of an 
hour. I hope that you have, and that 
you'll treat us fairly; but surely you’re not 
going to tell us that Stone sent you here 
to help us?” 

“T don’t blame you for not trusting me 
on sight,” Weatherbee answered. “I don’t 
even blame you for going after me hot-shot, 
because I have enough imagination to real- 
ize that you’ve both suffered beyond words 
down in this place—suffered mentally and 
physically, and that you’re bound to feel 
strongly; but suppose I haven’t been hired? 
Suppose Stone isn’t my master? I can sol- 
emnly promise you both that I'll tell noth- 
ing but the truth about you—that is, if I 
ever get the chance to tell anybody any- 
thing about you. Though you probably 
won’t believe it, I wasn’t sent here, either 
to help you or to hurt you, for the reason 
that I wasn’t sent here at all. Last night, 
out beyond the mouth of the river, I de- 
serted the schooner I was in, and for no 
other reason—I swear it— than that I 
wasn’t getting along with the mate. About 
sunup, I heard a gong, I pulled my boat 
in to locate the sound, and hereI am. I’m 
much more surprised to find the Tai-Lan, 
and you in her, than you can possibly be 
to see me.” 

Houghton bowed, and Weatherbee, look- 
ing at him, thought he saw a change in the 
expression of the other man’s eyes. They 
seemed kinder, more frank, as if their own- 
er were half inclined to believe. 

“You have my sympathy,” he said. 

“Oh, I know already that I shan’t be 
allowed to leave the Tai-Lan,” Weatherbee 
added quickly. “I can only say that I’m 
sorry to have my society thrust upon you 
like this, whether you want me around or 
not. I have an overwhelming sense of be- 
ing an intruder and a nuisance.” 

“Not at all! Miss Loring and I need 
company. I’m afraid I haven’t been as 
hospitable as I might have been, owing to 
suspicions which I hope you'll understand 
were quite natural.” 

“T don’t blame you,” Weatherbee re- 
peated. “ It will take time for you to real- 
ize that what I’ve told you is true, and 
that if I’m not yet your friend, at least 
I’m not an enemy.” 

“ Please sit down.” 

6 


Weatherbee once more turned toward 
the girl. She, understanding that he would 
not accept Houghton’s invitation while she 
was standing, retreated a few steps and 
again sank into a chair. Weatherbee fol- 


lowed suit, received a cigarette and a light 
from his new host, and then settled back 
to smoke in a silence that was general. 
To Weatherbee, it was also not a little 
embarrassing. He tried to think of some- 
thing he could say that would lift from him 
Presently he 


the onus of their suspicion. 
leaned toward Houghton. 

“You know of the clockwork contriv- 
ance?” he asked, making sure that not even 
the girl could hear him. 

“Yes, indeed,” Houghton replied. 

His tone was careless and ironical. 

“To run an old ship in here and hide 
her,” Weatherbee continued, “is simple 
enough; but only a devil in human form 
could deliberately plant the other things.” 

Houghton shrugged. Weatherbee’s em- 
barrassment increased to mortification. 

“T’m certainly in the way,” he thought. 
“While I’m here, they feel they can’t even 
talk.” 

Then he remembered how, when he was 
in the chart house, he had heard her speak. 
He had been puzzled then; but now, of a 
sudden, what had seemed so strange to him 
was Clearly explained. He rose and stepped 
close to Houghton, leaned down, and, ad- 
dressing his fellow prisoner, kept his voice 
lowered cautiously. 

“This morning, when I came aboard,” 
he began, “and thought the old hulk was 
deserted, I happened to go into the pilot 
house. As I was looking around in there, 
I heard Miss Loring speak.” 

Houghton glanced up. 

“ That’s hardly possible, Mr. Weather- 
bee,” he answered. 

“T did, just the same,” persisted Weath- 
erbee earnestly. “I can tell you what I 
heard—not word for word, but the gist of 
it, anyhow. She said that if a punishment 
is deserved, why—” 

Houghton did not let him finish. Eyes 
staring in amazement, the elder man got 
to his feet and caught Weatherbee by the 
shoulder. 

“By Heaven, you did hear!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ And if you could hear like that, 
he’s been able to hear—right along—since 
the first!” 

Once more the girl broke in, turning to 
face them. 
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“ What are you saying?” she demanded. 
“T want to hear what it is. Don’t keep 
anything from me—please!” 

Houghton warned her to silence by 
touching his lips with a finger. Then again 
he questioned Weatherbee. 

“ How could you hear that?” he whis- 

. “ How do you explain it?” 

“The pilot house—that explains it. 
From somewhere down here a speaking 
tube runs up.” 

Under his breath Houghton breathed an- 
other a and one that registered 


sf Of course!” he agreed. “ You've hit 
on it! He sits up there in the pilot house, 
and if we lift our voices at all, he can hear 
every word we say. That’s how he always 
knows the way things are going down here. 
We knew he did, but we couldn’t under- 
stand it. It seemed uncanny, as if he had 
a strange power. That’s also why he knows 
that we two—just as Miss Loring said this 
morning—have been shut up here when we 
have done nothing to deserve such a terri- 
ble punishment.” 

“As I didn’t hear you,” Weatherbee 


went on, “ but only Miss Loring, I judge 
the tube’s on the other side.” 
“ Ellice!” called Houghton softly. 
Weatherbee hastened to check him. 
“ Don’t ask Miss Loring to close it,” he 


advised. “ Don’t you see? That would 
make Markin suspicious. He'll think I 
didn’t just happen to come along, and that 
we’re up to something, and there’s no tell- 
ing what he’ll do. That tube can be mighty 
useful to us, now that we know it’s there. 
When we’ve got something to say that we 
don’t want him to hear, we can stuff it. At 
all other times, we can give him, through 
it, just what we’d like him to hear.” 

The girl had risen and was standing di- 
rectly across from them. 

“ What is it, Will?” she asked. 

As if noting that Houghton’s manner had 
undergone a change, though she could not 
know what had caused that change, now 
she, too, had a different attitude. She 
looked at Weatherbee more kindly, and 
with fresh interest. 

Houghton nodded across to her, 
smiled. 

“ Later,” he said laconically; then, to 
Weatherbee: “I’m certainly obliged to 
you.” 

“ That’s all right. Don’t thank me. I’m 
only too glad there is something I can do 
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for you—though I can see that you still 
doubt me.” 

“ No, upon my word, Mr. Weatherbee!” 

“ Tf I were here to spy,” the younger man 
pointed out, “I couldn’t do anything keen- 
er than bolster your faith in me by seem- 
ing to work for you and against Markin. 
With me here to listen to you, you might 
reason that the Stone combination doesn’t 
need a tube, because I’ll be the talebearer.” 

Even in that dim light he was able to 
see that the other man had flushed, as if 
with confusion. 

“In a way, Weatherbee,” the latter con- 
fessed, “ you’ve read my thoughts; but 
please believe two things—in the first place, 
Miss Loring and I have no secrets, and 
you’re welcome to hear whatever we say to 
each other. Also this—that in my heart 
there is the sincere wish to trust you. I 
honestly believe you wouldn’t tell me about 
the tube if you were an enemy.” 

Weatherbee laughed. 

“ Not unless I’m a mighty crafty enemy, 
and did it to ingratiate myself, or throw 
you off the track.” 

“ The fact remains that, as Miss Loring 
and I are here because of unjust suspi- 
cions, we’re more than anxious to have 
you come, even from Mr. Stone, if you’re 
here to learn the truth. The more suc- 
cessful you are as a spy, the better we shall 
like it. All we ask is that you report the 
facts.” 

The girl had heard a part of what they 
had been saying. Now she addressed 
Weatherbee once more. 

“I never cared for Mr. Houghton,” she 
asserted vehemently, “except as a good 
friend, and he never cared for me. That’s 
the truth. Why, he’s in love with another 
woman—aren’t you, Will?” 

Houghton laughed. 

“TI suppose, as long as you’re a married 
person,” he answered half whimsically, 
“and make the declaration of your abso- 
lute indifference to me, that it isn’t ungal- 
lant for me to admit that I really am in 
er with—with some one else, God keep 

er!” 

Now there came a pleasant interruption, 
in the shape of a dark face which, of a sud- 
den, showed itself in a small, windowlike 
aperture that opened into Houghton’s part 
of the saloon from the cross corridor aft. 
It was the smiling face of the Celestial. 

“ Ah, Kum Lee!” Houghton sang out 
cheerfully. “ Dinner ready?” 
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The answer was a vigorous nod and a 
grin. The next moment, with a scraping 
sound, a dish-loaded tray was pushed 
through the aperture. As Houghton went 
to receive the tray, and fetch it to the end 
of the long table, a tray for Weatherbee 
followed, and the window closed. 

Then a second window opened beyond 
the wire-walled corridor, at the end of the 
other half saloon, and a third meal made 
its appearance. The girl shook her head 
at it. 

“Never mind anything for me, Kum 
Lee,” she said. 

Houghton hastened to interfere. 

“ Now, you must eat something, Ellice,” 
he declared. “ You haven’t eaten all day, 
and you look as white as milk. It’s im- 
portant, you know, that we should take 
care of our health. You’ve preached that 
to me many a time. Now please act upon 
it yourself. If you’re taken sick, I shan’t 
be able to do much for you. It will only 
increase the awfulness of our situation.” 

“ All right—I’ll try to eat.” 

She went to take her own tray and carry 
it to a chair facing her two companions. 
Not until she had seated herself did the 


men eat. Weatherbee, glancing at the va-: 


rious dishes before him, exclaimed over the 
abundance and the evident quality of the 
dinner. 

“ How do you come by such a luxury as 
water-cooled butter?” he inquired. 

“ Regular trips are made here with sup- 
plies,” Houghton informed him. “ Every 
two months or so we hear boxes and bar- 
rels coming overside.” 

“ Tt’s a wonder the supply vessel doesn’t 
get found out.” 

Houghton laughed. 

“ Well, naturally, it doesn’t clear for this 
mangrove jungle on the coast of Borneo, 
and the missing steamer, Tai-Lan.” 

“Good chow!” pronounced Weatherbee 
enthusiastically. “ Here I am eating again, 
and I’ve just had one dinner.” 

“ Well, it’s one thing we’re thankful for,” 
said Houghton. “I must admit that we’re 
provided with good food. Ellice, how are 
you getting on?” 

“ Nicely.” 

“ Splendid! I must admit, Mr. Weath- 
erbee, that it’s pleasant to have a new face 
at the dinner table. I’m genuinely glad 
you’re here.” 

“T’m glad to be here,” Weatherbee an- 
swered; “and still more glad to hear you 





say I’m not unwelcome. If you only knew 
what an improvement this meal is over 
what I’ve been enduring! I’ve been aboard 
a vessel that had a captain who was blind 
drunk most of the time, and a mate who 
was the devil in dungarees.” 

“ What was his name?” 

The question came from beyond the wire- 
walled corridor. 

“ Noakes.”’ 

“‘ Noakes!” Houghton repeated. “ That’s 
not the name of the chap who’s been com- 
ing as mate on trips to supply us, so you 
weren’t on one of Stone’s vessels.” 

“If the skipper’s habitually in a state 
of coma from gin,” replied Weatherbee, “ I 
argue that he must be at least a part 
owner.” 

“Sound arguing,” conceded the other 

man. 
““ He wasn’t such a bad soul,’”’ Weather- 
bee went on, “ when he was sober—which 
wasn’t often. But the mate! That lad’sa 
lunatic, and a dangerous one at that. To 
me, he fits the description of Satan incar- 
nate. I’m thankful his eyes can’t penetrate 
mangrove jungles, for the schooner may be 
lying off the mouth of the river yet. She 
was anchored, you see, and the crew were 
chipping and painting.” 

At that, Houghton laid down his fork 
and lifted his head to look straight at his 
guest. 

“ Anchored?” he repeated. “Somehow 
I don’t like the sound of that. What was 
your skipper’s name, Mr. Weatherbee?” 

“ Blodgett.” 

The other man was up on the instant. 

“ Blodgett!” he said guardedly. “ The 
Lillebonne!” 

Aghast, Weatherbee also got up. 

“Yes; but to-day, when I told Mar- 
kin about—” 

Houghton gestured for silence. 

“Man alive!” he exclaimed, under his 
breath. “Of course Markin wouldn’t ad- 
mit to you that the Lillebonne—is Stone’s 
schooner!” 

“Will! Will!” 

“ S-s-s-h!” 

Weatherbee was like a man in a dream. 

“T can’t believe it!” 

“One of Stone’s schooners,” Houghton - 
went on, and his voice was full of fore- 
boding. ‘“ What are we in for now—I and 
this helpless girl? A Stone schooner, and 
a man aboard that you say you couldn’t 
stand!” 
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Looking into Houghton’s wide-open eyes, 
Weatherbee felt that he understood the 
thought that was in the other man’s brain. 
Until now, cruel as had been the imprison- 
ment in the dark saloon of the lost Tai- 
Lan, nevertheless the two had been treated 
with a measure of courtesy, and spared 


bodily punishment; but with Noakes com- 
ing! Was the mate being sent to carry 
out orders from which other men had 
shrunk? 

“ God protect us all,” breathed Weath- 
erbee, “ from that terrible fiend!” 


IX 


“Wuat’s the matter now? What has 

ed?” 

It was Ellice Loring, laying down her 
knife and fork while she peered through 
the double screen of wire. Weatherbee 
turned a smiling face her way, and an- 
swered as casually as possible. 

“We were just exchanging opinions on 
certain gentlemen that we’ve had to deal 
with. Please don’t let us interrupt your 
dinner, and spoil your appetite.” 

For a moment longer she continued to 
gaze across at her companions, her level 
brows brought together in a troubled little 
frown. 

“T thought you both seemed very much 
excited,” she said, “ as if—as if—” 

Houghton sat down again. 

“Tt wasn’t anything,” he protested light- 
ly. “ Mr. Weatherbee was a bit stirred up, 
as you say — naturally, enough, too, be- 
cause he has just found out that the schoen- 
er he deserted is our supply ship.” 

She opened her dark eyes wide. 

“ No! ” 

Weatherbee nodded. Then he inquired, 

ing low: 

“Which cabin over on that side used to 
be the captain’s cabin?” 

She pointed toward a door that stood 
open. 

“ That one.” 

“Would you mind ciosing it?” 

As she assented and rose quickly, Weath- 
erbee once more leaned down to Houghton. 

“You and Miss Loring aren’t going to 
suffer from this fellow Noakes,” he de- 
clared. “If he comes after anybody, it ‘Il 
be me!” 

“ Are you armed?” 

“ Markin took my revolver.” 

Houghton drew his breath sharply 
through his teeth. 
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“Sorry about that; but it can’t be 
helped, and perhaps the only way they'll 
be able to punish you is by leaving you 
shut up down here with us.” 

“T hope so.” Weatherbee strove to 
hide the worried state of his feelings. “I 
understand now why the Lillebonne was 
anchored, and had her dinghy over the side. 
Waen they find me here, they’ll laugh their 
heads off to hear that I walked into this 
trap! ” 

The girl had returned to her table. 

“What is there about that cabin?” she 
‘inquired, also keeping her voice low. 

“‘ Speaking tube,” Weatherbee explained. 

Her own lips silently framed the words, 
and she raised both hands to express her 
astonishment. Then she seated herself 
once more, but only stared at her tray. 
After a moment, as if struck by a sudden 
thought which frightened her, she stood up 
again, and came to stand as close to the 
men as possible. 

“ But, Mr. Weatherbee,” she argued, 
“won’t it be pretty bad for you, if they 
find you here? You deserted them, you 
know; and won’t his men—” 

She paused, as if not liking to put her 
thought into speech. Weatherbee bowed 
gravely. 

“ It’s mighty kind of you to think of my 
situation,” he told her. “I appreciate it. 
Maybe I am in a jam, but I fancy that 
the worst they’ll do to me is to give me a 
tongue lashing, and I only hope that it 
won’t disturb you too much.” 

“ They think you’re a spy,” she returned. 
“That’s why they treated you so badly 
that you left them. They thought you 
knew you were on a Stone ship, or they 
were afraid you’d find out about us.” 

Houghton broke in, managing a laugh. 

“Well, don’t you see how delighted 
they'll be to find’ Mr. Weatherbee here?” 
he pointed out. “Spy or no spy, they 
won’t have to hunt him up the river; and 
they won’t have to worry on the score of 
what he can tell against them. Here he 
is, and here he’ll stay!” 

But her fears were not lessened. She 
pressed her face against the wire. 

“You don’t think they might take you 
oe x“ she whispered tremulously, “ and— 
an 

“ Shoot me?” asked Weatherbee. “ No, 
I’m not afraid of that; so please don’t let 
such a thought disturb you. To shut peo- 
ple up is one thing; to go to the extent of 
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As for yourselves, 


murdering is another. 
The Lille- 


you know there’s no danger. 
bonne has been here before.” 

“There’s nothing to do but wait and 
see what develops,” she said resignedly. 

Head bent thoughtfully, she turned 
about and went back to her chair. 

“TI suppose,” Houghton observed to 
Weatherbee, “ that there isn’t a chance that 
Markin might keep his mouth shut about 

ou?” 
sh It’s too much to hope for. He won’t 
do that.” 

He dropped into his chair. 

“ He could put you away in a cabin.” 

Weatherbee shook his head. 

“ He’s a crafty old boy!” he admitted, 
with a rueful laugh. “ As I talked to him, 
I didn’t suspect that the Lillebonne meant 
anything to him. I didn’t fret on the 
score of her finding me, seeing that he 
wasn’t at all concerned over the fact that 
there was a schooner lurking outside. I 
felt myself as safe as he did. How he 
must have chuckled as he listened to me!” 

Neither returned to their interrupted 
meal. As all of the white-painted ports in 
the saloon were half open, permitting a 
meager draft of warm air to circulate 
through the divided room, the two men 
were able to smoke, while up and down the 
narrow corridor romped those half dozen 
kittens. 

“ They’ve been a joy to me, those ba- 
bies,” Ellice Loring confessed, and found 
it possible to laugh heartily at some of the 
antics of the sportive brood. 

Houghton had a number of questions to 
ask about matters which had transpired in 
the outside world during the term of his 
imprisonment. 

“I feel as if I’d been here fourteen years 
instead of fourteen months,” he remarked. 
“The hardest part of this whole thing is 
that all my relations believe I’m at the bot- 
tom of the China Sea—and my friends, too. 
The time seems to drag, and that makes 
me feel that great changes must have taken 
place in the world since I disappeared. 
What’s the news, Mr. Weatherbee? Any 
great discoveries, or big political changes?” 

Weatherbee, having reminded the other 
that he himself had been traveling through 
the Orient during those same fourteen 
months, and had therefore, to a certain ex- 
tent, been cut off from news of the civilized 
world, briefly gave such information as he 
possessed. 
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When he finished, it was not through his . 
choice that the subject of the imprisonment 
of his companions again came to be dis- 
cussed; nor did Houghton begin it. It was 
the girl who inquired whether or not he 
knew their story. 

“T know only what Markin told me,” 
Weatherbee answered. 

“I'd like to know how much fiction he 
has added to his version of it,” she said, 
half questioningly. 

When he had reviewed Markin’s account, 
beginning with Stone’s meeting with the 
island girl, and ending with the Tai-Lan’s 
departure from Manila, ostensibly for 
Hongkong, she, as well as Houghton, was 
forced to admit that Weatherbee substan- 
tially had the facts. : 

“So far as they go,” she said; “ but what 
he didn’t tell you was that my husband was 
obsessed with jealousy. It amounted to in- 
sanity. Before we reached Manila, he was 
charming to me, and of course I wasn’t able 
to look ahead. I presume I was one of the 
greenest white girls—speaking socially, that 
is—who had ever arrived at the port of 
Manila. I had never seen anything, and 
had met only a few men who were Cau- 
casians. I couldn’t realize the kind of a 
bargain I had made. I couldn’t see Thad- 
deus Stone as he would appear beside other 
men, or understand how he might change 
in the future. At first, however, everything 
went beautifully. You can imagine that, 
never having been farther away from our 
island than the reef that encircled it, and 
having lived in nothing better than a very 
pretty little grass bungalow, Mr. Stone’s 
yacht, and my rooms in the Manila Hotel, 
my gowns, and all the other lovely things 
that he lavished on me, made my new life 
seem like a fairyland. I really liked him 
then. I was grateful for all he had given 
me, and for his kindness to my mother. 

“Then I had a terrible awakening. It 
was about two months after our arrival in 
the Philippines. One day, like the burst- 
ing of a typhoon, he came at me with 
charges that stunned me. I had met Mr. 
Houghton at a dance the army people gave 
at the English Club. Mr. Houghton didn’t 
dance, and so we sat out a number together, 
and talked. My husband had been acting 
queerly for several days, and I was down- 
cast and miserable. I hadn’t wanted to 
bother mother with my worries, but I did 
long to unload my heartache on somebody. 
Foolishly, I suppose, I made a confidant 
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of Mr. Houghton. My husband must 
either have hidden and listened to us him- 
self, or have got some one else to do it. 
Anyhow, he charged me with being in love 
with Mr. Houghton, and talking against 
himself. 
“ Well, I had confessed that I had made 
a mistake and was not happy; but I harin’t 
criticised my husband. His tirade appalled 
me. I didn’t answer him. I was too much 
insulted and too angry. And he had hurt 
mother, too. I felt I couldn’t forgive him 
for that. 
“ He begged my pardon. He took every- 
thing back. I tried to forget—tried to like 
him as much as ever; but I couldn’t, be- 
cause he had been unjust. I know I was 
cold. Then things suddenly got worse. I 
found that he had spies watching me—I 
was under observation by my own serv- 
ants. Many a time, when I was telephon- 
ing, I would find him listening. He even 
opened my letters. 

“ Just then my mother fell sick, and I 
forgot everything else in taking care of her. 
When I lost her, I was distracted and heart- 
broken, and didn’t care whether I lived or 
died. I had no friends, no relations, to 
turn to for comfort. I didn’t have a single 

. person about me that I could trust. I was 
absolutely alone with that hideous, jealous, 
old man. 

“T wanted to get away. I thought of 
Hongkong. I told my husband that I need- 
ed a change of climate. It would help me 
to forget my grief. He fell in with my 
wishes, and had two cabins of the Tai-Lan 
thrown together for me, to make me com- 
fortable on the passage. You may imagine 
my feelings when, the afternoon I sailed, 
I discovered that Mr. Houghton was 
aboard as a passenger. I didn’t know what 
to do. I was too unhappy to do the sen- 
sible thing—try to have the steamer turned 
back for Manila. I had just one thought, 
and that was to get away and be alone for 
a little while. I told myself that during 
the whole trip I wouldn’t let myself get 
out of sight of my maid. I ordered her to 
occupy my cabin with me.” 

“ T had booked passage without knowing 
that Miss Loring was aboard,” Houghton 
interposed. “ Of course, that was reported 

to Stone before we sailed, and he laid his 
plans accordingly.” 

“ But there we both were,” the girl went 
on, “and it clinched matters for my hus- 
band. He thought we were eloping. The 
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sailing was held up three or four hours. — 
That gave time for a change of skippers 
and crew. When the Tai-Lan left Manila 
Bay, the Stone yacht started for this place. 
Two days later, the Tai-Lan turned from 
her course for Hongkong, and made for 
here. I didn’t know that, of course. When 
I saw the coast of Borneo, I thought I was 
seeing China. Mr. Houghton would have 
known better, but by that time he was a 
prisoner in his cabin. I was locked up 
next. Then the steamer was brought into 
the river, and softly and silently backed, 
during the night, into the mangroves. You 
know the rest.” 

Her voice once more shaking with pas- 
sion, she went on vehemently: 

“He always made a point, toward the 
last, of impressing on people how much he 
cared for me. Cared for me—when he was 
getting ready to send me to this torture!” 

“Stone’s yacht, the Arcadia, took off 
the captain, the native mates, and the 
crew,” Houghton explained. “ Those left 
are the same you find to-day—with the ex- 
ception of Yatin, a Malay, who tried to 
get away.” 

“But a secret of this. kind — isn’t it 
known by too many to be safe for Stone?” 
Weatherbee asked. 

“ Stone has mines, and all other sorts of 
holdings in far places of the world,” Hough- 
ton reminded. “No doubt he scattered 
the officers and crew to remote countries 
with his yacht—paid them well, too, to 
stay hidden. It may be that few of them 
knew what was going on; and as most of 
those were natives, they even might be put 
out of the way. As for Dukun and Kum 
Lee, both of them are ex-convicts. There 
may be charges of some kind hanging over 
them—and over Markin, too.. That’s how 
men are made safe for a job of this 
sort—through fear of punishment by the 
authorities.” 

“ There’s one thing I can’t understand,” 
said Weatherbee. “ Why has Stone al- 
lowed you every comfort—good food, and 
books, and a piano, and servants to wait 
on you? Suppose he had made you drudge 
for your meals! He could have done it.” 

“ Yes, and I’m surprised,” the girl broke 
in, “that he has allowed us to see each 
other. He could have put up a solid wall, 
or locked us away in solitary confinement. 
I suppose we ought to be thankful that we 
haven’t been whipped and starved.” 
Houghton looked thoughtful. 














“ A person might reason that the com- 
forts you’ve mentioned, Mr. Weatherbee,” 
he said, “ and the arrangements down here 
in the dining saloon, are all expressions of 
the old man’s decency; but I’m afraid the 
opposite is true. His plan has the subtlety 
of an insane person’s brain. We have com- 
forts—yes. That means that we don’t have 
to worry about food, and so on. We can 
have all the time in the clock to think 
about our imprisonment. We can center 
our minds on one thing—the cruel loss of 
our freedom.” 

“ If that argument’s sound, why not soli- 
tary confinement, because that would give 
you an even better chance to think?” 

“]T fancy he figured that the joy we 
should find in each other’s society would 
be only temporary. He believed we should 
begin by fretting to be free together, and 
end by hating the sight of each other, and 
blaming each other, and quarreling.” 

“I blame myself,” declared the girl. “I 
deserve to be punished for marrying a man 
so much older than myself. I was crazy 
when I did it—I know that now; but I had 
been so poor all my life, and mother had 
had such a hard time making both ends 
meet, and, oh, I did so long to give her the 
comforts! You see, I didn’t care for any- 
body else. Poor mother felt that she wasn’t 
going to live very long, and she was think- 
ing of me when she consented. She wanted 
to feel that I was settled, and safe.” 

“ Now, Ellice,” Houghton said cheerful- 
ly, “ would you reason that a child was 
being punished if it happened to get in the 
way of a wild beast? You were an inex- 
perienced child. You have been shame- 
fully treated. That’s all there is to it.” 

“No,” she contradicted stubbornly. Her 
dark eyes were grave and earnest. “I 
sinned when I married a man I didn’t care 
for. I was tired of the island, and of be- 
ing poor, and seeing mother do: without all 
sorts of comforts. He was a way out. I 
thought I could solve things by marrying 
him. I know now that none of us get any- 
thing without paying for it.” 

“Then you’ve squared the account, El- 
lice,” Houghton returned firmly. “ I think; 
in this world, that that’s all we’re expected 
to do.” 

“Yes,” Weatherbee agreed; “ and per- 
haps the hour of deliverance is at hand.” 

“Ha-a-a!” she breathed doubtfully. 


“’m afraid it isn’t here yet.” 
“ It might be,” he urged. 
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She looked at him through tears, her lips 
trembling. % 

“ Deliverance how?” she asked. “ By 
death?” 

“No,” he answered. “ Not death. Hon- 
estly, I believe it. Somehow or other, this 
thing is coming to an end. I can’t help | 
but feel that there are things about this — 
whole business—my coming on the schoon- ~ 
er, and being driven off it, and getting in — 
here—that we don’t understand. At first — 
Noakes was decent enough to me. Why 
didn’t he object to me while we were in 
port, when he could have got rid of me? 





No—he waited until we were at sea. And e 


why was he particularly ugly as soon as we — 
got off this river mouth? Did he want me 
to leave? Doesn’t it strike you as strange 
that I should have been allowed to get 
away from the Lillebonne right here? It 
does to me. This is one place where you 
would figure they’d watch me closest.” 

“ There’s something in what you say,” 
conceded Houghton. “I’ve been wonder- 
ing myself how it happened that any one 


was able to drop off the Lillebonne the way. 


you did, when she was so near to the big 
secret.” 

“When you leave here,” Weatherbee 
went on, “in no time the whole experience 
will seem to you like a dream. Frankly, 
neither of you look ill. I’m not trying to 
underestimate what you've suffered, but I 
do say that your stay here doesn’t seem to 
have done you any harm that will be last- 
ing. I wish you’d tell me how you’ve man- 
aged it.” 

Houghton laughed. 

“T fancy the program explains us,” he 
answered. “In the beginning, not know- 
ing how long we might be here, and realiz- 
ing that the time would pass slowly, I fig- 
ured out what we had to do. Of course, 
the first few days, the shock was terrible, 
and we were both like caged animals; but 
then we became calmer, and promised to 
help each other in the matter of keeping 
busy. We planned how we would do it. 
We made it our job. It was the only thing 
to do, if we were ever to come out of this 
saloon with well minds and bodies. I sup- 
pose, for instance, that you’re surprised to 
see us dressed the way we are.” 

There was something like a twinkle in 
Houghton’s eyes. Weatherbee grinned. 

“T admit I am.” 

“You'll understand when I explain. 
During those first desperate days, we lost 









' endar, so I fixed one up for myself. 
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track of the time. We didn’t know what 
* end of the week it was, and Markin didn’t 
" appear to be disposed to tell us.” 
“He seems a fairly good-natured per- 
_ son,” broke in Weatherbee. 
' “Yes? But perhaps you haven’t crossed 
his bows yet, or he wanted to keep you in 
_ @ good temper until you had met us. Any- 
~ how, he didn’t set us right about the = 
t 
_ provided for six week days of activity, and 
a Sunday of rest and change. Thanks to 
Kum Lee, we’ve always had plenty of 
fresh, clear water for our dressing rooms. 
_ Every morning, after we are dressed for 
_ the day, we go through our exercises— 
breathing, and setting up, and so on. That 
is to keep us in good physical trim. Then 
we have breakfast. After breakfast, there 
are all sorts of little jobs-—setting the place 
to rights, and hanging up clothes, and so 
on. When we’re in order, down we sit, 
and while Miss Loring mends or sews or 
embroiders, I read. By a lucky chance, 
_. when I took passage on the Tai-Lan, I had 

_ with me one trunk that was filled with 
' nothing but books—good, substantial stuff. 
Well, we have an hour of biography, or 
travel, or sociology, or psychology. Next, 
for an hour, we discuss what I’ve read. If 
there’s something we don’t understand, we 
go back and read it again, and clear it up.” 

“Sort of home university course,” said 
Weatherbee. 

“ Tt is for me,” assented the girl. “ Will’s 
a regular professor!” 

“We have made it a strict rule to change 
for lunch. Kum Lee shaves me. Some- 
times he cuts my hair. Then we both come 
forth in the lightest, freshest duds we have. 
After we eat, and rest for a bit, we have 
French, or Latin, or Greek—two afternoons 
a week to each language. A siesta follows; 
then tea. After tea, we turn to fiction, 
until it’s time to dress for dinner.” 

“You’re certainly two good sports!” 
commented Weatherbee, sincerely im- 
pressed. “ That’s what I call courage. 
Dressing for dinner!” 

“The way I came to figure out the 
clothes proposition was this,” Houghton 
continued. “One day, at the first, Miss 
Loring felt better than usual, and she came 
out of her cabin in a light, pretty dress. 
She looked a picture, and I told her so. 
That evening she ate better than she had 
at any meal up till then. She seemed more 
cheerful, too; and I had my idea. I urged 
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her to keep up her dressing, and I followed 
suit. To make the evenings seem shorter, 
and to get tired enough to sleep, we set our 
dinner hour late. Happened I came across 
a book of mine that had something about 
the psychology of clothes—what a lot they 
have to do with the way a man or woman 
feels, how they help to establish and keep 
up one’s self-respect, and sort of renew 
one’s spirit, so that one won’t want to lie 
down and die. We congratulated ourselves 
on that part of our program. So—here 
you see us.” 

“‘ You’re wonders!” Weatherbee declared. 
“T would like to join in your program, 
only I’m not going to be able to make much 
of an appearance when it comes to 
clothes.” 

Houghton rose. 

“ Come with me,” he invited. 

He led the way to the cabin nearest the 
galley. On opening the door, Weatherbee 
saw that a bar of rough wood had been 
nailed into place the whole length of the 
small room. On the bar hung a number 
of suits of clothes, white and pongee min- 
gling with gray and black. 

“ To-night, before you tumble in,” went 
on Houghton, “ just help yourself to any- 
thing here that you want. Lee’s an excel- 
lent laundryman, and keeps my linen in 
fine shape. He likes to be busy, too, for 
it must be deadly dull to all the men who 
have been placed here to watch us. The 
laundry gives him something to do, and 
adds to his earnings, so everybody is pleased 
all around.” 

As the two men returned to their chairs, 
Weatherbee thanked his companion. 

“ But,” he added, “I hope things are 
going to change so that none of us will 
have to go on trying to kill time. I know 
it looks now as if the jail is filling up in- 
stead of emptying, but still we can’t tell. 
Of course, they’re going to leave me here— 
that is, if they don’t do anything worse. 
If I’m left with you, well, two of us ought 
to be able to do more than one man work- 
ing alone.” 

“Even if you can’t help us,” Houghton 
added, “ you’ll cheer us mightily, and give 
us new things to talk about and think 
about. Society’s what we need more than 
anything else.” 

He smiled. Weatherbee held out his 
hand. 

“ Please believe that I’m what I say I 
am,” he begged. ‘“ Why, 2 man would be 














a devil that could come here and pretend 
friendship for you two when he was an 
enemy!” 

As the two men shook hands, the girl 
spoke across to Weatherbee with increased 
earnestness. 

“TI do believe you,” she asserted. “ And 
do you know, for the last few days I’ve felt 
as if something was about to happen? I 
told Will so—didn’t I, Will? I felt sure 
some one was coming. Does that sound 
strange to you? Shut away like this, some- 
how I think we get to be sensitive to things 
—take on a sort of new sense, get the keen- 
ness of an animal. I can’t explain just 
what I mean.” 

“These last two days,” added Hough- 
ton, “ that girl has been like a tigress, pac- 
ing, pacing along her wire netting. ‘ Some- 
body’s coming!’ she has said over and over. 
Well, Ellice, you were right!” 

She nodded. 

“T have a new hope,” she said huskily. 
“T feel you'll get us out of this. I believe 
you’re an answer to prayer.” 

“That reminds me of our program,” 
Houghton went on. “ We observed one 
day a week as Sunday, and for two reasons. 
It would comfort us both to turn our 
thoughts away from our troubles to some- 
thing better; also, it would mean a com- 
plete change from week days. On Sunday 
we have studied our Bible, have had special 
music, and by turns have reviewed all the 
sermons we’ve ever heard. Not that I’ve 
heard such a lot of ’em, but, as a clergy- 
man’s daughter, Miss Loring has.” 

““Wouldn’t it sound strange to Thad- 
deus Stone,” observed the girl, “if I were 
to tell him that, when I leave this ship, I 
shall go out of it a better woman? Hard 
as it has been, I can say truly that if I 
die here, I'll die better—if I live, I'll live 
better.” 

“‘ Sometimes,” observed Houghton, “ I’ve 
almost thought that I needed just this sort 
of experience.” 

“No!” she contradicted. 

“T mean it,” he asserted earnestly. 
“ These fourteen months here haven’t been 
all punishment. For one thing, I’ve had a 
chance to do some quiet thinking about a 
wide range of subjects. Since my college 
days, I’ve been a hard-driven man, with 
never an hour to call my own. Here I’ve 
been able to meditate, to ponder a lot of 
things. You might say that I’ve got ac- 
quainted with myself.” 
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“ And what I’ve learned!” exclaimed 
the girl. “All my life, with father and 


‘mother, and being an only child, I had 


known just love and tenderness. They did 
my thinking for me. Well, this place has 
taught me how to think for myself. When 
I e into this swamp, I was really a 
baby, mentally. Now I’m a woman.” 

“You are indeed!” declared Houghton. 
“'You’re brave and wonderful! Why, the 
dark fits don’t come once in a blue moon ~ 
now. That’s what I call spirit!” 

Even in that dim light Weatherbee was 
able to see that Houghton’s praise had 
moved her strongly. The tears were racing 
down her cheeks once more; but her head 
was up, proudly and almost defiantly, and 
she was smiling. 

“T’ve come to look at what’s happened 
in the right way,” Houghton continued. 
“T’ve worked out a sort of philosophy 
about all this. I knew I hadn’t done one 
thing that should have given Stone a rea- 
son for either hating or fearing me. He 
had made his troubles out of whole cloth. 
Being unbalanced, and prone to jump to 
conclusions, it was a dead certainty that, 
at some time or another, he would strike 
at his wife. In that case, then, wasn’t it 
fortunate, I said to myself, that when he 
went mad he selected me as the other vic- 
tim? Suppose he had selected a man who, 
having been shut up here, wouldn’t have 
tried to help her, or would have treated 
her badly, and not given her the right kind 
of companionship?” 

“ You’ve been a big brother to me,” she 
told him. 

“T thank God I’ve been allowed to share 
your imprisonment,” he replied. 

Then, for a little while, no one spoke. 
The yellow flames of the two lamps were 
motionless. They lighted three bowed 
heads. About the three was a profound 
silence. 

Weatherbee was the first to break it. 

“Give us some music, Miss Loring,” he 
begged. 

Smiling again, she assented. As she rose, 
the two men rose also—as if they were not 
in that strange prison, but in a drawing- 
room; and they stood until she was once 
more seated. 

“Pick out something jolly,” suggested 
Houghton. 

Valiantly she began to play one lively 
tune after another. Weatherbee felt his 
heart swell at the spectacle of her absolute 
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bravery, and found himself whole-heartedly 
admiring this cruelly imprisoned girl. He 
told himself that any man could find it 
easy to adore her. 

“ Tf I’d been here all this time with her,” 
he thought, “ I know I’d be heels over head 
in love with her!” 

Watching her, and listening, it struck 
him as strange that music was allowed. If 
Markin was so careful in the matter of 
lights that he had the ports painted over, 
why was he not anxious on the score of hav- 
ing the piano overheard from the river? 

When, during a pause, he mentioned the 
matter to Houghton, the latter shrugged. 

“We've been ordered to keep quiet a 
time or two,” he answered. “ Markin 
doesn’t care about to-night, for the reason 
that, in the first place, the Lillebonne’s 
probably a long way out, and, in the sec- 
ond, she’s a Stone boat, and so what’s the 
odds if her native crew do hear? They'll 
think it’s shore natives, or a devil of the 
night loose in the mangroves.” 

The piano had changed to some of the 
lighter classics. Afterward, the girl chose 
old melodies familiar to them all. 

“Won't you sing, Miss Loring?” Weath- 
erbee asked. 

She sang, in a low and beautiful con- 
tralto. Her voice carried Weatherbee out 
of himself, so that he forgot he was a pris- 
oner, buried and perhaps lost in a rotting 
ship in the midst of a Borneo jungle. He 
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even forgot that in the next few hours his 
life might be in danger. Her song bore 
him hundreds of miles to a California home 
set in a pleasant orchard. There a mother, 
a father, and sisters must even now be won- 
dering where was their wanderer. 

The voice of the singer wavered, broke, 
and stilled. Once more, for a little while, 
there was silence. 

It was then, while the two men sat, not 
speaking, and not moving, and yet under 
the spell of the simple and familiar melo- 
dies, and the girl leaned over the keys, her 
back to them, her dark head bent, that all 
heard, from the deck above, a peculiar loud, 
grating noise. 

All rose, and stood looking at one an- 
other. What that noise meant, each knew. 
Out on the foredeck of the Tai-Lan, the 
sea ladder was being dragged across the 
iron deck plates. 

“ Blodgett!” said Houghton hopefully. 

Weatherbee shrugged. 

“Or is it my friend Noakes?” 

The girl fixed those black, burning eyes 
on him. 

“When they come,” she said, keeping 
her voice low, “ if you find you must pro- 
tect yourself, don’t hold back and spare 
anybody in order to save my feelings. You 
understand. I told you I sensed things. 
Well, I do. There’s trouble ahead; but I 
can bear to see it. Yes, after what I’ve 
gone through, I welcome it!” 


(To be continued in the January number of MunsEy’s MAGAzINeE) 
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Wuen Gregory sent St. Augustine 
To Saxon England long ago, 
He bade him take the ivy green, 
The holly with its emerald sheen, 
And sprays of Druid mistletoe 
From ancient rites, and thus make gay 
Christ’s altars on His natal day. 


These gleaming garlands still we twine 
That link us with the pagan days— 

The leaf, the berry, and the vine 

That mantled many a marble shrine— 


While we lift pzan, prayer, and praise 
To Him who once drew mortal breath 
Upon the hills of Nazareth. 


Clinton Scollard 
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APTAIN JARROD LOVE passed the 
life-saving station four times daily— 
not from necessity, for the other road 

was the shortest; but it was a habit strong- 
er than drink. He had been captain—cap- 
tain is a courtesy title; officially it is war- 
rant boatswain—before his injury. : 

The day they retired him on a pension 
was a bitter, black day for Jarrod, who had 
been on his back in the hospital for six 
weeks. When he came home at last, Jabish 
Doane had stepped into his shoes. There 
were new men and a new lifeboat! 

“ New broom!” growled Captain Love, 
though Jabish was an old friend, thirty 
years in the service. 

Jabish was standing outside the station, 
smoking his pipe, with Ellers, one of the 
new guards, beside him. Captain Love 
stared at them ferociously. His eye bulged 
like a boiled crab’s, and a heat wave sud- 
denly seemed to submerge the smokers. 
Captain Doane took off his cap and mopped 
his forehead. 

“ Clearin’ weather,” he remarked affably. 
“ Good day for a catch, cap.” 

Captain Love shifted the plug in his 
cheek and looked askance at the sky. 

“ Kind 0’ copperish down to the sou’west. 
Like to be squally, I’m thinkin’.” 

Doane squinted around at the southwest. 

“ Might be,” he admitted. 

Captain Love started away. Then, as if 
he felt eyes boring into his back, he spoke 
over his shoulder. 

““Where’s Joe, Jabish?” 

“‘ Gettin’ bait. We're goin’ fishin’.” 

Love grunted and went on, walking with 
one knee stiff. He was a short, thickset 
man with a face as salt-seamed as the last 
piece of corned beef in the brine vat. 

The two men left behind stared after 
him, ruminating, with the far look in their 
level eyes that comes to the watchers of 
the sea. The twang of salt came to their 
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nostrils pungent with the odor of fish, the 
life-saving station and the fish market be- 
ing near neighbors. 

“That game leg of Jarrod’s is gettin’ 
mighty stiff,” Doane observed. “ Notice 
how he walks, Ellers?” 

“Yep. Along of the guess hog, ain’t it?” 

Doane nodded, and they stared again, 
dumbly, unblinkingly, after the captain. 

“T never had the rights of that yarn,” 
Ellers said at last. “ "Bout the guess hog, 
I mean.” 

“You ain’t been here long!” Jabish 
grinned reminiscently. “It happened a 
spell back—war time. Old Porter Johns 
was captain here till he got so fat they had 
to lay him off an’ put Love in his place. 
Port took to raisin’ pigs. Come along to- 
ward Thanksgivin’, an’ he raised a guess 
hog. You guess how much the hog weighs, 
an’ you pay a dollar a guess. I’ve seen as 
many as five hundred people payin’ a dol- 
lar apiece on a guess hog. Sure, I have! 
Ain’t much for a whole pig if you win, is 
it? No, I guess not. Get a whole hog— 
five hundred pounds, maybe more—for a 
dollar! 

“ Port’s hog was something tremendous 
—the finest guess hog you ever see. Some 
folks thought it weighed seven hundred 
pounds. Come near the time for the guess- 
in’, an’ somehow that darned hog got loose 
in Jarrod Love’s garden. Jarrod an’ Port 
lived right alongside. Say, it rooted up all 
his late cabbages an’ some parsnips he’d 
left to sweeten with frost. He was terrible 
set on parsnips, Love was. He was so all- 
fired mad, he takes a boat hook—one of 
them old-fashioned ones with a long wooden 
handle and an iron hook on it —an’ he 
kills that hog right there, on the spot. Port 
seen him doin’ it, an’ ran out with his shot- 
gun an’ lets off into Love’s leg. He’s got a 
load of buckshot right behind his knee. 

“Gosh! Love swore he’d have the law 
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on Port Johns, but Port took his daughter, 
Letty, an’ sailed away on the Letty Ann. 
That was his ship. She’d been down to 
Bermuda, loadin’ with onions an’ such like, 
an’ she’d been lyin’ outside the breakwater, 
with her crew on her, for a week. Love, 
he was up to the hospital with a game leg, 
swearin’ out warrants for old Port a heap 
faster than the doctors could pick out the 
buckshot, an’ Joe, his son, was off his head 
about Letty Johns. Letty was sweet an’ 
spicy, like a garden pink, an’ she an’ Joe 
had been keepin’ company quite a spell; 
but she went off without so much as a word. 
Her father said he’d be damned if he’d let 
her marry the son of the man who’d killed 
his guess hog. Jarrod, he swore he’d get 
Port jailed soon as he came back; but the 
Letty Ann ain’t never come back.” 

“ S’pose a submarine got her?” 

“Dunno. She ain’t never been seen, an’ 
it’s five years. They found her dory, bot- 
tom side up, off Nantucket. The subma- 
rine most likely caught ’em just off the 
roads.” 

** Seems like old Port Johns got the best 
of Jarrod, though, don’t it?” Ellers emitted 
this remark slowly, with the smoke of his 
old brier. ‘“ That boy of Love’s ain’t worth 
his salt since, is he?” 

Captain Doane spat thoughtfully. 

“Joe? He’s conversable now. Ain’t 
violent, like he was when the Letty Ann 
went off, but he’s always havin’ dreams. 
Ain’t you heard the kids yellin’ ‘ Joseph’s 
dreams’ after him? He’s dreamin’ ‘bout 
Letty Johns. His ma often gets up in the 
night, so she told my wife, to stop him 
hollerin’. He’s always sure Letty’s drown- 
in’, an’ he can’t get no clothes on to go an’ 
pull her out.” 

Ellers chuckled. 

“Nightmare! All along of a guess hog, 
too!” 

The two men looked around at each 
other and laughed a dry, mirthless laugh. 
Then their eyes turned to the road again. 
Captain Love was coming back, stiff-kneed 
as ever. 

“ Say, Jabish!” he hailed Captain Doane. 
“You come up to the house. Martha’s 
got a pot of lobster soup. Prime, I’ll say 
it is. You can go off from the pier with 





Joe afterwards.” 
Jabish demurred. 
“TI dunno—my wife’s lookin’ for me.” 
But that lobster soup was famous. 
put his pipe in his pocket. 


He 
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“T’'ll come,” he said, and fell in beside 
the lame captain. 

It was Jarrod’s third trip past the sta- 
tion. He squinted up at the tower. 

“You'll need to watch out sharp to- 
night,” he grumbled. “ September weather, 
Jabish, kind o’ squally. Time for gales 
from Nova Scotia way.” 

Captain Doane nodded. He was accus- 
tomed to advice from his predecessor. They 
were climbing the hill to Love’s house, past 
Porter Johns’s deserted pig pen. The sea 
was blue as a baby’s eyes, but a purple 
haze hung off in the northeast, hiding the 
rim of the world. It was a hot day. Not 
a leaf stirred, and the beach grass was turn- 
ing yellow. The two old sea dogs trudged 
up the road in silence. 


II 


CAPTAIN JARROD was late, and Mrs. Love 
was dishing the famous soup. She had only 
a nod for the two men when they came 
stamping in and sat down at the table. 
There was an aroma of boiled lobster, hot 
milk, and onions. 

Jabish Doane relaxed in his chair, but 
Captain Love sat with humped shoulders, 
and with a sullen look in his bulging eyes. 
Mrs. Love set a plate of steaming soup in 
front of the guest, but she looked at her 
husband. 

“‘ Where’s Joe?” she asked anxiously. 

“ He’s down to the wharf, gettin’ bait, 
ma’am,” replied Captain Doane. “ We’re 
goin’ fishin’. Most likely he’s comin’ up 
the hill now.” 

“ Mackerel runnin’ fine, ain’t they?” 
Love asked, not noticing his wife’s face. 

She set his dish of soup before him, and 


- then she looked from him to Jabish Doane. 


** Joe’s havin’ ’em again,” she said. 

Doane knew she meant dreams, not 
mackerel, and her husband knew it, too, 
but he spooned up his hot soup and blew 
on it. 

“ Dreams?” He frowned at her. “ Got 
‘em ag’in, has he?” 

She nodded, a lump in her throat. 

“ Gol-darn Porter Johns an’ his gal an’ 
his guess hog!” Captain Love swore under 
his breath. “ Gol-darn ’em to the gol-darn 
place—” 

Mrs. Love clapped her hand over his 
mouth. 

“Sh! Joe’s comin’,” she whispered. 

Her husband pulled her hand from his 
mouth and swallowed his hot soup, splut- 














tering, his crab eyes popping at her; but 
she did not look at him. Her eyes were 
fixed on the door. 

Her son came in slowly, hung his cap on 
the peg, and washed his hands at the sink. 
The cat began rubbing her back against 
his legs, and purring. 

The young man’s face was pale under its 
tan, and he had the vacant eye, the thin, 
sensitive lips, of the dreamer of dreams. 
His dark flannel shirt was open at the 
neck, and showed a sharp line where the 
bronze of the weather stopped. 

He sat down absently, without speaking, 
sand began to crumb bread into his soup. 
He did it mechanically, his eyes fixed va- 
cantly on the glimpse of the sea through 
the open door. He could see the surf 
breaking high on Lighthouse Point. Joe 
stared at it and crumbed bread, eating 
nothing. No one spoke, and there was no 
sound but the scraping of Captain Doane’s 


n. 
Suddenly Jarrod Love began to pound 
on the table with his knife. 

“ Ain’t you got a tongue in your head?” 
he shouted. “ What ails ye, Joe Love? 
You’re makin’ a mess out o’ your soup that 
a hog wouldn’t eat!” 

Joe stared down at his plate and laughed 
foolishly. 

“ Looks like it ’d fat a guess hog,” he 
said. 

His father banged his fist on the table 
with a force that made the glasses spin. 

“Don’t you talk of that damned guess 
hog to me!” he howled. “ I’ve got enough 
of him under my knee, gol-darn it!” 

Joe pushed his chair back and picked up 


the cat, rubbing it against his cheek, his . 


feverish gaze fixed on Captain Doane. 

“ T dreamed of the Letty Ann last night,” 
he said in a low, strange voice. “I saw 
her plain, with her sails clewed up, beatin’ 
against the storm. They’d put a new coat 
of paint on her hull, but ’twas the Letty 
Ann!” 

Something about him, standing there, 
with the cat in his arms, kept them all still. 
His father stared at him, red in the face. 
Mrs. Love stopped dishing the herring. 

“T saw her plain. She was coming to 
port,” said Joe slowly, dreamily, like a man 
half dazed. 

Then he turned, still holding the cat, and 
went out. 

Jabish Doane nearly choked himself, 
swallowing bread, pretending not to see 
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how things stood, but Captain Love was 
staring after his only son, his mouth hang- 
ing open. Then, after a moment, he let 
his two big fists strike on the table and 
swore. He swore eloquently. He sent old 
Porter Johns to a hotter place than Davy 
Jones’s locker. 

“ Gol-darn him!” he roared. “ Gol-darn 
him an’ his gol-darned hog an’ his gal!” 

Mrs. Love said nothing at all. She set — 
her mouth hard, and helped Doane to the ~~ 
rest of his dinner. am 

Nobody answering back, the captain 
tired of his profanity, and began to finish 
his dinner with a different kind of violence. 
He had to, for Mrs. Love was clearing the 
table. There was a terrible calm about 
her, but Doane noticed that her hands 
shook. 

The foghorn began to groan, and he 
spoke up, thankful for the interruption. 

“ Dirty weather off shore, I reckon!” 

Love nodded, and the two men pushed 
their chairs back. Mrs. Love was out in | 
the kitchen. 

“ Marthy!” her husband shouted. “I 
guess I’ll take another cup of tea before I 
start.” 

She made no reply, and suddenly there 
was a terrible pounding and crashing out 
there. It was the sound of a hatchet on 
hard wood—crack, crash, bang! 

Love got up and went to the door, with - 
Doane close at his heels. He had no busi- 
ness there, but the pounding had fairly 
knocked him out of his chair. 

Mrs. Love stood on the stone step of the 
back door, with an old boat hook under 
foot and a hatchet in her hand. 

“Here you, Martha Jane, what you do- 
in’ with my boat hook, hey?” her husband 
bellowed. 

She turned and stared at him, white and 
set. 

“T’m finishing it, Jarrod Love,” she 
broke out. “ Ain’t you done enough with 
it? You killed old Port’s guess hog with 
it, because he rooted up your parsnips, an’ 
you broke your own boy’s heart. Ain’t 
that enough for you? Ain’t you eaten 
temper enough? You give me back my 
boy like he was five years ago, an’ I’ll put 
your old boat hook together again!” 

The captain was dumb. He stared at 
her, transfixed. After thirty years of mat- 
rimony the worm had turned. 

Doane tiptoed back and got his cap. He 
thought it about time to be going, and he 
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was halfway down the hill to the boathouse 

when he heard old Jarrod’s stiff leg behind 

him. He could still hear Mrs. Love chop- 

ping, as if she wanted to chop Jarrod’s head 
off. 


“ Gol-darn—” Love started. 

The chopping behind them stopped him. 
He swallowed hard and stumped along, 
dumb as a clam. 

Ill 


THE wind had changed, and there was 
a fog outside, but Doane had a stanch lit- 
tle boat, and he knew that fish were plenty. 
It was seldom he got a chance to go, and 
he was a fisherman born. 

Joe was in the boat when they got there, 
and Captain Love stood, squinting an eye 
at the sky, while they put off. 

“ Better come in before dark!” he shout- 
ed after them, but the wind tore the words 
out of his mouth, and Doane only caught 
something more about dreams. 

Joe said nothing. He helped to raise 
the sail, and the little boat danced off, 
caught by the wind and tide. The fishing 
was good, but it turned out bad weather, 
and Doane put back long before dusk. He 
had been watching Joe, and he had the 
remembrance of Jarrod Love’s red face and 
his acrid tongue. 

As they landed, Jabish put a kindly hand 
on the young fellow’s shoulder. 

“Come to supper up to my house, an’ 
sleep there, too, if you’ve a mind to,” he 
said. 

Joe looked up at him, still befogged. 

. “Don’t you hear it, cap?” he asked in 
his strange voice. “ Don’t you hear some- 
thing out on the rocks?” 

Doane listened. 

“I don’t hear a darned thing but the 
foghorn, Joe.” 

“It’s terrible thick, ain’t it?” Joe stood 
gaping at the fog. “ "Twas like that in my 
dream—terrible thick an’ white!” 

Doane got him by the arm. 

“ Come along,” he urged good-naturedly. 
“ My wife’s got to cook some mackerel for 
supper. You'll make us late, Joe!” 

Joe yielded, unheedingly, but he ate some 
of the mackerel. He was hungry, for he 
had had no dinner. Besides, Mrs. Doane 
coaxed him. She had a soft spot for the 
befuddled boy. 

She was washing dishes when the captain 
told her that he had asked Joe to stay all 


night. 
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“There’s a row up there “bout Port 
Johns an’ that guess hog,” he whispered. 

She nodded, looking over her shoulder at 
Joe, who was still sitting at the table and 
staring in front of him. 

“'He’s goin’ to have dreams to-night,” 
she said. “ He’s kind o’ feverish. I believe 
I'll get him to bed. Maybe he'll sleep it 
off.” 

She coaxed him up to the room in the 
attic, and gave him a dose of herb tea. 

“It’s the hot weather in your blood, 
Joe,” she said soothingly, in her motherly 
way. “ Now you lie right down an’ sleep 
it off.” 

“'He’s asleep,” she said triumphantly, 
when she came down; “ but land sakes, Ja- 
bish, the wind’s terrible. It’s enough to 
wake the dead!” 

It was suddenly howling about the old 
house—an on-shore gale. Doane was put- 
ting on his oilskins when there came a 
knock at the door. It was Mrs. Love, with 
a shawl over her head, her round face like 
a white moon in the fog. 

“Where’s Joe?” she whispered, looking 
in at the two in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Doane went to her. 

“Don’t you take on, Martha. Joe’s 
asleep in the attic.” 

His mother began to cry. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that guess hog!” 
she sobbed. “ Jarrod’s fierce to-night,” 
she went on. “ He says if ever Port comes 
back from the dead, he’ll have him jailed. 
A night like this, his leg pains something 
terrible,” she added, half apologetic for 
Jarrod’s long-held anger. Then she drew 
her shawl close. “I’ve got to go back, 
"Lizabeth, but you’ll take care of my boy?” 

Elizabeth kissed her silently, understand- 
ingly. The two women clung together for 
@ moment, and then Mrs. Love ran off 
into the fog. 

It was about half past eight when Cap- 
tain Doane reached the station. The first 
beach patrol had come in at eight, and the 
second had gone out. All was quiet ex- 
cept the howling storm. Ellers, watching 
it from the station door, looked around at 
the captain. 

“There'll be something doin’ to-night, 
I’m thinkin’, an’-—my God, what’s that?” 
he shrieked out, his eyes popping. “ What’s 
that, captain, over yonder—see?” 

Doane wheeled quickly. 

“ Gosh!” he said, and half laughed. “ It 
ain’t a spook, Ellers—it’s Joe Love in one 











of my old nightshirts, an’-—yep, he’s sleep- 
walkin’, sure!” 

As he spoke, a singular long figure in an 
old white nightshirt glided nearer, emerg- 
ing from the thick folds of the fog. Joe’s 
eyes were wide open, but vacant and un- 
seeing. As he came nearer and nearer, as 
if he felt their presence, once or twice he 
stretched out thin, beckoning hands. 

“ Gee!” gasped Ellers, dodging. 

Joe came closer, whispering to them. 

“| hear her—I hear her! She’s on Cas- 
tlehead Reef—she’s callin’ me!” 

He swung his long arms wide. Captain 
Doane’s wet shirt, three sizes too large, 
whipped about his long, thin legs. The 
men were gathering around him, some of 
them laughing, but Captain Doane silenced 
them fiercely. Suddenly Joe shrieked 
aloud. 

“She’s callin’ me! She’s out there, 
drownin’—with my white kitten, the kitten 
I gave her, in her arms! I see her— Let- 
ty, Letty!” 

He plunged out, headlong, straight for 
the surf. Doane and Ellers ran after him, 
and Ellers got him just as his feet struck 
cold water. The shock awakened him, and 
he came back with them, lamblike. 

“ Where’d I come from?” he asked. 

He looked down at Doane’s nightshirt, 
and blushed like a girl. The men guffawed 
then, but they stopped when he let off an- 
other frantic yell. 

“T can’t stay here!” he cried. “ It’s my 
dream hauntin’ me!” 

Doane thought to humor him. 

“What’s your dream, Joe?” he asked, 
shaking his head warningly at the others. 

Joe came closer, leaning toward the cap- 
tain, a weird, dripping figure in a flapping 
shirt. His eyes were fixed and vacant, and 
the wind blew his dark hair down on his 
forehead. 

“‘T dreamed of the Letty Ann,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. “I saw her plain—in a 
storm like this. She drove on the rocks 
off the head—drove right on ’em! I saw 
Captain Johns an’ Earl Peters—you know, 
him that was mate—an’ Letty. Letty was 
callin’ me to save her. She had the little 
white kitten I gave her right in her arms, 
an’ she called me: ‘ Joe, Joe Love, come 
save me!’ I heard her plain. I hear her 
now. Listen—there it is! ‘ Joe, Joe!’ 
She’s callin’ me!” 

“ Well, I’m beat,” said Doane blankly. 
“ Joe, you’re pixilated.” 
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“T’m not!” the young man cried wildly. 
“T tell you she’s callin’ me—callin’ me 
now!” 

He was delirious for the moment, but 
Doane got hold of him, wrapped him up in 
an old coat, and sent Ellers home with 
him. 

“You tell my wife to lock him in,” 
Doane whispered. 

Ellers nodded understandingly. The 
captain hushed a laugh here and there 
among the coast guards, as the two went off 
together. 

“ Nothing to laugh at, boys. Bughouse, 
poor lad, for the love of a pretty girl!” 

The storm was growing in fury. It 
rocked the little station, and lashed itself 
upon the rocks. It blew close to ninety 
miles an hour before dawn—an on-shore 
gale, too. They saw nothing from their 
post but the surf. 

Captain Love hobbled down and sat with 
them, out of habit, waiting. It is that way 
with the sea—you wait, nor do you wait 
long! 

IV 


Arounp three o’clock in the morning 
they heard a far-off boom. 

“ By Jove, it’s a ship’s gun!” cried Love. 

He jumped up on his stiff leg, like an old 
hound leashed from the hunt. They lis- 
tened for a moment intently, holding their 
breaths. One, two, three! 

Ellers, who had come back, began to 
count. 

“She ain’t got a wireless,” he said. 
“‘She’s somewheres on the rocks off the 
outside of the neck, most likely.” 

The men ran to the door as the wind 
whipped it open. Suddenly, through the 
fog curtain, a Coston light flared on the 
beach away to the right. 

“‘ Fiske’s heard her—maybe he’s sighted 
her lights!” Captain Doane turned back 
to shout up to the watch. “Got a phone 
yet?” 

In the uproar of wind and surf they 
could not hear, but they knew Fiske would 
report at once. Far off and deep, like a 
human wail of agony, the ship’s gun spoke 
again. Mabie came down from the tower, ~ 
in his oilskins, dripping with fog. 

“ Fiske says she’s off Castlehead—on the 
reef. He’s made out her signals.” 

“My Lord, in this sea!” Doane stood 
aghast. ‘“ We can’t make her in the life- 


boat—not there!” 
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“Gol-darn it!” roared Love. “ Haul 
across to the neck and shoot the tackle 
from Castlehead Rock—that’s the only 
way, if they can get it fast!” 

“ Aye, if they can,” Doane agreed. “ It’s 
a mighty bad night, Jarrod,” he added, 
“an’ the Causeway must be awash.” 

He gave his orders swift and straight. 

“Get out both boats an’ the tackle,” he 
shouted, turning to deliver a message to 
Mabie for Fiske. 

They launched the big boats in surf high- 
er than their heads. Grim work, this, for 
these fishers of men, and a silence as grim 
fell on them. The light from the open door 
of the station shone on their glistening oil- 
skins. Down in the dark of the shore below 
them, Fiske was burning his Coston lights. 
Like a speck of flame hope leaped with them 
into the night—hope for the men on the 
sinking ship. 

Fiercely, silently, gallantly, the crew 
worked, and the sea laughed its defiance. 
Captain Doane stood up with his mega- 
phone, and the waves broke on his back 
and rolled down on the flashing oars in 
their rowlocks. Captain Love was with 
them, no man turning him back because of 
his stiff leg. 

The second boat took the surf, and then, 
suddenly, out of the night, a man leaped 
into her, dropped to a vacant seat, and 
snatched an oar. Captain Doane saw the 
leap, and knew him, but he said nothing. 
Grimly he wondered why that locked door 
had not kept its prisoner, for it was Joe 
Love, half dressed this time, and drenched. 
Doane saw Ellers throw an oilskin over 
him, and then the sea leaped up with a 
shout. 

The captain forgot Joe, he forgot old 
Jarrod, too. He bellowed his orders, and 
the crew bent to their oars, straining. In 
the darkness, the sea was white as milk 
with foam. 

Joe Love pulled the bow oar, white-faced, 
staring. Once or twice his lips moved, but 
no man in the boat knew what he said— 
whether he blasphemed God or prayed. 

Twice the surf beat them back, twice the 
boats staggered like drunken men; then 
they landed, and Doane waded ahead 
through the breakers. Beaten by the wind, 
drenched by the rain, they staggered across 
the neck. 

The fog hung low, and through it, like 
a huge shadow, loomed the wreck, jammed 
tight on the rocks off the head. The wraith 
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of a ship she looked in the mist, her lights 
like witch eyes winking at death. 

“Bring up your racks, boys!” Jabish 
shouted through his megaphone. “ We'll 
shoot the tackle off the head. Flash her a 
signal!” 

The men, were dragging up their gun. 
Only Joe Love stood still and stared, his 
eyes on the phantom ship. 

The night was far spent, day was steal- 
ing out of the sea like a ghost. They could 
make the ship out now, lying there on the 
reef, lifted by one wave, ground down by 
another, breaking her bottom out. 

Suddenly Joe Love’s wild shout pierced 
the air. Deaf with the surf as they were, 
they heard it. 

“Tt’s the Letty Ann!” he screamed. 
“It’s the Letty Ann!” 

Doane raised his glasses and stared at 
the wraith. 

“ By gosh!” he said. “So it is—come 
back from Davy Jones’s locker! It’s the 
Letty Ann, boys, an’ she’s jammed on the 
reef off the head—just as Joe’s dream had 
it, if you'll believe me!” he added under 
his breath. 

Captain Love began to swear. Doane, 
who was looking his way for an instant, saw 
his face distorted and working. He had 
beerl waiting four years for old Porter 
Johns! 

“Damn him, the old guess hog!” he 
raved. ‘ Let him come ashore, an’ I'll get 
him! Gol-darn him, I’ll get him at last!” 

No one answered. The men had just 
shot the line, and a moment of breathless 
suspense ensued. Then a shout—it was 
caught and made fast on the wreck. They 
saw the line tighten as it was gripped. 

Old Love was still shaking his fist and 
shouting something down at the Letty Ann, 
but the life-savers were too busy securing 
their racks to hear what he said. They 
were so busy that they did not even notice 
that the breeches buoy was already loaded 
as they paid out. Joe was going down to 
the ship! 

Captain Love shrieked with rage. 

“ Gol-darn it, haul the fool back!” he 
screamed to Doane. 

“ Gol-darn it yourself!” retorted the cap- 
tain fiercely. ‘“ We're trying to save life!” 

But his eyes followed Joe anxiously. 
Was the boy mad clear through? 

The sea was breaking over the Letty Ann 
when Joe swung aboard. The fog and the 
spray kept those on shore from seeing her 











clearly, but, as soon as the signals were set, 
they hauled in, and pretty Letty Johns her- 
self came up—little Letty, her pink cheeks 
white, her fair hair wet, and a white cat in 
her arms. 

Captain Doane gasped. 

“ We'll, I'll be blamed if it ain’t Joe’s 
white kitten!” 

Letty and the cat were both dripping, 
but she refused to be sent across to the 
station for shelter. 

“You'll catch cold,” Captain Doane 
argued, fatherly even when at work. 

Letty lifted her blue eyes to his. 

“My father’s out there,” she said; 
“ father and Joe! I’m going to stay right 
here until they’re safe!” 

She did, too, holding the cat in her arms, 
and never once looking toward Captain 
Love, though she could hear him cursing 
and raving by turns. 


V 


THERE were five men still aboard the 
Letty Ann—Captain Johns and Earl Peters, 
the mate, with two sailors and the cook. 
Besides, there was Joe Love. :; 

The wind whipped the spray back, and 
they saw her plainly now, listed to one side, 
half her deck awash. She was breaking 
fast, and the life-savers worked hard. It 
was a time when death comes close, close, 
out of the sea. 

It was broad day and clearing fast when 
they got the fourth man off, and only the 
captain and Joe were left aboard. The men 
were paying out the line, and the breeches 
buoy was almost there, but the sea had 
the Letty Ann in its jaws, and suddenly, 
like that, she split open. 

There was a mighty wave, and the spray 
flew up and fell over her like a bride’s veil. 
Then they saw Captain Johns on one side, 
and Joe Love in the water, between the 
two parts of her. 

The line held, and the breeches buoy was 
almost down to Porter Johns. He had only 
to get hold of it and be saved. 

“ Joe’s gone!” Captain Doane thought 
bitterly. 

Then he heard a girl’s scream. It was 
Letty, and her voice cut the air like a knife. 

“ Joe!” she shrieked. “ Joe!” 

It seemed as if he heard her. Doane 
could see his white face turned up toward 
the rocks, and he struggled for his life. The 
sea had him, sucking him out of the hole 
in the ship, but he caught and clung. 
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Old Porter had his hand on the breeches 
buoy. The next wave might sweep the 
Letty Ann off the rocks—surely he would 
save himself! But he did not. Old and 
fat as he was, he started down the slopin 
deck, gripped a bit of railing, and reach 
out for Joe. 

Another wave broke. 

“ Lordy, it’s close!” Ellers whispered be- 
low his breath. 

They all thought both men were gone; 


but Port Johns got Joe by the neck, like a . q 


puppy. He slipped and fell, but hung on. 
He did not get up again, though. The two 
hung there, Port clinging to the railing, 
and Joe to Port. 

“* Some one’s got to go down an’ help!” 
Doane shouted. 

They hauled the breeches buoy back 
with frantic haste. 

Another wave broke, and they saw noth- 
ing but the ship’s keel in the surf, but the 
line held. 

“Thank God!” Doané breathed. 

As he spoke, Ellers leaped for the 
breeches buoy — another man to gamble 
with death! 

There was no sound now but the sea. 
Letty Johns was on her knees, praying, and 
Captain Love stared at her. He stopped 
swearing and stood there, frozen to the 
ground. Joe was all he had. Perhaps he 
wanted to kill Letty Johns. He must have 
thought she had cast a spell over his boy; 
but the men had no time for him. They 
had to watch their lines. If the wreck 
broke loose, they would lose Ellers, too. 

The wind tore the waves back, and they 
saw Porter Johns and Joe still clinging, and 
Ellers trying to reach them. It was like 
a fearful motion picture, with all the make- 
believes left out. 

They saw Ellers go over the deck, sway- 
ing on his sea legs. He reached the two 
shipwrecked men, but the foam spouted up 
from the hole in the ship and hid the rest. 
The next thing they saw was Joe and EI- 
lers dragging old Port Johns, for he could 
not walk. He had broken his leg saving 
Joe Love! 

The men ashore saw it, and so did Jar- 
rod, but not a word came from him. They 
hauled the fat old captain up—Ellers and 
Joe had tied him in the breeches buoy— 
and laid him down on his back, like an old 
sea turtle. Except for his daughter, no 
man had thought for him. They were bent 
on saving the two left behind. 
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The mast that held the lines was rock- 
ing, and the sea tore out another bit of the 


Letty Ann, as if the waves were biting off © 


a piece of pie. There was a shout when 
Joe and Ellers caught the returning breeches 
buoy and held it. The two clung to it to- 
gether—their last chance. 

’ The men on the cliff began to haul in 
carefully and steadily, holding their breath. 
A sea broke clean over the breeches buoy, 
and Doane heard Captain Love, not swear- 


' ing, but praying. 


“My son! My only son! Lord, forgive 
me! Lord, forgive me that damned guess 
hog! It was trespassin’ on my place, any- 
how! Lord, he’s all I’ve got! My son! 
My only son!” 

Nobody felt like laughing then—not old 
Port, lying there, groaning; not Letty, for 
she was crying; not the men fighting to 
save life. 

“Haul in, damn you!” yelled Captain 
Doane, frantic as the breeches buoy went 
under again. 

The men hauled valiantly, Fiske risking 
his life at the top of the cliff to steady the 
lines. Slowly they came up out of the sea. 
They got to the edge just as the mast broke 


and the tackle swung loose; but Doane and 
Mabie had them, and dragged them up by 
main force. 

Joe stood up, white and smiling and 
dripping, his eyes shining. There was new 
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life in his long, thin face. The shock had 
restored his scattered wits. 

“ My dream!” he cried. 
dream!” 

He held out his shaking arms. She ran 
into them, cat and all, and no one smiled. 

The men had gathered silently, with one 
accord, about the two ancient enemies. 
There would be something doing after all 
these years—but what? 

Love was swallowing hard. Old Johns 
was lying there, swearing with pain, for 
Mabie was clumsily trying to ease his leg 
until the doctor could get there. 

“ Port!” Captain Love spoke sharply, 
swallowed, and went on hoarsely: “ I—I 
saw you save my boy. I’m—lI’m damned 
sorry I killed your guess hog!” 

Old Porter Johns stared up at his enemy 
for a minute. Then he grinned. 

“ Jarrod,” he said, “your game leg’s 
starboard and mine’s port. I reckon we’re 
quits, ain’t we?” 

Jarrod nodded, still choked up, and 
neither then nor afterward did he ever men- 
tion the guess hog. The feud sank with 
the Letty Ann. 

As for Joe? Captain Doane always 
smiles slyly when he ends the yarn—he 
tells it sometimes—and wags his head 
knowingly. 

“ Did he quit dreamin’? Sure he did— 
he got married!” 


“Letty, my 
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Twin soul you were to me, my heart’s sweet fellow, 
Blending the varied colors of my days 

Into one perfect hue, the union mellow 
Of all the prismic rays. 


My cheek that knew the hollow of your shoulder, 
That felt the rise and fall of your white breast, 

Now cannot tell if night be young or older, 
Knowing not any rest. 


The darkling silence fills with poignant yearning, 
My heart cries out across unbounded space; 
And from afar, where faithful stars are burning, 

Draws near to me your face. 


You were a part of all my spirit’s dreaming, 

Gave my thoughts wings and taught them how to soar— 
You, who have gone so far, but yet in seeming 

Only beyond the door! 





F. L. Montgomery 
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NOT NADINE BESSINGER, BUT HER MOTHER-IN-LAW, IS THE 





FTER Jason had telephoned, the old 
woman bustled about in a maze of 
happiness. She pretended to find 

dust where there was none, threw out fresh 
flowers to make room for fresher ones, put 
new paper in the cage of Columbus, the 
canary, and climaxed her absurdities by 
polishing the isinglass front of the air-tight 
in the parlor. 

When the afternoon was on the wane, she 
put on her best mourning, full-skirted, with 
cut jet buttons like small blackberries down 
the tight front of the basque, and pinned 
it at the neck with a brooch framing a 
twist of fair hair. Her scant white locks 
she combed severely back, and fastened a 
bow of black velvet ribbon on top, where 
the pink scalp showed through. Since 1870 
she had worn the bow on state occasions, 
and this was one. Jason was her man child, 
her only son, and he did not come to see 
his mother too often. 

By this time a street car was due at the 
bottom of the hill. She hurried down the 
narrow hall and flung open the front door. 
The winter sunlight drowned her in gold, 
and at its glow the canary burst into vi- 
brant ecstasy. 

The old woman’s heart jerked, and tears 
were near her lids, as she recognized the 
agile figure climbing the steep slope below. 

Jason waved his hat as he mounted to- 
ward the small house that stood, as if on 
tiptoe, on the hill peak. He thrust open 
the white picket gate—which always 
dragged—raced up the walk of tilted ce- 
ment blocks, where sweet alyssum grew 
between the cracks, and met a quivering 
black figure on the threshold. 

* Jason! My boy!” 

“ Hello, muddy!” 

They kissed, and the man laughed. 

“ You’ve been chewing lavender again!” 
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“ Now, deary;” she defended seriously, 
“ you know I like a nibble now and then.” 

His arm across her shoulders, he led the 
way back into the house, peering around 
with sharp blue eyes. 

“Nothing changed! There’s Columbus, 
darn his old soul! Muddy, I haven’t been 
here for almost six months. You ought to 
spank me!” 

“You’re busy, Jason,” she said. “ How’s 
Nadine?” 

“ Oh, all right.” His expression changed, 
then took on a resolute brightness as he 
seated himself by the stove. “ Muddy— 
got anything to eat?” 

“T was waiting for that!” 

The old woman trotted into the pantry, 
came out with a tray, and put it on the 
table beside her son. Then she sat down 
in a low, carpet-seated rocker to watch him 
eat. 

There were bread, a glass pitcher of 
milk, a brown pottery jar, and a plate cov- 
ered with a fringed napkin. Jason pre- 
tended to peep anxiously under the napkin, 
guessing: 

“ Cookies? Brown bread? Pumpkin 
pie! Murder! Say, let me begin with 
dessert first!” 

“Do you remember, son, you used to 
beg to do that?” 

“ Yes, and you never did let me. What’s 
in the jar?” 

She took off the lid and showed him 
beans—crisp, a strip of bacon embedded 
in the brown surface. He spooned a rav- 
enous helping. 

“M-m-m, that’s bully! Lord, how I 
hate this delicatessen stuff!” 

A sad prescience came into his mother’s 
eyes. She lowered them to her lap. 

“ The corner delicatessen makes a maca- 
roni salad, slimy with cotton-seed oil and 
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vinegar. We have it whenever Nadine 


' gets in late from the matinée. M-m-m! 

_ This pie is great, I'll tell the world! Mud- 

dy, where’s the old japanned spice box?” 
“Tn the kitchen.” 


“ How do you do it?” 

Her puzzled look forced him to explain. 

“T mean, how do you keep the same, 
year after year? The neighborhood 
changes, but you and this house don’t.” 

He chuckled, pouring another glass of 
milk. 

“I remember the old days when I was a 
kid, and the ball games in the vacant lots, 
and our neighbors. Do you recollect the 
Tollmeisters? They had a sway-backed 
mare and an old surrey. Tollmeister drove, 
but his wife sat on the back seat, and tried 
to look as if he were her coachman and she 
suspected he drank.” 

“TI remember.” 

“And old Bill Butternut! He put up 
a big windmill that went around like a 
clock. It wasn’t till ten years later that 
the authorities discovered it was a dummy, 
attached to the city water pipes. They 
made him pay back bills for ten years!” 

“Tt was an awful scandal,” the old wom- 
an said gravely. 

“ Well, those people were funny, but they 
had_ something rare—leisure, time to think. 
They’ve all moved away now, if they’re 
still alive—and here you are. The city 
has drawn away from you. It has sucked 
me in.” 

“I’m content here,” she said. “ Your 
father built this house when the town was 
young. He wanted to fill it, small as it is, 
with children and children’s children. He 
died in the back bedroom. I shall die here, 
too, some day.” 

Jason bore down with the side of his 
fork on the shortened pie crust. 

“T don’t believe it. I think you will 
always be here, you and Columbus, for me 
to come and talk things over with. Why, 
look here!” he cried. “I suppose at the 
time father built this house, it couldn’t have 
cost more than two thousand dollars, if 
that; and it has been a home for forty 
years! I pay nearly that much a year for 
the apartment, and what do I own at the 
year’s end? Not a splinter! Not a rusty 
nail hole! Money poured down a well! 
Young people now are creatures of a day— 
they don’t build for the future.” 
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“You should,” said his mother. “ It’s 
in your blood. The Bessingers were always 
builders.” 

“ That reminds me—” 

The crumpled napkin was flung upon the 
empty tray as he turned to her. The old 
woman saw that he was now coming to the 
object of his visit. She folded her veined 
hands, and rocked gently back and forth 
in the dusking room. 

“T’ve got the chance to go to Nevada, 
grow up with a new mining town, and 
make my pile. It can be done, easy! 
Look at Goldfield. You have to get in at 
the beginning, that’s all, and grab the enor- 
mous amount of construction work in the 
field. I have the knowledge, and I can get 
the pull. I’m choked here. This place is 
at the end of its boom.” 

“ Nevada’s a long way off,” his mother 
said, stifling a sigh. “ I’ll have to get used 
to the idea. I'll be lonely.” 

“Don’t worry!” The light dying from 
his face, he kicked the air-tight. “ It’s not 
at all probable that I'll go. Nadine says 
she won’t.” 

I 


Ir was quite dark by this time, save for 
the red eye of the stove. Mrs. Bessinger 
rose and lit the student lamp, replacing 
the white shade with fingers gone suddenly 
tremulous. The little room glowed. Co- 
lumbus, seemingly headless, was asleep on 
his perch. 

“ Muddy, I suppose you couldn’t speak 
to Nadine?” 

“ Mother-in-law’s advice,” the old wom- 
an responded dryly, and sat down, smooth- 
ing her silk lap. “I will, if you wish; but 
it would be—easier—if Nadine liked me 
better.” 

“ Oh, she likes you, all right; only she’s 
one of these people—if you want her to do 
something, you must tell her not to do it.” 
He went on, looking straight ahead: 
“There’s no doubt about it, in the last 
year or two Nadine has—deteriorated. She 
wasn’t so much when I married her —a 
good girl, of course, but a telephone girl, 
Butch Conner’s daughter. I gave her the 
first good clothes she ever had, and now 
you ought to hear her talk about ‘ gowns.” 
I earn three times what I did when we 
were married, but we don’t get anywhere. 
Whenever there seems to be a chance of 
saving something, she beats me to it, and 
heads me off with some new extravagance. 
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It keeps my nose to the grindstone all the 
time!” 

He reached over, picked up the poker, 
and weighed it carefully. 

“We American men, we think to take 
a woman by the hand, walk beside her, and 
give her the earth. What really happens 
is that we pack her on our backs till we 
die. I don’t mean your kind, muddy— 
they are the salt. I mean my own genera- 
tion. What’s the matter with us?” he 
cried, flinging out his hands. ‘ What’s the 
matter with the young people? Look at 
the thousands of young couples cooped up 
in apartments. They can’t entertain— 
there isn’t room. They repay social obli- 
gations by a dinner or a dance at some 
swell place, and it costs like the devil. Ex- 
cuse me, muddy! Hospitality is a lost 
word. We have no homes.” 

“ Yes—you’ve said that before,” his 
mother returned. 

She was pleased to have him there, with 
the lamplight on his crisp blond hair and 
ruddy skin. 

“ And children,” he went on. “In a 
majority of cases it’s not our fault if we 
don’t have children. Plenty of us would 
like them. Is there a blight on us?” 

“Your two grandmothers had eleven,” 
Mrs. Bessinger said. “I had just you.” 

“ Can’t be helped, I guess; but extrava- 
gance and laziness can. I'll say this for 
Nadine—she’s no worse than the women of 
her set; only she had less when she was 
young, so she brags more about what she 
has now. They all take the easy way out. 
Why, muddy, we were at the theater the 
other night, and a fool comedian came out 
and told us that he was going to sing a 
song called: ‘She Put the Dishes in the 
Sink’; and nearly every woman in the 
house burst into a foolish giggle. Their 
dishes were all in the sink. That’s partly 
why I want to get Nadine away from their 
influence. I don’t know,” he added, “ why 
I tell you all this. It’s not disloyalty to my 
wife—it’s just because I’m mad and tired. 
Nadine has turned out so differently from 
what I expected!” 

“ She’s pretty.” 

His mother’s gaze was fixed on a photo- 
graph tacked to the wall paper—a sepia 
print of white shoulders, soft dark eyes and 
hair, crinkled lips pouting from a blurred 
background. 

“Yes, she’s pretty, if she’ doesn’t force 
it, if she lets herself alone. Muddy, she 
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room, snaps on the light, and makes up— 
makes up, mind you, in a night light. 
Then she goes out into the 


blotched with red and white like a clown, ~ 


like a chippy, like a—” 

“ Remember that you’re speaking of your 
wife, son!” 

“ Believe me, I haven’t forgotten it. You 
should see the apartment. We hire a Jap 


to go over it once a week. She won’t wash 


even a handkerchief; says there’s no place 
to dry them. Our laundry bills are unbe- 
lievable. The place smells of stuffiness and 
undercooked food and talcum. You can’t 
even find anything in a drawer, they’re so 
pawed over and over. I never sling my 
things about.” 

“You were always tidy as a boy.” 

“ Much good it does me now! I haven’t 
a whole sock to my name.” 

He stooped for a second, then lifted to 
sight a shapely foot, exposed at heel and 
toes. Mrs. Bessinger shuddered. 

“Don’t put those on again, Jason. I'll 
give you a pair that I’ve just knitted for 
the Endeavor. 
month. You ought to wear wool in winter, 
anyhow. Take ’em both off.” 

“ They’re typical of the times,” he an- 
swered, tugging. “ Silk—and need darning. 
A sham, like everything else! Sometimes 
I think that even love is just a sham now- 
adays. People don’t love as they used to. 
Well, I must be getting back.” 

The old woman had stopped rocking. 
The Bessingers were not a demonstrative 
race, and she had never babied Jason. 
Rather, they had talked things over as man 
to man. This conversation to-night, pain- 
ful as a confession of his domestic dissatis- 
faction, was yet the result of adolescent 


faith, and therefore precious; but she knew” 


that he had stopped just short of the real 
disclosure. 

“ Don’t say that about love, son. If it is 
worth anything at the beginning, it will be 
worth it to the end. Can’t you stay here 
to-night? Do!” she coaxed. “I’ve had a 
pair of your pyjamas all done up and wait- 
ing for you ever so long; and there’s a 
plate of red apples by the bed, if you get 
hungry in the night.” 

“ T am dog-tired,” Jason admitted. “I'd 
like to go to bed right now, as if I was a 
kid!” He rose and came toward her, bare- 
footed, the shoes dangling from one hand. 
“You phone Nadine and tell her I’m going 
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goes to the dresser in our dark little bed- 


I try to do my stint each 
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to stay, will you? She has a fit if I come 
home late.” 

His mother promised, giving him the 
lamp on the plea that she meant to sit by 
the stove a while longer. 

Soon after, she got up and went into the 
bedroom, to tuck the covers under his chin 
and lay an extra comforter across the foot 
of the bed. Then she picked up the lamp 
and stood over him, her shadow an inked 
colossus bent across wall and ceiling. 

“Thanks, muddy!” His long strength 
was stretched at ease between the sheets. 
“ Maybe you and I'll elope to Nevada if 
Nadine won’t go. I’d like to try it for a 
while, anyway. Then let her get her di- 
vorce if she wants it!” 

“ Good night, deary,” was all his mother 
answered. 

Shading the flame from his eyes with one 
curved, pinkly translucent hand, she went 
out and closed the door. 

She found herself trembling. Putting 
the lamp on the table, she went over and 
stood at the window, staring down at the 
linked lightnings in the darkness that in- 
dicated the direction of the city. Strata of 
salt fog, blown from the ocean, drifted 


across the lights, blurring their sophisti- 
cated brightness. It all seemed akin to the 
distracting mists in her brain. 

“Then let her get her divorce if she 
wants it!” 

That could mean but one thing—they 


had talked it over. Nadine must have 
threatened, insisted. A divorce—a divorce 
among the Bessingers! Her own children! 
No—her own child and the daughter of 
Butch Conner—a spoiled, underbred girl, 
who had taken her boy from his mother. 

On the whatnot lay her Bible, a volume 
almost a century old, containing the time- 
yellowed record of an austere and upright 
family whose cult was loyalty. She herself 
was a Bessinger, and she had married a 
cousin after the Civil War; waiting for him, 
with the pathetic patience of a Victorian 
maiden, in her father’s house. 

There came back as of yesterday, the 
solemn joy of that marriage hour, the pious 
resolve to accept whatever hardship might 
be its fruit. These younger women of to- 
day made a different resolve—to escape all 
responsibility, and at the first sign of hard- 
ship to tug and strain at their bonds. Who 
are they, the old woman asked herself with 
high scorn, that life must be swept and 
garnished to their feet? Dust motes in the 
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sunshine, iridescent dragonflies over a pool, 
skimming the surface, lost if they drop be- 
neath it! 

Ill 


HER promise to telephone Nadine re- 
curred to her mind, yet still she waited. 
At the moment the idea of a daughter-in- 
law was abhorrent to her. The sleeper be- 
yond the wall was Jason, her little boy, 
tired from play in the garden; Jason, back 
from school with a perfect report card; or, 
having just made a touchdown on the col- 
lege gridiron, blissfully asleep in arnica 
and bandages. 

Columbus stirred on his perch, and she 
became aware that the telephone was ring- 
ing for the second time. As she took down 
the receiver, a stern reticence lay in her 
eyes. 

“ Hello, mother!” A bright, modulated 
voice, lacking the hello-girl tang. “Is my 
husband there?” 

“No!” Mrs. Bessinger wondered if it 
could be herself who uttered that amazing 
monosyllable in a steady voice. 

“No?” There was a perceptible drop in 
the brightness. “ Where can he be, then? 
It isn’t like him to be out so late.” 

“T presume he’s out on business.” 

“ Oh, yes — business! I —I hardly ex- 
pected him back before midnight, anyway. 
Sorry to have bothered you!” 

“ Don’t mention it,” Mrs. Bessinger an- 
swered, and hung up abruptly. 

She had spoken throughout in a low 
voice that would not carry beyond the 
room. She bent her brows over the lie her 
subconscious self had framed. Later, on 
her knees, she would ask pardon of God, 
but now the human impulse was to excuse 
the sin. Nadine had been acting up. Very 
well, let her have time to think it over! 
Let her worry a little, and learn that her 
tantrums could not always bring Jason to 
time! She was lucky to have a mother-in- 
law who never interfered or made trouble, 
and who was not inclined to consult her 
own interests. 

All by herself in the parlor, Mrs. Bes- 
singer blushed to the ears under the shock 
of a certain thought. She picked up the 
Bible hastily and sat down, the crisp leaves 
whispering under nervous fingers. Thought 
battled with instinct, and she could not 
focus on the print. 

The volume, relaxing, opened at an ac- 
customed page. “ Blessed are the peace- 
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makers,” read the old woman in a quaver- 
ing voice. 

She shut the book with a snap, and 
passed, head high, into her bedroom. 

In the morning she washed out the 
ragged silk socks and hung them to dry, 
the day being foggy, over a chair before 
the air-tight. After breakfast she had 
walked to the gate with Jason, who lingered 
to listen for the hum of his approaching 
car. 

“ Good-by, muddy!” He bent, kissing 
her. ‘“ You telephoned Nadine?” 

“T talked with her.” 

“Did she” —he hesitated — “ did she 
want me to come home?” 

His mother, looking straight at him, 
shook her head solemnly. 

“ Oh, all right!” Scarlet, forgetting that 
he had not acknowledged an open rupture 
with his wife, he gave a reckless laugh and 
shrug. “I’d hate to intrude on a lady! 
Muddy, can I come back to-night? I'll 
be back about half past five. Here’s my 
car. Don’t you worry about this,” he add- 
ed, catching the expression on the wrinkled 
face. ‘“ You can’t help it. In fact, there 
is nothing you can possibly do. We have 
to go our own gait.” 

The last unconscious words had thrust 
the old woman back on her shelf. Her son 
felt that there was no fight left in her. She 
knew that to him her life, her methods, 
and her rigid religious habits must seem as 
obsolete as the dodo. Yet once she had 
held her own in a growing town, had been 
wife to a prominent citizen and mother of 
a dependent little boy. Physical infirmity 
is not the most painful phase of passing 
years. 

Alone in the living room, she looked up 
wistfully at a crayon portrait of Thomas 
Bessinger, which dominated the south wall 
in its red plush frame. 

A square, straight-browed face, set in 
whiskers raying outward like the petals of 
a sunflower—so he had looked at the time 
of his death. In her depression there came 
a sinful doubt. If they met in heaven, 
would he recognize and still love her 
shrunken body and slack face? 

But there was no marry'ng in heaven. 
Perhaps that was a divine dispensation to 
render doubly precious love and marriage 
on earth. Yet there were fools who would 
jeopardize such happiness for a caprice. 
Jason had married one of them. 

As she sat there, isolated from all that 
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meant so much to her, again came the pang § 
of emptiness to which she had waked on ~ 
the morning after the boy’s wedding, the | 


realization that she was alone in the house — 
—to be alone, perhaps, tiil carried feet first ~ 


out of the front door and across the tilting ~ 
cement blocks and the sweet alyssum. ¥ 

The women of her generation met a di- 
vided fate. Some—respectable old women, 


too—in panic fear of being left behind, de- — 


serted by kin and children, dyed, painted, ~ 
squeezed protesting flesh into tight corsets 
and shoes, and trotted out upon the track 
again, stoically hiding groans of torture in 
their own rooms. Opposed to these were 
quaint, scented souls whe had long since ~ 
given up the race, and who sat retired in ~ 
shawls, withdrawn from the boisterous age. — 

Mrs. Bessinger saw herself joining these 


last, becoming one of the unneeded, losing 


her identity in the shadow of senility— 
thrust there by a plump, spoiled girl. 


It was in a moment of revolt that she — 


had lied to Nadine, and had tied herself 
down to a course of action totally foreign 
to her nature. She could have endured to 


give up Jason if he had been happy, but he — 


was not. The sacrifice had been in vain. 

The strain of duplicity showing plainly — 
in mouth and ‘eyes, she went about the ~ 
household tasks. Morning passed, noon ~ 
came and went. Mrs. Bessinger’s hands ~ 
rattled the dishes in the pan, and she talked 
to herself in an agitated mumble, with only ~ 
Columbus as auditor. She had forgotten 
to give the bird his bath. 

When everything was in order, she took 
her knitting and sat down by the living ~ 
room window to watch for a visitor, who ~ 
ran hastily up the steps and jerked at the 
bell as the clock struck three. 


IV 


Into the small room, somnolent with 
tick of clock and purr of flame-wrapped 
kindling, Nadine made the entrance of the 
wronged wife in the third act. She offered 
her mother-in-law a cold cheek and sat 
down, exhibiting plaintive eyebrows and a 
saddened mouth, and shaking minute par- 
ticles of sachet from a handkerchief held 
ready for action. 

She was in shining gray, from furs to 
spats. Rouge was rubbed to the swollen 
edges of her eyelids. Nadine’s habitual 
manner indicated that she either was tired, 
or had been tired, or was about to become 
tired; and now Mrs. Bessinger ignored 
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these storm symptoms, developing a cheer- 

' ful garrulity which postponed grievances 

for the time. 

' “Do take off your things, deary—or at 

least loosen your furs. There! Why, 

» you’re all out of breath!” 

'  “Tt’s the hill and that wretched climb. 

I don’t see how you stand it. Aren’t you 
tired of being perched away up here, 
mother? I should think you’d feel so out 
of it!” 

“T’ve got my place and my duty in the 
world, just the same as any of them down 
there.” 

The half resentful gesture indicated the 
city. Nadine looked at the — face 
and black velvet bow with indulgent pity 
and a healthy young woman’s disbelief that 
_ she herself can ever grow old. 

F “Oh, of course! Well, I can’t climb. 
_ It puts my heart up under my ears. I’m 
_ going to make Jason buy me a car—and 
not a tin Lizzie, either. We can perfectly 
well afford it. The Lawsons—they live in 
the apartment next to us—have a new 
roadster, most attractive; and Hubert Law- 
son doesn’t get near the salary my husband 
| does. I tell Jason he’s stingy not to have 
~ given me one before this!” 

“You must be hungry after your ride,” 
the other evaded. 

At that moment she did not care to 
' speak of her son. She brought from the 
' pantry a thick slice of chocolate cake, on 
one of the octagonal saucers that were a 
Bessinger heirloom. 

“ How nice that looks!” Nadine’s small 
hands struggled eagerly from their gloves. 
“You always feed people, don’t you, 
mother? O-o-oh! Honestly, that’s the 
best cake I ever ate! I get so tired of the 
delicatessen cake.” 

“ T have the recipe,” Mrs. Bessinger said. 

There was a palpable pause. 

“ Thanks—some other time,” the visitor 
murmured. She picked up a crumb on her 
forefinger and ate it. “Silly of me to call 
you out of bed last night!” 

“T wasn’t in bed.” 

“Tt’s. the first time Jason ever played 
me that trick — staying out all night, I 
mean.” She swallowed rapidly, fanning her 
beaded lashes. “ Do you know, he’s not 
back yet!” 

“T suppose his business—” 

“ Oh, yes—business! Just the same, he 
ought to have phoned me, don’t you 
think?” 
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“ Yes, I reckon so.” 

“Of course I worried all night. I ex- 
pected him at breakfast, and waited lunch 
for him. If he’d been hurt, I’d have heard. 
It may be he is trying to pay me back be- 
cause—” Here the wronged wife remem- 
bered her réle. “Oh, you might as well 
know it! We had a squabble yesterday 
morning, and I had to assert myself. He 
wants me to go with him to a place in Ne- 
vada—it can’t be called a town, because 
there’s only one store and a post office and 
some dirty mines there now. I told him 
flatly, no!” 

Nadine hated her mother-in-law’s reti- 
cence. It drove you into too much expla- 
nation, into saying things you regretted 
afterward. 

“TI won’t get up with the mercury below 
zero,” she went on, “and c wood and 
build fires and break ice for water. It’s 
too much! A man who wants a woman 
to do that for him doesn’t love her. I told 
him so, and he said I exaggerated the hard- 
ships, but he can’t fool me. I told him f{ 
wouldn’t budge from my nice, warm apart- 
ment—I’d leave him first!” 

Old Mrs. Bessinger lifted the top of the 
air-tight and laid another stick on the coals. 
The upward glow reddened her inscrutable 
countenance. 

“ Men are all selfish,” Nadine went on 
pettishly. “They don’t know how much 
work a woman has to do, even in an apart- 
ment. Sometimes at night I’m so tired I 
can hardly stand.” She caught her breath, 
the black lashes wide with joyous relief. 
“ Mother! Are those his socks? Then he’s 
been here!” 

“He left those the last time he was 
here,” the other said distinctly. “I offered 
to darn them for him. They’re in pretty 
bad shape.” 

Nadine sank back in her chair. 

“You think ”—with a quivering chin— 
“that I neglect him because those aren’t 
mended. It’s no use to spend time on the 
flimsy things; they only pull away from 
the darns. Everything is so shoddy now- 
adays! I’m sick of it all, the housework, 
and the slavery, and snobbish women, and 
no chance to assert myself! Don’t sit there 
without a sound! I’d rather you’d say it! 
I know you don’t approve of me. Of course 
you’d take his part!” 

Mrs. Bessinger hesitated for a moment. 
She seemed to be choosing her words, per- 
haps her course of action. 








“Not at all. Jason was an only child. 
It’s natural for him to be selfish.” 

“ He’s no worse than other men,” Na- 
dine answered instantly. 

“ And I taught him to be close with his 
money.” 

“But he isn’t! He gives me plenty! 

“That’s good. Sometimes men stint 
their wives because there’s some other 
woman.” 

“ Mother! My Heavens, you don’t real- 
ly think that? He never looks at anybody 
but me. The men in the office call him 
Old Faithful. You can’t really think so?” 

“No, I don’t. Jason isn’t like that. He 
has no respect for love that’s not legal, any 
more than he has respect for business meth- 
ods that aren’t legal. If he has left you 
for good ”—the. girl winced—“ it’s because 
he’s sick of all women. Jason’s sensitive, 
but he’s just. He may come back to you 
yet.” 

“ T haven’t said he wouldn’t, have I?” 

“ No, but you may have said something 
he couldn’t forgive. I only thought, since 
you say you have endured so much from 
him, that it might be a relief if he didn’t 
come back. I thought that in that case it 
would make your divorce easier.” 

“ Divorce!” Her daughter-in-law’s voice 
rose to a wail. “ What for?” 


” 


“ Desertion.” 

“ Why, Mother Bessinger! I don’t want 
a divorce!” 

“ Excuse me! I’m getting a little deaf. 


I thought you said just now you would 
leave him if—” 

“Oh, I said! I say lots of things I 
don’t mean. We all do.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that I ever threat- 
ened to leave my husband because he had 
a chance to make some money. He might 
have taken me at my word. Besides, I 
always figured that my place was beside 
him; but I suppose that’s an old-fashioned 
idea.” 

The speech seemed sincere, the manner 
was hesitant and altogether guileless, but 
Nadine, kicking her patent-leather heels 
against the rug, made no reply for some 
moments. With the unreasonable pride of 
one in the wrong, she was ready, if op- 
posed, to fight furiously for her point of 
view. Knowing the old woman’s partiality 
for Jason, she had come there to get news 
of him, as well as sympathy. What she 
found confused and disturbed her. There 
was no naming it. She began to fear lest 
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the quarrel with her husband might have 
more serious results than she had imagined. 

“ T’d like to know,” thought the laboring 
brain under her glossy waves, “ what your 
game is, old lady! You never liked me. 
Are you trying to separate us?” Aloud she 
said: “I thought you didn’t approve of 
divorce.” 

Again Mrs. Bessinger seemed to study, 
again to decide. 

“ A woman of my age has a chance to 
change her mind a good many times; and 
why not? The whole of creation is chang- 
ing every day. Yes, I used to think divorce 
a crime, a shame, a deadly sin—an excuse 
of fly-by-night creatures who couldn’t stick 
to anything. They promised everything 
and performed nothing.” 

Here the old woman glanced up at the 
clock. It seemed to her that the hands 
were spinning like the spokes of a wheel. 
She set her jaws and went on: 

“Once I’d have prayed on my bended 
knees to keep such a disgrace from the 
family. I’d never have got over it; but now 
I can see how in some ways it might be a 
relief. It gives folks another chance. Take 
Jason, for instance. He’s young, and, if 
I do say it, good-looking. ’Tisn’t likely 
he'll stay single long. Won’t you have an- 
other piece of cake, deary?” 

“ No, thanks!” 

Pale to the lips as suspicion crystallized 
into ceriainty, as she realized the combina- 
tion formed against her, Nadine huddled in 
the big chair. In the rage of the day be- 
fore, had she given Jason any loophole of 
escape? Did he want to escape? Had 
she made him so unhappy that he would 
take advantage of her nagging? There was 
no telling how he would react. 

Dizzy with the unaccustomed strain, she 
shut her hot eyes, but could see only a 
darkness lit with sparks. 

Her mother-in-law got up noiselessly and 
took the empty saucer back into the pan- 
try. Action was a relief, but for a moment, 
in the cool, dark place, she clasped her 
hands and looked up with dim eyes that 
yet saw beyond the roof and the fog and 
past the stars themselves, invisible in 
heaven. 

She came out with the uplifted gaze of 
one emerging from church, and again took 
her low rocker by the window. The clock 
was striking half past five, and a street car 
had just stopped at the foot of the hill. 
Mrs. Bessinger watched absorbedly for a 
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moment as a passenger swung from the car 
and began the climb. ‘Then she turned, 
and, with a crooked smile at the worried 
figure across the room, gave another turn 
to the screw. 

“Of course, whatever happens, I hope 
you’ll remember that you were once my 
daughter. I don’t chop and change like 
some. I'll always be real glad to have you 
stop in and visit me, just as you have in 
the past.” 

There Nadine stopped her. In the last 
two hours she had passed through all the 
phases of emotion that her nature could 
endure. She had the look of one waking 
with a thud from a nightmare as she jerked 
from her chair, and, catching up the socks, 
hugged them defiantly to her breast. 

“If anybody’s to darn these, it Il be 
me! ” 

She meant to make her exit with dignity, 
but at the last moment she broke. She 
gave a cry between a scream and a bleat, 
and tears leaped through the beaded lashes 
and streaked down her rouge. Momen- 
tarily she lacked the polish of the wronged 
wife, but she was infinitely more convinc- 
ing, as she shook a bare hand at her mother- 
in-law, gasping: 

“T’ll tell you one thing right now, and 
you can put it in your pipe and smoke it! 
Jason’s my husband—all mine! If I want 
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to fight with him, that’s my business. If 
I don’t want to, you can’t make me, no 
matter how hard you try!” 

Here she found her handkerchief, and 
used it. “ There’s no sense in talking about 
a divorce. There'll be none in this family. 
If I want to follow Jason to the north pole, 
nobody can stop me. If I want to go to 
Nevada with him, I’m going! [I'll find him 
right now and tell him so. I’m g-going to 
hunt till I f-find him!” 

“ All right, deary!” Mrs. Bessinger had 
also risen. “ You just go down the hall 
and open the front door.” 

She stood for a moment in the wind that 
swept through the opening, her lungs 
warmed with distillations of wave-beaten 
kelp and salt, her old ears still hearing the 
last stormy sob that had burst from an 
overcharged heart. 

There was a luminous glow of triumph on 
her wrinkles. Out of it, sitting alone on 
the hilltop, hers was the victory. Selfish- 
ness and extravagance, twin discords in do- 
mestic harmony, are powerless when the 
keynote sounds love. 

Across the white gate a man and woman 
kissed, trembling. Mrs. Bessinger shut the 


Sing your best, Columbus!” 
“T guess those children can get 
along without help for a while now!” 
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*Tis strange to think a year ago 

I had not seen your face; 

And now the world is nought but you, 
And there’s no other place 

In all the mapped terrestrial sphere 
Except the place where you abide; 
For you have blotted time and space, 
And when, belovéd, you are here, 
There is no universe beside! 

Just where your two feet stand 

Is all there is of land— 

An island in an empty sea, 

With gulfs of nothing ringed around; 
For you are my geography, 





Our love the only solid ground. 


What more of earth should I desire? 
If other land there really be, 

Let it to other men belong; 

For here is land enough for me— 
Just room enough to grow a rose, 
Just room enough to hold you close, 
Room enough for a song! 


R. Merton Hall 











The Country Mouse 





THROWING A SIDE LIGHT ON THE EMANCIPATION OF THE 





. OU had better put down that ciga- 
rette, Claire. Your father and your 
cousin are here.” Anna Emory 

turned away from the window, where she 

had been looking down from her fifth-story 
elevation to the tangle of Broadway traffic, 
out of which a single taxi had emerged to 

turn the corner of her cross street, “I 

don’t know where we’ll put all those hat 

boxes, and I suppose there are trunks—” 

“ She'll have two, all full of starched 
muslin stuffed with tissue paper, and nifty 
little sport clothes,” Claire predicted. 
“ She’ll expect to sally forth on Fifth Ave- 
nue in a different sweater every morning. 
But you needn’t think I’m going to stop 
smoking, mother, just because my country 
cousin is landing. I am going to need all 
the stimylant I can get.” 

“ Claire, Aunt Elizabeth thinks smoking 
is positively the last symptom of depravity. 
I practically promised her that Alice 
shouldn’t see any of it in my home. Of 
course, I don’t approve of it myself. I sup- 
pose John is on the switchboard, and the 
elevator has to wait, as usual, until he is 
free to bring up passengers. Your father 
hates to be late down town, and he has 
given up almost an entire morning to meet- 
ing Alice.” 

“ He ought to have let me go for her.” 

“ He thinks it’s a man’s duty to hang 
around railroad stations, not a woman’s.”’ 

“ Well, he’s a dear old egg! I only hope 
Alice is going to be worth it. I suppose 
she’s just one of those regular demihicks.” 

Claire began to sing, waving her ciga- 
rette to mark the rhythm. 

“ Said the highbrow to the hick: 

‘ Ain’t it laid on pretty thick?’ 

Said the hick unto the highbrow: 

‘Say, there ain’t no flies on my brow!’” 


There was a sound from the outer hall. 
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“ Ah, the elevator at last!” cried Claire. 
“ No, mother, I won’t put out my cigarette. 
She can take me or leave me, as I am.” 

“Well, I suppose you will do what you 
please.” Anna Emory turned large blue 
eyes—not, however, without their glint of 
humor—rather pathetically on her daugh- 
ter. It was merely her maternal attitude 
that was traditional. Her appearance was 
that of a clear-skinned—well, if not young, 
at least youthful ash blonde, a trifle more 
simply and correctly gowned than Claire, 
and within a very few pounds of being as 
slender. 

“ Darling ”—Claire slipped an arm about 
her mother’s shoulders—“ don’t you realize 
that the reason I’m so edgy about Alice is 
that I’ve got to give her the use of one 
perfectly good chintz-covered bedroom and 


. Six or eight healthy young jazz hounds?” 


“You could give her the maid’s room?” 

“Tt isn’t the room, mother dear. Ah, 
there they are, ringing. Father’s hands are 
too full to manage a latchkey. I'll go. 

“ Delighted that you could come, Alice!” 
she said a second later, as she pulled over 
the threshold a little form in a dust-colored 
tailor suit and floating veil, ‘ You know 
these ancient halls, don’t you? When this 
apartment house was built, it wasn’t legal 
to have a hall less than a hundred feet long, 
and totally dark. Let me lead you. There, 
you see, we’ve got a nice old square living 
room, anyhow. I don’t mind kissing you 
through your veil, if you don’t mind my 
cigarette. Father and mother are looking 
at each other in despair. I will smoke, you 
know, and they can’t stop me!” 

“We can’t stop her talking, either,” 
George Emory said. “ I’ll leave her to you, 
Alice. I must get down town. If you don’t 
find everything you want, your aunt or your 
cousin will get it for you. I’ve warned 
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them that if they don’t, they’ll have to 
answer to me!” 

“ Old egg!” remarked his daughter, blow- 
ing him an affectionate kiss of dismissal. 

“T think it’s wonderful to be in New 
York!” the country cousin said shyly, tr* 
ing to the others, as the door shut upor 
host. “ All the way up in the taxic: 1 
kept saying over and over to myself . 2w 
wonderful it was!” ye 

“ So this is Paris!” Claire’s raillery was 
always accompanied by her wonderful dis- 
arming smile. “Well, it is a nice little 
town. I’m hoping to give you quite an ex- 
citing time, first and last. There hasn’t 
been a visiting girl in our little group of 
serious drinkers for ages.” 

“T hope I'll do,” said the guest. 

“Oh, you'll do nicely. Won't she, 
mother?” 

“She’s just like Elizabeth at her age,” 
replied Mrs. Emory. “She couldn’t look 
more like her than she does.” 

“ She’s the expectorating image of her, 
isn’t she? It’s no use—I’m going to be 
rough. I’m not going to start with any false 
pretenses!” 

“ You had better show her to her room, 
dear,” said Anna Emory, ignoring the chal- 
lenge in her daughter’s tone. “ I’m having 
Katinka make her a cup of chocolate. I'll 
bring it in to her presently.” 

Claire guided her country cousin through 
the corridor. 

“Well, this is your room,” she said; 
“ third door to your left. I suppose it looks 
awfully cramped and squirmy to you here, 
just as the suburbs look gritty and card- 
boardy to me. I was visiting a friend in 
Jersey last year, in what my friend Harrison 
Cobb calls the sourest of the Oranges, and 
the whole house creaked so that I couldn’t 
sleep in it.” 

The country cousin looked about her—at 
the white four-poster bed, covered and ruf- 
fled with orange and blue futuristic chintz, 
the miniature dressing table, the chiffonier, 
and a set of white bookcases, all with con- 
ventionalized parrots set in optimistic me- 
dallions at uncertain intervals on their 
enameled surfaces. 

“ 1’m afraid you have given up your room 
to me,” she said. 

“I’m afraid I have,” Claire grimaced, 
but she instantly regretted the rueful ad- 
mission. “I was glad to, really. I’ve al- 
ways wanted to sleep in the maid’s room, 
it’s such a cute little place, but I never 
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could, because there was always a maid in 
it. Now that Katinka is married, she has 
a home of her own. Don’t think you have 
to admire my parrots. They were my last 
year’s wild oats, when I thought I was going 
in for interior decorating.” 

“ What are you going in for this year?” 

Claire colored. 

“ Nothing especially. Boys, booze, and 
jazz, I guess. I believe in having a go at 
life before you settle down.” 

“ Are you thinking of settling down?” 

“T have thought of it, but I think I’m 
off it now. What gorgeous hair you have!” 
she went on rapidly. “ Take it all the way 
down, and let me see it, won’t you?” 

Alice Worthington sank into the chair 
before the mirror of the little dressing table, 
and shook out a lovely blond coil. 

“Tt’s just the family hair,” she said. 
“I suppose it seems dreadfully provincial 
of me not to have it bobbed, but mother 
doesn’t like it.” 

“ Bobbing has gone out,” Claire said 
crisply. “‘ My friend Harrison Cobb is go- 
ing to be crazy about the way you look,” 
she added irrelevantly. 

Alice looked up through the veil of blond 
hair, drawn for the moment over her eyes, 
for the convenience of manipulation. 

“T’m crazy to meet some New York 
boys,” she said. “ How about the length 
of my skirts?” 

“ Stand up,” said Claire. 

Alice stood, and twirled about obediently. 

“Two inches too short.” 

“Too short! Why, I nearly killed 
mother trying to get them up so that I 
wouldn’t look countrified in New York!” 

“You'll look countrified if you wear them 
as short as that. Isn’t it a nuisance, but 
they just seemed to go down overnight? 
The knee is shown now by an effort, instead 
of voluntarily, as it was last season. That’s 
Harrison Cobb’s, not mine. Never mind, 
we'll get mother to help us put them down 

n.” 

“T think you are awfully kind to me!” 

“ We strive to please, of course. I could 
give you something a little more exhila- 
rating than mere chocolate, if you happened 
to want it.” 

“ Hootch?” Alice advanced the sugges- 
tion with a timid and uncertain emphasis. 

“You said it! Perhaps you know some 
of the secrets of the trade yourself, Cousin 
Alice. I have my own personal bootlegger.” 

“ Father makes beer now and then.” 











“Good news! I don’t suppose you go 
as far as smoking?” 

“ Well, I have smoked, but mother took 
to her bed the last time one of the girls 
lit one in my room, so I—” 

Claire groaned. 

“ Alice,” she said solemnly, after a min- 
ute, “ I'm going to introduce you into what 
may seem to you to be a pretty dizzy set 
of young criminals. Nothing extenuate, 
and naught set down in malice—Shake- 
speare, to show that I’m educated. I think 
they are a pretty good crowd, and I think 
they are dead right in their code, and their 
conduct, and everything. You probably 
won’t agree, but I’m going to show you 
what I think is a good time. I’m going to 
put the go into the golden rule, and play 
you up to the absolute limit!” 

The blue eyes met hers gratefully. 

“ That’s awfully nice of you!” 

“T mean to be awfully nice,” Claire said, 
a little savagely. “In fact, I’ve got a rea- 
son for being so, Not only do I want to do 
the decent thing by a member of my own 
family, but I want to prove something by 
it, too.” 

“ Prove something?” 

“ Well, it would be a little complex to 
explain. I want to prove that I don’t be- 
long to the society of bum sports—that’s 
about all.” - 


THE cousin from the country was having 
a wonderful time. Claire sat at a specially 
reserved table at the edge of the dancing 
space, and watched her moving delicately 
through a modified fox trot—modified by 
Page Stewart, her partner, to what he 
termed the Massachusetts shimmy. Claire 
nodded her head approvingly at the slender 
figure gowned in a plain, sleeveless black 
chiffon, with the modish high neckline that 
gave the effect of a dazzling and sophisti- 
cated simplicity. 

“If I hadn’t forcibly removed the lace 
sleeves and the frilly guimpe,” Claire said 
to herself, “‘ and if I had left the two inches 
off, and the putty-colored hair flat on her 
head, the effect would have been a total 
loss!” 

“ What are you laughing at, Claire?” 

“My thoughts, Harry. I am so cute 
when I think, and such a dumb-bell when 
I talk, that I sometimes wonder—” 

“ You talk all right,” said Harrison Cobb, 
a trifle absently, with his eyes on the un- 
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dulations of the dancers. “Oh, I beg your =~ 
pardon, Claire. I didn’t see you wanted — 
a light.” 
“T’ve been waving this poor unlucky in 
‘the air for the last five minutes. You've 
_ f watching Alice, Harry.” 








r, - It’s so refreshing to see a blonde who 
Js 4 4 blonde. They’re usually gilded some- 


how. Now your cousin is all genuine. 
Even a man can see that.” 

‘“ Wouldn’t you like her lips a little 
redder?” 

“ Well, that’s the only thing. A lip stick 
sort of emphasizes a good complexion, or 
else we’re so used to it.” 

“ All right, we’ll have the lip stick. You 
haven’t asked me to marry you for some 
time, Harry. 

“ I’m kind of off the josh, I guess. Some- 
times I think the whole crowd plays too 
hard. We’re a little too promiscuous. Do 
you ever think of that?” 

Claire held out the Tom Collins glass ~ 
from which she was ostensibly drinking ~ 
ginger ale. 4 

“Slip out your flask and dope it up a 
little more,” she said. “‘ Thank you! You — 
mean too many petting parties, Harry?” 

“ Well, isn’t there something, when you 
come down to it, in the idea that the young- 
er generation is burning the scandal at 
both ends? Isn’t it all a little cheap, and 
tawdry?” 

“If you say so, bo; but you never said 
so before. I sort of thought you liked the 
flavor of lip sticks.” 

“ Don’t be coarse!” 

“ Don’t be young!” Then she added, 
with a burlesque briskness: “ Well, Harry, 
by and large, what do you think of early 
marriages?” 

Before replying, the handsome boy at 
her side paused long enough to extract a 
match from the holder on the table and 
strike it abstractedly. 

“‘T should think, in general, that an early 
marriage might be pretty settling,” he said. 
“ Look at the way we spend our time—out 
every night, dancing and drinking until the 
small hours!” 

“TI don’t see why they’re called the small 
hours. They seem pretty large to me.” 

“‘ We’d any of us be better if we were sit- 
ting down and thinking of the future.” 

“ Well, I’m glad to know what you think 
about it. You haven’t told me lately. Here 
are Marion and Harvey. They haven’t set- 
tled down noticeably, have you, darlings?” 
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An overstuffed youth and an angular girl 
with her eyes made up outrageously, who 
sank into the empty chairs at Claire’s left, 
did not seem inclined to discuss the success 
of their marital experiment. 

“ Marion is so thin she bores into me 
every time I dance with her,” complained 
the young man. 

“ Harvey is so fat he evaporates all over 
me,” his wife contributed, “ Where is sweet 
Alice? Page the mouse! I don’t care if it 
is the fortieth time I have said that. It 
still amuses me. Oh, there she is! Some 
swank, I call it. She’s the bee’s knees, all 
right—all dolled up in her hostess’s own 
earrings. I should think you would be 
jealous of her, Claire!” 

“T am,” Claire said. 

“T hear she’s got all your beaus away 
from you.” 

“ She has.” 

“ How about you, Harry?” 

“Harry said it with flowers only this 
morning,” Claire interposed, before he could 
answer. 

“ Alluring little thing!” 

Harvey Humiston, a connoisseur by vir- 
tue of a marriage at nineteen, assumed what 
he considered an appraising expression— 
that is, he looked down at the length of 
his nose, and narrowed his eyes, as Alice 
and her partner approached. 

“That was divine!” Alice was saying. 
“ TI don’t think I ever enjoyed a dance more 
in my life!” 

“That was what you said to me last 
night,” remarked Harrison Cobb. 

He stretched up to the full length of his 
long legs, and stood as she seated herself. 
Harvey merely undulated apologetically. 

“ Well, it was just as true then as it is 
now.” She smiled on the three men im- 
partially. “I love to dance!” 

“That wasn’t dancing,” Claire said. 
“ You ought to let Page show you where to 
put the tricks in. Alice is having the time 
of her life in our ribald midst, without abat- 
ing a jot of her principles. I don’t know 
how you do it, dear!” 

“ Well, when I can’t take a drink without 
its getting in my throat and making me 
cough, and when cigarettes do the same 
thing, I don’t see why I should drink or 
smoke if I don’t enjoy it.” 

“You shouldn’t,” said Harrison Cobb 
gravely. 

“ Dance?” suggested Page Stewart, to 
Marion. 
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“ Dance?” mimicked Claire, imitating his 
tone exactly, and crooking an arm in the 
direction of Marion’s husband. 

Harvey climbed to his feet. 

“ Tt’s better than banting,” he said; “ and 
you’ve got some flesh on your bones, 
Claire!” 

“ Thank you,” she replied, and added, to 
Harrison: “ You two sit it out, why don’t 
you, and then dance the waltz? Here’s 
to you!” She snatched up her glass, and 
drained it, as she spoke. “ Alice thinks 
I’m getting stewed. Well, Harry’s getting 
the idea that I am a pretty tough character, 
Come on, Harvey! Let’s live up to my 
reputation!” 

She heard the echo of her cousin’s voice 
as she swung off into the fox trot. 

“T don’t think that’s a very nice way to 
dance,” said Alice plaintively. 


III 


ANNA Emory sat prayerfully and tear- 
fully on the edge of her bed. For three 
hours, or since the clock had first struck 
eleven, her spirit had been in the valley of 
Gehenna—the Gehenna of the modern 
mother, helplessly looking on at the slaugh- 
ter of the children. 

She was accustomed to having Claire— 
and now Alice, her naive little guest—stay 
out as late as two o’clock in the morning. 
Remonstrance and exhortation had availed 
her nothing. Claire was twenty-one and an 
only child, and claimed the privileges en- 
joyed by others of her clan. When they 
were denied her, or when her father was 
constrained to set a tentative foot down, 
she threatened to leave home and set up an 
independent existence; and with Claire a 
threat, once seriously made, was a promise 
to perform. 

In spite of all the familiar aspects of the 
situation, Claire’s mother, after the manner 
of women, had elected this one particular 
night to review it with a new terror, and 
to suffer from it accordingly. By the time 
she heard the front door shut, and the two 
girls tiptoe their way softly past her door— 
Mr. Emory slept at the other end of the 
long hallway—she had worked herself up 
into a condition for action. She knew what 
she was going to say to Claire, and how 
she was going to say it. 

It was while she was gathering herself for 
the encounter — visualizing her progress 
down the corridor and her dignified knock 
on her daughter’s door—that Claire her- 
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self came rushing through the hallway like a 
young tornado, and catapulted into her 
mother’s arms. She was weeping stormily. 

“T was just coming to you, darling,” 
Anna said. “I’ve been sitting up since 
eleven o’clock, waiting for you. I want to 
talk to you.” 

Claire jerked herself into an upright posi- 
tion on the edge of the bed. 

“ Well, that’s one thing you can’t do,” 
she said. “I won’t listen to you. I know 
everything you’ve got to say, and I think 
it’s all wrong. I'll talk to you, or I'll go 
back to bed, but I won’t be lectured and 
preached at to-night. I won’t, I tell you!” 

“Very well,” said Anna mildly; “ but 
you know, dear, I—” 

“ Oh, I know everything!” Claire’s sobs 
were almost beyond her control now. “I’m 
so tired of knowing things and having to 
live up to them! You and father just live 
by a set of mid-Victorian rules. You don’t 
know what anything means or how to han- 
die it. You’re just—” 

The gleam of humor that sometimes 
saved Anna Emory from getting completely 
out of step with the march of the younger 
generation came to her aid now. 

“ All right!” she said, “ Father and I 
are mid-Victorians; but tell mother what 
has gone so wrong with her little daughter.” 

“Nothing has gone wrong. Yes, I’ve 
been drinking a little perfectly good Scotch 
whisky in ginger ale, so you needn’t put 
on your ‘ lips that touch liquor ’ expression. 
Anybody who is a good sport nowadays 
drinks everything they can get, to show 
what they think of prohibition. I’m 
twenty-one. I—” 

“ You’re doing all the arguing, dear. I 
haven’t spoken.” 

“Well, you would, if I gave you the 
chance. That’s why I don’t give it to you.” 
Claire mopped her tears. “I know I’m 
being funny, but don’t laugh at me, mother. 
I know I’m being fresh, too, but I’m terribly 
serious. You older people just don’t un- 
derstand. You think you're all right, and 
we’re all wrong, and that’s all there is to it. 
We're going to hell, and you’re going to 
heaven—that’s the way you dope it; but 
the truth is that we're sticking out for 
something you don’t even realize.” 

Anna drew the shaking form closer, and 
smoothed the flying mop of tawny hair. 

“ Are you, darling?” she said softly. 

“You never knew the meaning of the 
word sport, when you were growing up. 
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You just did what you were told, and mar- 
ried the boy who took you buggy riding, 
and all that. Life was all simple for you. 
Oh, I suppose it wasn’t altogether simple, 
but it seems so from my point of view. 
Don’t you see, mother, the world has all 
changed now? The young people won the 
war, and conditions and the pressure of liv- 
ing makes everything horribly complicated, 
and the old rules have become archaic and 
impossible.” 

“You mean to say that you have to 
stay out until two o’clock every night, danc- 
ing and drinking and smoking, to demon- 
strate your independence?” Claire’s mother 
asked. 

“ Well, I do. You have to keep up with 
the procession—to keep your step and hold 
your head up. If this is life, you’ve got to 
live it the way it is, haven’t you? If you 
don’t, you’re not a sport—that’s all. If 
you can’t be young the way other people 
are young, you’re dead. You have to play 
the game, and if the other people, the peo- 
ple that made you what you are, are quit- 
ters, why, that isn’t your fault!” 

“ Oh!” said Anna Emory gravely. 

“Don’t you see, mother, that all the more 
other people desert their banners, and go 
seeking after strange gods, you personally 
have to stick?” 

“T see!” said Anna Emory, still gravely. 

She was grasping dimly, but still grasp- 
ing, the fact that her future relations with 
her daughter depended much on her discre- 
tion during this hour. 

“ Life is terribly glorious, mother, and it 
can all be spoiled for you by the people that 
you care about being weak, and not know- 
ing their own mind, and being blind to the 
true things—to character, and all that; but 
that doesn’t mean that you must lower your 
own flag, mother.” 

Anna pressed her lips against the girl’s 
damp forehead, and then kissed the droop- 
ing eyelids over the tired eyes. 

“ Mother loves you,” she said. “ When 
your eyes are closed that way, you look 
just as you used to look in your crib, before 
you grew up and got so spoiled.” 

Claire nestled closer. 

“Do you understand what I am driving 
at, mother?” she said. 

Anna restrained an impulse. It is diffi- 
cult for a woman who has spent three hours 
formulating well chosen words, with which 
to greet a delinquent, not to deliver them 
at her first opportunity. 
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“T mustn’t!” she said to herself. “I 
mustn’t! My life depends on my not drag- 
ging Alice’s name in.” 

“T see what you mean, dear,” she said 
aloud, “ You are fighting a new battle of 
independence to prove that your genera- 
tion is free.” 

“ And to prove we can take our punish- 
ment standing,” added Claire. 

“ And to prove that you can take your 
punishment standing,” her mother agreed 
solemnly. 

She went back to her room circuitously, 
by way of her husband’s door, though lis- 
tening on the threshold for a moment 
proved him to be entirely, and almost too 
healthily, immersed in slumber. 

“Well, all I wanted to say to you, 
father,” she said argumentatively, though 
quite to herself, as she retraced her foot- 
steps down the hallway, and began auto- 
matically removing hairpins as she went, 
“jis that our little girl is coming out all 
right, if we can only have the courage to 
let her be for a little while longer. After 
that, you can spank her to your heart’s 
content!” - 


It was only a week or two later—events 
in the younger circles move swiftly—that 
Alice, perched on the top of a Riverside 
Drive bus—in the seat by the rail, which 
Claire so delighted to occupy—began to re- 
veal a new aspect of the situation. 

They had been discussing the most re- 
cent of their parties, a studio dance on 
Washington Square the night before. 
Claire had done rather more dancing than 
Alice, but Alice had seemed to be very well 
looked out for by Stewart Page and Har- 
rison Cobb, who had given her what seemed 
to Claire the very cream of their attention. 

“ Do you know,” Alice said suddenly, “ I 
think I am going to learn to smoke?” 

“ And drink, too?” 

“ Well, a little—just enough to keep up 
with the procession.” 

“ How come?” said Claire, grinning. 

“Well, I'll tell you what I think. I 
think your crowd has an awfully good time. 
When I first came, the things they said and 
did—well, sort of shocked me; but after 
I got into it, going the rounds and all that, 
I began to see that it was just awfully good 
fun, and that was all. I began to sort of 
— ar I could do the same things, but 
t en __.?? 
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“You got on much better just the way 
you were. It was a novelty.” 

“T know it was, but now the novelty is 
beginning to wear off. They don’t like it 
any more.” 

“Who doesn’t?” 

“ Harry and Page.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Well, Harry said something last night 
that started me thinking.” 

“What was it?” Claire made her tone 
carefully casual. “ That’s the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument you’re passing.” 

“T recognized it this time. Well, he 
said that he liked to see girls smoke; that 
if he had a wife, he would want her to take 
a cigarette with him after dinner. I think 
Page feels the same way.” 

“Oh, Page!” Claire said. ‘‘ What else 
did Harry say?” 

“ He didn’t say anything else, but when 
I tasted his ginger ale—you know, with the 
gin in it—and it got up my nose, he didn’t 
laugh. He just looked bored and polite. 
Page did, too.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing!” 

“Tt was something, Claire. It doesn’t 
sound much the way I tell it, but—but it 
opened my eyes.” 

“Would you like to stay in New York 
—to live here, I mean, supposing you had 
the chance? I mean, if your parents moved 
here, or anything like that?” 

“ Claire,” Alice said earnestly, “I just 
feel as if I were going to die when I went 
back!” 

“Why go back, then?” said Claire light- 
ly. “ We'll jazz you up a bit, and see what 
happens then.” 

“ Claire, you are wonderful to me!” 

“We strive to please. There’s the Co- 
lumbia boathouse down there.” 

“ Oh, is it? I think I’m going to be able 
to recognize Grant’s Tomb myself!” 

“ Just like any other resident New York- 
er! Well, I'll do my best to help the cause 
along.” 

Claire was as good as her word. The 
next evening, at dinner at Harvey and 
Marion Humiston’s, she made Alice drink 
an experimental cocktail and smoke three 
cigarettes; and within a week she had her 
displaying a fair semblance of enjoyment 
in the pursuit of these forbidden pleasures. 
She cut out the necks of her evening gowns 
in daring triangles at the back, and cun- 
ningly adjusted their scant fullness in front. 
She taught her to make up her eyes ever 
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so lightly, and added one by one the other 
daring little touches that go to make up 
the equipment of the modern flapper. 

Alice proved a quick study. She was 
one of the more simple types who exist in 
every phase of society, who conscientiously 
follow the lead of authority in matters of 
taste and deportment. After mature con- 
sideration, she changed her authority— 
that was all. 

The experiment seemed to work like a 
charm as far as the boys were concerned. 
Both Harrison Cobb and Page Stewart 
were attracted by the metamorphosis, and 
the metamorphoser played her part so well 
that nobody, with the possible exception 
of Anna Emory, had the slightest suspicion 
of the fact that she was suffering. 

Anna’s forbearance, indeed, was sorely 
tried at the new development of the situa- 
tion. She had not felt seriously account- 
able to Alice’s mother while the girl was 
merely a more or less innocent bystander, 
looking on at the game that Claire and her 
friends played so hard; but with her active 
participation, Anna’s peace of mind was 
gone. 

Still, her instinct told her not to inter- 
fere until the game was played out. Alice 
was twenty-two, and not of a -tempera- 
mental restlessness. Besides, Anna was 
enough Claire’s mother to feel that the 
younger generation should have the touch- 
stone of its own kind with which to test 
its development. 

“ She can take it or leave it, mother,” 
Claire said. 

“ Which is always a more or less specious 
argument,” Anna returned; but she pro- 
tected the whole situation from her hus- 
band, nevertheless. 

The moment arrived, however, when she 
could not so conceal it. The two girls had 
motored, with Page and Harry and the 
Humistons, to a suburban resort for din- 
ner. There had been dancing, and evi- 
dently plenty of drinks, for at about eleven 
o’clock Claire helped Alice Worthington 
into the house. After making her cousin 
comfortable on the ivory-enameled bed, 
under the surveillance of the two most 
cockeyed of the parrots, she came slowly 
into the living room, to the reckoning which 
awaited her. 

“T’m afraid she’s stewed,” she said. “I 
thought she knew her own head by this 
time, but I regret to say she doesn’t. She'll 
sleep it off.” 

8 


“ Claire,” said her father, advancing a 
portentous step toward the center of the 
room, “ have you ever been what you call 
stewed?” 

“Once,” said Claire, “or else I wasn’t 
feeling very well. I passed out for a few 
minutes.” 

“ Weren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

“ Not at the time. I was rather proud 
of it.” 

“ Are you proud of it now?” 

“No,” said Claire. 

“ What do your friends think of this per- 
formance to-night?” 

“Harry said he thought she was a dead 
game little sport.” 

“Ts that your general idea of the situa- 
tion, too?” 

-“ Yes, and no.” 

“ You admit you have no sense of shame 
or decency left?” 

“JT don’t admit that.” 

“Well, this is my ultimatum—you can 
clear out your whole gang of precious 
friends, and continue to live under my roof, 
or you can clear out with them.” 

“Oh, George!” Anna Emory wrung her 
hands. ‘“‘ Don’t you realize that isn’t the 
way?” 

“ All right—I’ll clear out,” Claire said, 
ignoring her mother. “ As soon as I can 
get Alice’s affairs fixed up, I'll go.” 

“ Claire, your father doesn’t mean what 
he says!” 

“ Well, I mean what I say.” 

“ My God!” said George Emory. 

They heard the bell ring at the door of 
the apartment. 

“That will be Harry, to inquire for 
Alice. If you two don’t mind very much, 
I should like to see him in here for a min- 
ute,” said Claire. 

Anna Emory took her husband by the 
arm. 
“ George,” she said, “ for the sake of all 
our futures, come with me for a moment 
now!” 

George turned toward his daughter with 
a gesture of helplessness, but his face was 
still set. 

“Oh, father, go!” Claire begged him. 

Something in her strained young face 
— George Emory turn away without a 
word. 

“Well, Harry!” she said, as she faced 
young Cobb in the vacated living room. 

“ How is she?” he asked a little hoarsely. 

“Sleeping it off. It was all my fault. 
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I wasn’t on the job. She isn’t used to it, 
and I should have watched her.” 

“ Page is terribly worried.” 

“ Why?” 

“ He thinks it’s his fault. 
to her.” 

“ Nope—it’s mine.” 

“ Well, she was a dead game little sport! 
I’ve seen what she was up to for some time 
—out-Romaning the Romans.” 

“You and Page fell for her the other 
way, and then you got tired of it,” Claire 
said accusingly. 

“Well, she was beginning to cramp our 
style. Page wouldn’t be satisfied with a 
girl for very long unless she could handle 
herself.” 





He gave it 


“I’m sorry about to-night, then.” 

“ Oh, well, this was an accident. Acci- 
dents will happen in the best regulated 

Claire, who had been standing, sank 
‘down on the end of the couch by the win- 
dow. Harrison took out his cigarette case, 
and followed suit. 

“No,” said Claire, “I’m not smoking— 
not now, or ever. I’m through. You’d 
better take your precious Alice away from 
my influence as soon as you can, or I'll 
turn it the other way, and bring her back 
to her senses, no matter what you and Page 
think or don’t think!” 

“You didn’t like that little exhibition 
to-night, then?” 

“T thought it was disgusting. What is 
more, I thought we were disgusting.” 

“ Claire,” said Harrison Cobb solemnly, 
“so did I!” 

“Tt just isn’t the way things ought to 
be—that’s all. Up to lately I thought it 
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was. I believed all the rot about being 
free; but when I saw Alice, when I real- 
ized that you and Page liked to see her get- 
ting like the rest of us, why, then I gave 
up. It was bad enough to see you falling 
for the country mouse and all her innocent 
little airs and graces. I know it’s a silly 
way of putting it.” 

“I know what you mean,” Harrison 
said. 

“ But when I saw you egging her on to 
get herself lit, and to smoke herself to 
death, and to ‘dance cheek to cheek, and 
all the other rubbish,-it just made me sick. 
I’m through. The sooner you marry Alice 
and get her straightened out into whatever 
you want her to be, the better. I’m going 
to get out, and go into settlement work. 
I’ve just told father.” 

“ Wait a minute!” Harrison said. “ Did 
I understand you to say I’d better marry 
Alice? Page is going to do that, you know. 
They settled it to-night. That’s why he’s 
so conscience stricken.” 

“ Page is going to marry Alice! Page 
Stewart! Why, I thought it was you that 
fell for her!” 

“Not very far, darling. I was just 
marking time, and watching the game, and 
trying to figure out what was in your head.” 

“ But Page is going to marry Alice! I 
can’t believe it!” 

“ Yes, dear little girl, and I’m going to 
marry you, now that you’ve reformed. 
Come here!” 

Claire crept into his arms obediently, and 
rubbed her cheek against the rough tweed 
of his coat lapel. 

“ Well, I can’t believe that, either!” she 
sighed. 





LOVE’S PRODIGAL 


He slipped his burden to seek a flower, 
Forsook his passion to follow a song; 







Beauty called him out for an hour, 


And he was happy—just that long. 


But it seemed that the naked beauty needed 
A film of the tears that turn one blind; 


And the song was less sweet than a voice that pleaded— 


The cry of a love he had left behind. 


So he turned from the flower to face the pain, 
And shouldered the burden that he’d let fall; 


And an empty heart welled full again, 
And he was happier—tears and all! 
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The Tarnished Woman 


A STORY OF MODERN LIFE IN THE INTERNATIONAL PLAY- 
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N his way from Monte Carlo to San Remo, where he is staying, Andrew Torpichen has 
two adventures. first is a violent brawl with a stranger—named Prince Kurokin, as 
he learns later—who needlessly insults him. The second is a meeting with a ragged Russian 

refugee, who begs Torpichen to help him to get into Italy, as the frontier guards have barred 

him out. Andrew refuses, but on reaching San Remo he finds that the vagabond has accom- 
panied him, having hidden himself under a pile of rugs in Torpichen’s car while the owner's 
back was turned. 

The next day he sees this same fellow go to the gate of a villa in San Remo and give the 
butler a small package—‘“ for your master,” the vagabond says. Torpichen also encounters the 
lady of the villa, Lamia Borg, a blond beauty who, from their first meeting, seems to hold him 
under some strange spell. It is a disturbing fascination, for he is engaged to Betty Demdyke, an 
American girl who is a distant connection of his, her aunt, now the Princess Castelmare, having 
formerly been married to old Matt Bulmer, Andrew's great-uncle. 

The princess, who is also at San Remo, learns of the young man’s asseciation with Lamia. 
She takes him severely to task, and compels him to give up his engagement to Betty. He has 
nothing, now, to keep him away from Lamia, and they spend days and evenings of growing 
enchantment together; but one night, at her villa, just as he has taken her into his arms, and 
they are making the first avowal of their mutual passion, Prince Kurokin comes into the room 
and informs Torpichen that the woman is his wife. 

“Tt is a lie!” Lamia returns. “J am not his wife! I am his mistress!” 

Torpichen, overwhelmed, rushes out of the house. 
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AMIA had not moved. She stood erect, 
her hands clasped behind her, staring 
at the open door through which An- 

drew Torpichen had gone away. 

Prince Kurokin watched her with un- 
smiling eyes, though there was a smile on 
his red lips. At last he went over and 
glanced out into the hall. It was empty. 
He closed the door and came again to where 
the woman stood. 

Still he did not speak. From the little 
table near by he took up a cigarette and 
lit it. He showed no anger. Rather it was 
a bad kind of joy—something inscrutably 
evil and cruel and base. 

He held his cigarette in his left hand, be- 
tween the thumb and the first two fingers. 
On the third finger was a thick gold ring 





with a big diamond—a great blazing stone, 
which seemed to be saying: 

“ Look at me, and look, too, at the finger 
—especially the finger!” 

The third finger of that left hand had 
been broken at the second joint, and broken 
in such a way that it lay over sidewise. 
More than anything else about him, it 
seemed to be significant of the man. The 
hand itself was large and shapely and 
white, like Kurokin himself, but instinc- 
tively what one saw was only the crooked 
finger, with its swollen joint, and the bar- 
baric ring—splendcr and deformity. 

He was a big man, and athletic-looking, 
although he seemed to be under weight. 
He might have been thirty, thirty-five—it 
were hard to say, his face was so deeply 
marked by years of passion and peril. The 
mouth was insolent and weak; only the 
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pale eyes, cold and cruel as naked steel, 
seemed to explain how this man had been 
able to escape, by craft or daring, from 
the hell of blood and ordure and anarchy 
in which old Russia lay wallowing. 

Though he kept himself in hand, with a 
mimicry of Western self-control, it was 
evident that underneath there lay some- 
thing savage, something that might scream 
aloud in discordant rage, or in laughter 
still more frightful. With this he had the 
tacial charm of the Slav, which is made up 
of indolence, fatalism, indifference, mysti- 
cism—with strange possibilities of sudden 
violence. 

It may have been this charm that had 
once drawn Lamia to him. Something in 
him had called to her—perhaps the com- 
pelling mystery in the man, the sense of 
mystery, savage and impenetrable as her 
native forests. And this air of mystery 
still clung to him, she thought, as he stood 
in front of her there in the brilliant draw- 
ing-room, dandling a cigarette in his jew- 
eled, deformed hand. 

She was not afraid of him. She had 

never feared him. Indeed, the fear that 
crept into her dreams at night had nothing 
to do with living men; but she was sur- 
prised to feel how tense, of a sudden, her 
hatred for him had become. 
_ It was not because of what he had done 
-to her. In that evil she had been his ac- 
complice — careless, dazzled, unreflecting, 
ignorant, but still his accomplice. Her new, 
‘swift hatred for him was due to his having 
laid his hand upon her shoulder—the mas- 
ter’s hand posed on her naked flesh. 

His thing! His? She was no longer 
his! Indeed, she knew now that she had 
never been really his; and she faced him 
without fear, with anger colder and deadlier 
than his own. 

“T think we have seen the last of him, 
eh?” Kurokin said slowly. 

“ One never knows,” she answered calm- 
ly. “ Anything may happen.” 

“ But if I say it!” he exclaimed. “If I 
tell you, if I command you—” 

“ Please don’t be melodramatic. It’s too 
silly,” Lamia retorted, with quiet scorn. 
“ And what have you to do with him—or 
with me?” 

He dropped the smoldering cigarette and 
clasped his hands together, as if trying to 
hold fast to his self-control. Then, slowly, 
his face reddened, and the blood seemed 
to rush into his eyes. It was as if through 
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the mask of a man’s face an animal were 
glaring at her; and with that the words 
came—a torrent of words in English and 
French and in his own high-keyed, snarling 
speech. 

What frightened her was the unknown 
words. They might mean anything, and 
the unknown is always terrible; but the 
man and the man’s rage did not frighten 
her. 

“In my country,” he was saying, “ we 
know how to handle women like you—” 

He made a ruffian’s gesture, and ap- 
proached her. So slight she was, he could 
have broken her like a reed; but the blow 
did not fall. Slowly his hand dropped. 
No quiet generations of culture had bred 
courage in him—as the years drill courage 
into a soldier—and before her resolute dis- 
dain his barbaric rage crumbled and went 
weak. 

Even the breeding of his rank seemed to 
have fallen away from him. His outburst 
had been the brawling of a stable boy, who, 
at the crucial moment, could not whip him- 
self beyond the violence of words, the 
scream of a barbarian. 

Lamia turned away, indifferent. If there 
had been any fear, hidden even in her in- 
nermost soul, she knew he would have 
trampled her under his feet. She might 
have known he would be a coward, as well 
as all the rest. What did it matter? Now, 
nothing mattered. She had read in An- 
drew Torpichen’s face that nothing mat- 
tered now in all the world. 

Without a glance at Prince Kurokin she 
went out, opening the door for herself, 
crossing the wide hall, and going slowly up 
the stairs, erect, indifferent, as if she were 
alone in the desert of her life. 

And Kurokin waited —- waited until he 
could no longer hear her footsteps. He 
was angry enough, but something worse 
than anger had possession of him. He 
realized that in the duel between the wom- 
an’s soul and his own soul he had met de- 
feat. For all the weakness of her little 
hands, for all that her body was so fragile 
that he could twist it like a green twig, she 
was the stronger. 

That was what was horrible—to confront 
a feeble thing and suddenly to discover in 
it not only mastery, but disdain. His 
weak and savage nature sought blindly for 
a way of vengeance—safe vengeance, to be 
taken in the dark. Under his breath he 
cursed the woman and himself. 
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Abruptly he rang the bell. 
“ Here!” he said, when Guido came. 
“ Take this!” 

He stripped off the fur coat he had been 
wearing when he entered the room, and 
tossed it to his servant. He was dressed 
in travel-stained tweeds. 

“ T’ll change,” he added. “ Put out my 
clothes. I’m going out.” 

“ Everything is ready, excellency,” Guido 
replied, his shrewd eyes studying the 
prince. “I did not know whether you 
would wear a black tie or a white one, so 
I laid out both suits; and the bath is 
ready.” 

“ All right!” 

There was a liqueur cabinet in the room. 
Kurokin poured out a half tumblerful of 
Benedictine, and drank it down, before go- 
ing up to his bedroom, which was at the 
front of the house, directly above the salon. 
Guido followed him. He was quiet, ob- 
servant, suave, this butler-valet, and he 
went deftly about his business. When the 
prince came from the bath, he aided him 
to dress. He had been kneeling at Kuro- 
kin’s feet, putting on his shoes.. He stood 
up and held eut the silk-lined dinner coat. 

“You have received the message, 
prince?” he said softly. 

“ What message?” 

“T left it on your writing desk by the 
window—there.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“That package. It is for you, excel- 
lency. And to-night ”’—he lowered his 
voice to an oily whisper—“ this came. It 
was in the latch of the door. When I 
opened the door to admit your excellency, 
it fell at my feet. This!” 

He held out a dirty scrap of paper, on 
which was written a message he had not 
been able to read—six words in Russian, 
boldly printed with pencil. Kurokin read 
it at a glance, and Guido saw the color go 
out of his master’s face. Then the cold 
eyes stared at him. There was no longer 
fear in them. 

Of those two men there was no doubt 
who was the stronger. The soft flunky, 
with his ineradicable habit of servitude, 
was precisely the kind-of man the Russian 
could dominate; and Kurokin stared the 
butler down, until the black, treacherous 
eyes wavered and fell. 

“Tt is that?” he asked. He pointed to 
the little oblong packet in soiled paper 
cover lying on the writing desk. 
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“ Yes, excellency.” 
“ How did it come here?” 

Truthfully, for he could not see his way 
to a profitable lie, Guido told him of the 
scene with the vagabond at the gate of the 
villa. He did not mention the limping 
peasant who had accompanied the vaga- 
bond—perhaps he had forgotten. Kurokin 
listened, always with that white, set face, 
and asked no questions. 

“ He said your excellency was to have 
the packet—when you came. And the mo- 
ment you entered the house,” Guido con- 
tinued, “ that note fell at my feet.” 

“ Give me that thing—wait!” 

“ Yes, excellency.” 

“ Did you mention this to any one?” 

“ Not to a soul.” 

“That man who was here to-night— 
what is his name?” 

“The American? It is Torpichen. He ~ 
could not know anything about it. Noth- — 
ing! I know—I alone know,” Guido said 
significantly, “and I do not talk of things 
that concern your excellency. It would 
not be worth my while.” 

“Nor would it be safe, Guido. Now 
give me the thing, and get out of here!” 

Kurokin took the dirty packet in his ~ 
hand. Until he was alone, he made no 


movement to open it. Even then he hesi- 


tated, as if wrapped up in the dingy paper 
there might be something deadly — some- 
thing with hidden powers of destruction. 
At last he moved closer to the light. The 
paper was tied up in a tangle of strings, 
and he had to cut them loose. Then there 
was a wrapper of oilskin, which he tore off. 
Beneath this was a rag of stained linen, and 
his fingers came in contact with something 
which caused him—with a scream half of ~ 


terror, half of rage—to hurl the packet ~ 
away. On his face was the look of one ~ 


who sees death coming toward him running 
fast. His breath choked in him. 

Then, softly, the door opened, and Guido 
looked in. 


“ The car is waiting, excellency,” he said. 


Kurokin did not answer, save for an 
oath. Throwing the butler aside, he rushed 
down the stairs, and a second later Guido 
heard the front door slam. Then the ser- 
vility vanished from his. face, and the na- 
tive cunning of the man looked forth. 

He scanned the room. On the floor lay 
the dirty paper wrapper and the oilskin. 
Guido picked them up. Near the fireplace, 
where wooden logs were blazing, lay the 
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Had it been thrown a few inches 
farther, the flames would have eaten it. 

He took it up gingerly, unfolded it, and 
glanced at the contents. Very carefully 
he wrapped it up again in its threefold cov- 
ers and slipped it into an inner pocket. 
What he was hiding away—so he would 
have told himself, if he had not been se- 
cretive even with himself—was not the 
filthy packet, but something that had sent 
the pallor to his master’s face and brought 
terror into his eyes. It was one of those 
secrets from which a cautious lackey may 
have much to gain; and therefore Guido 
had hidden it away in an inner pocket. 

Without waiting to put the room in 
order, without even shutting off the elec- 
tric light, he went swiftly downstairs. The 
lower part of the house seemed empty. At 
the back, the hall opened on a courtyard, 
where tall exotic plants stood mournfully in 
tubs and jars. To the right of the court 
were the servants’ quarters and the 
kitchens, while beyond, to the left—a sepa- 
rate building—was the garage. 

In the second kitchen there was a light, 
and there, by the stove, one of the maids 
sat reading. 

“ Grazia!” 

The girl turned and scowled up at him 
over her shoulder. 

“ And what do you want?” 

She was a short girl, powerful, with good 
steady eyes, set wide apart; the sort of 
girl who at forty should have half a dozen 
children of her own surging about her knees 
and climbing on her back. Merely to look 
at her made one think of strength and 
sanity and goodness. Withal there was a 
certain truculence about her before which 
Guido found himself abashed. 

She was Lamia’s personal maid—a posi- 
tion to which she had appointed herself, 
and which she held by right of conquest. 

“Has madame gone to bed?” Guido 
asked. 

“ What’s that to you?” 

“T only want to know if you would do 
me a favor and sit up a bit longer,” Guido 
explained, “in case the bell rings, or the 
telephone. I have to go out.” 

“I’m not going to bed until I’m sure she 
doesn’t want me any more,” Grazia re- 
plied. ‘“ She may want me. Where’s your 
vile Russky? Is he out of the house?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where?” 

“Probably to the Casino.” 
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Guido grinned, and dealt imaginary 
cards 


“TI hope he loses his head!” retorted 
Grazia. 

“ He has had a pleasant evening,” Guido 
sneered. “I thought that American fellow 
was going to punch his face for him. I 
waited for it. I was watching ’em, for I 
left the door ajar. I was hoping for a good 
fight, for they are both big men, but they 
didn’t bring it off.” 

“ Fight? Your dirty prince fight a man? 
He wouldn’t dare fight a woman unless she 
were ill—that’s his size! The dog! I wish 
the Americano had killed him!” 

“ What’s that to you? Go on with your 
book, and attend to the bells. You could 
hear better if you were in the dining room,” 
Guido suggested. 

“Tl be well enough here, if you get 
out!” 

Grazia hitched herself nearer the stove 
and went back to her book. If her mis- 
tress had a fancy for sitting by the window 
of her bedroom above stairs until daylight, 
she had a fancy for sitting there within 
quick chearing of her bell. 

“T’ll not be very late, Grazia.” 

“ The later the better!” 

Guido took his coat and hat from his 
own pantry, and went out through the 
court at the back. He crossed the garden 
to the wall which skirted the ravine. There 
was no gate, but at an angle, where the 
bushes grew thick, the stones had been 
pulled away enough to afford an exit for 
one who did not mind scrambling on hands 
and knees. 

Guido knew that rough road, even in the 
dark. He had made many a nocturnal 
journey in quest of the obscure dissipa- 
tions of the old town. 

Beyond the wall, the path dropped ab- 
ruptly down the ravine and crossed the 
bed of the torrente, now dry and baked by 
the winter sun. It was a short cut to the 
town, but Guido had, this night, another 
reason for choosing that dangerous road. 

The messenger who had brought the 
cryptic note—written in a language that 
Guido could not read—and stuck it in the 
door, had not entered by the front gate. 
Had he, too, discovered this secret path? 
Had he crept into the garden here where the 
thicket hid the broken wall? There was 
no other way. 

And which one had come? That inso- 
lent and hairy vagabond? It was the other 
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one, the little limping fellow, with the quick 
eyes, that Guido wanted to find. That one 
first! He was the sort of man with whom 
Guido felt more competent to deal regard- 
ing the note—and the packet—that had 
turned Prince Kurokin’s face to wet clay; 
and the butler thought he knew where to 
find him. 

He came out in a small street near the 
Via Palazzo. It was very dark, but through 
the half curtained windows of a wine shop 
a feeble light struggled out. Guido pushed 
the door open and went in. 

The patron was playing cards with four 
dingy fellows. Two women with heavy 
faces and thick black eyebrows sat warm- 
ing their fat knees at a charcoal brazier. 
At a table in the corner was the man of 
whom he had come in search, hunched over 
a glass of grog. 

Guido, dragging a chair with him, went 
over to the table and sat down. The little 
gardener did not speak. He merely twist- 
ed his head up, like a squirrel, and fastened 
his bright eyes on the mask which was suv- 
posed to be Guido’s real face. 

“ Another grog?” 

The gardener nodded, emptied his glass, 
and rapped on the table. The sulky land- 
lord finally brought the drink and went 
back to his cards. 

“ Here’s to you!” said Guido. “I knew 
we’d meet again. Ever since that first time 
up at the villa—at the gate—I saw you 
were the man for me; so I kept my eyes 
open, and when I found who you were—” 

Guido broke off and laughed. 

“To think of you living up there with 
the crows, and cawing and praying like the 
rest of ’em, I suppose!” 

He laughed again, but there was no 
laughter in the dark little man, who sat 
watching with quick, furtive eyes. 

“ And to-night, when you left that note 
in the door, I told myself it was time you 
and I had a little talk, eh? Where’s the 
other fellow—the big bully who was with 
you, eh?” 

At last the gardener spoke. 

“ Did you give that note to—to him?” 

“T gave it to the prince—yes.” 

They were both whispering now. 

“ And the packet? He has got it?” 

Guido did not intimate that the packet 
was in his own inner pocket. His answer 
was: 

“ Yes—and it knocked him all of a heap. 
Like that!” 
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He dropped in his chair, his mobile face 
reflecting terror. The little man nodded. 

“ That’s it,” he said; “ and where is he 
now?” 

“T am not sure, but you may safely lay 
a wager he’s at the Casino.” Again the . 
butler shuffled imaginary cards. “ He'll be 
late coming home.” 

“ But he will come?” 

“No doubt of it. Now, little man, 
what’s your game? If I’m against you, 
why, you and your bully with the hair on 
his face won’t get far in this town, I can 
tell you! It isn’t alone the police—though, 
if I stirred ’em up, I think both you and 
the bully would have a pretty hard time of 
it. No, it’s not the police—it’s me! I’m 
the one that can put you both out of busi- 
ness! Now what’s the game? Is it worth 
my while?” 

“If you want money, it is worth your 
while.” 

“ Big money?” 

“ All he’s got.” 

“ All who’s got?” 

“ That prince of yours—all he’s got—al 
he can get—all!” 

They were whispering over the grog, 
their heads close together. 

“ And my share, little man?” 

“Come with me,” the gardener said soft- 
ly. “He is waiting— you shall talk to 
him.” 

“ To the bully—your pal? If I go in, it 
has got to be a fair deal—and big money,” 
declared Guido. 

The gardener waited until his companion 
paid for the drinks. Then, shrugging his 
cloak around him, he limped out into the 
street. The butler, making sure that his 
revolver was ready to hand in an outside 
pocket of his coat, followed closely. 

A half hour later, Prince Kurokin’s faith- 
ful body servant guided two creeping fig- 
ures through the break in the wall above 
the ravine, and through the tangled thicket, 
into the garden of his villa. 

There was no moon. 
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WHEN Torpichen left the salon, thrust- 
ing aside the lurking butler, he had only 
one thought—to get as far away as possi- 
ble from the unclean house and the woman 
and her man. 

Guido gave him his coat and hat. The 
lackey’s face was expressionless. Nothing 
in his look or manner indicated the relish 
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with which he had watched, through the 
partly opened door, all that passed between 
the two men and the woman; but Torpi- 
chen knew. The fellow had been a vile 
witness of the scene; but what did it 
matter? 

The door closed on him noiselessly. Au- 
tomatically he lit a cigarette and went to- 
ward the gate. There were no lights in the 
garden, and he walked slowly, feeling his 
way. When he reached the gate, he halt- 
ed, and then, after a moment, turned de- 
liberately and retraced his steps. 

Lights shone from the lower windows of 
the villa. Lights flashed up in the windows 
above the salon, and presently there came 
a light from the garage. 

Torpichen crossed the lawn, keeping well 
to the right of the house, picking his way 
around the trees and past the sham marble 
statues—their mean nudity a mere glim- 
mer in the darkness. He stumbled upon 
some garden chairs, grouped under a tree. 
He sat down in one of the chairs, his eyes 
fixed on the evil house. 

He was perfectly calm—inexorably calm; 
and as he sat there, motionless, he began 
to realize that his calm was not natural. 
There was something abnormal about it, 
just as it was not natural that the hand 


--with which he held his cigarette should be 


so steady. Not a nerve twitched. Not an 
emotion seemed to ripple across his cold 
and level mind. 

“That’s a queer thing!” he told him- 
self. “I should have thought—” 

Then he knew. The anger that held him 
was cold anger. It was old Matt’s kind of 
anger, before which two generations had 
quailed. 

It was strange that he should be think- 
ing of old Matt Bulmer, the fortune builder 
of his family; and yet he was thinking of 
him—of the old man as he saw him last, 
savage and senile—and of the lair in York- 
shire from which he had come to raid New 
York. It was from “ Canny Yatton ” that 
he had come conquering. There was much 
more to him than just money—there was 
a wrathful kind of power. 

Torpichen thought of the fortune that 
had come to him from this old kinsman. 
That was natural enough. What’s born of 
a cat can’t help having fleas; but had he 
inherited, too, the old millionaire’s black 
temper? Matt Bulmer had been a dan- 
gerous man. 

Involuntarily, quite unexpectedly, he 
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thought of something Lamia, in her chat- 
ter, had once said to him. 

“ Did you ever kill a man?” she asked 
casually, and then, in her queer little apolo- 
getic way, she had added: “ But I suppose 
I shouldn’t ask that.” 

The thought would not let go of him. 
He wondered whether he—Andrew Torpi- 
chen, the man sitting in the quiet garden— 
had something deep within him that sooner 
or later would emerge— 

Yes—something was trying to get out. 
He listened, waiting for a voice from his 
own soul. It came in a whisper: 

“ Murder!” 

He was not startled. So that was what 
had been lurking in the profoundest depth 
of his being! He had never suspected its 
existence, and now it had fluttered out, like 
a flying toad from a cavern, obscene. 

Well, that was that. What a man does 
is what the inner voice bids him do, and 
nothing can stop him. Again he heard the 
whispered word: 

“ Murder!” 

Strange that he should be sitting so 
quietly in this quiet garden, listening, aloof- 
ly, to this clear, small voice within! 

He heard other voices repeating the word. 
They, too, came from within and from with- 
out, and he told himself that they were the 
voices of all the vanished ancestors who 
had collaborated, through the ages, to make 
him the man he was—-sitting there in the 
garden. Ancestors who had slain, ances- 
tors who had died unsatisfied because they 
—_ not dared to slay, were whispering to 


“ Kill!” 

They gathered around him in the night. 
He could hear their unhuman footsteps 
rustling on the grass—or was it the cursed 
Judas tree, behind him, muttering of be- 
trayal and death? 

Quite certainly he knew it was the man 
he meant to kill. He would kill the man 
and then bury himself in the night, for he 
had no desire to see the light of another 
day. He was too dirty. He felt as if he 
had been dragged through a sewer—he and 
his poor love. 

As he thought of Lamia, he stiffened in 
his chair. His deadly calm began to break. 
What was the good of telling himself that 
she was nothing to him—that she was not 
real—that she was something he had fash- 
ioned out of phantasy? An ideal he had 
made for himself and worshiped—that was 
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all. He had loved his dream, and not that 
vile, blond beast, with her laughter and 
amours and lies. 

And suddenly he was afraid; for he knew, 
in spite of anger and denial, that he still 
loved her. She was that-kind of a woman, 
and he loved her—that kind of a woman! 
What was the use of trying to cheat him- 
self? He loved her—the woman herself, 
and not some shadowy ideal. He loved 
her as she was—with the evil on her—his 
tarnished woman. In every fiber of his be- 
ing, in his tortured soul and maddened 
flesh, he loved her! 

And therefore he was afraid; for with 
his love came jealousy. They seemed to 
be part of each other, like the two sides 
of a coin. He had but to close his eyes to 
see the white, tragic face he loved, and be- 
side it that other face—leering, wicked, in- 
solent—the face of the man. 

The house of love is the house of 
jealousy. 

He waited, watching himself, as he might 
have watched a stranger, wondering what 
red deed he was destined to do. Had the 
ancestral voices been prophetic? 

“ Murder!” they had whispered. 

His own dark soul repeated it; and near 
him the Judas tree, with all its evil leaves, 
muttered it again and again: 

“ Murder!” 

“T must get out of this place,” he said 
suddenly. 

He tried to pull himself from his chair; 
but something stronger than his will to es- 
cape held him down. He was chained there 
by his jealousy and by his love—both of 
them, the man and the woman held him— 
and he waited, dull, inert, suffering, for 
what must be, for the thing that must work 
itself out to a predestined end. 

At that moment a motor car came around 
the drive from the garage on the other side 
of the villa, and stopped under the porte 
cochére. Then the hall door opened, and 
in a flood of pale light he saw Prince Kuro- 
kin descend the steps and get into the au- 
tomobile. With blazing headlights the car 
sped down the driveway, through the gates, 
and out into the road. ~ 

They were no longer together. The man 
had gone—was no longer with her. 

Torpichen felt as if his passion had been 
sheared in two. His lust for murder was 
speeding down the road after the man, 
while his angry love hovered around the 
house, where the woman was. 
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He stood up, and went slowly toward 
the window. He had taken but a few steps 
when a low voice called him. It came from 
the upper balcony, which opened into La- 
mia’s room. 

She was leaning there on the balustrade, 
looking down at him. She was dressed in 
white—that kind of woman in the irony 
of white!—with white furs around her. Her 
hair fell about her face as, once, he had 
seen it under the olive trees. That must 
have been a lifetime ago, ages ago, he 
thought. 

“ Andrew!” It was a low, tremulous 
voice that came whispering down to him 
through the night. “ Andrew!” 

“ Yes.” : 

He found it hard to say even that one 
word. His mouth was dry. 

“Wait! I will come down.” 

He watched her disappear into her room. 
Then he walked over to the side entrance 
of the house, where the French windows 
gave directly on the garden. Somehow or 
7 he knew it was there he would meet 

er. 

Almost immediately one of the windows 
was opened. Against a background of 
dying firelight he saw the whiteness—oh, 
irony!—of what he knew was Lamia. She 
was a ghostly shimmer of white. 

“ Come in, Andrew!” she whispered. 

She took his hand and led him into the 
darkened room. As he entered, the mock- 
ing firelight leaped up, and he saw the old 
look in her face—covetousness and anguish 
and dim terror. 

She sank down in a chair, pulling her 
furs around her. Through the half open 
window the cold night air crept into the 
room. 

“ Will you not speak to me, Andrew?” 
she begged. 

“To say what?” he asked. 

He was standing over her, and, as he 
spoke, he backed away toward the mantel- 
piece and leaned there, aloof, in seeming 
indifference. What was in his mind he 
could not have told himself — confusion, 
pain, perhaps, through which his compel- 
ling love for her gloomed angrily. 

“ Oh, Andrew, don’t you want me to ex- 
plain? Don’t you want to understand?” 
Lamia pleaded. 

The anguish in her voice hurt him, but 
he did not answer her. What did it mat- 
ter? What good were words? It was a 
fact they had to face. 
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“ Andrew! Let me tell you how it hap- 
pened. I am not so much to blame as you 
think. I didn’t know—” 

He interrupted her. 

“You don’t need to explain anything. 
Why should you explain? What good 
would it do?” 

“But you must know about me! It 
isn’t what you think—that is, I am not 
nearly so much to blame as you think.” 

“I’m not thinking—I’m past that,” he 
seid, half to himself. 

“ Tf I had only known!” she went on in 
that hopeless voice that stabbed him. “ If 
I had not been so young—so inexperienced 
—if I had known—” 

“ What?” 

“That you were coming, Andrew—that 
somewhere you were in the world, a living 
man, and that you were coming to me! 
My God, if I had only known!” She was 
crouching in the chair, small and pitiful in 
her furs. “ But I didn’t know! That is 
what it is to be a woman. We do not 
know until it is too late, and then—then—” 

She stopped abruptly, and buried her 
face in her hands. Torpichen did not 
speak, watching her, his face as white as 
her own. At last she looked up at him, 
and all that was woman in her was in her 
appealing eyes. 

“* Andrew,” she said, “ if you would only 
understand that it is real—that my love for 
you is real! It’s my whole life, Andrew! 
You do believe me? Only I didn’t know 
you were coming to me until it was too 
late—too late!” 

She got slowly to her feet, swaying a 
little, and came toward him. 

“But you'll never forget it was real, 
Andrew! When you think of me, you will 

never forget that— never! Think of me 
that way, Andrew! And now it is good- 
by. In this world it is good-by.” 

She moved slowly away from him, her 
eyes on his face, as if she would take with 
her an eternal memory. 

And then Torpichen spoke. 

“* Come here, Lamia,” he said quietly. 

For an instant she paused. Then she 
went toward him, wavering, uncertain. 

“What do you mean? What are you 
going to do to me?” she whispered. 

“You are going to choose,” he replied, 
“ between two things. If you mean to stay 
in this house, as God is my witness and 
my judge, I will kill that man to-night. 
Choose—for I ask you to come with me, 
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out of this house, now and forever. Now!” 
he repeated, so quietly that the words at 
first hardly carried their real meaning to 
her. 

“To go with—you?” 

“ Now.” 

“ With you?” 

“With me.” 

He did not urge her. Close though she 
stood to him, he did not touch her; and his 
voice was calm as if he were speaking of 
things far off and indifferent. She, too, was 
very still—though in that dim room, where 
the firelight flickered, two unhappy young 
souls were playing, they knew, the game 
of life and death. 

“Tt must be forever, Lamia.” 

“Tt will be forever, Andrew. Wherever 
you want me to go, until the end; but not 
with you. I will leave this house to-night, 
but I will leave it alone.” 

It was only her hand that he touched. 
= held it lightly, and did not draw her to 

im. 

“Very well,” he said calmly. 
do you wish to go?” 

“I shall go to the Countess Louvorsky. 
She is a friend.” 

“You will permit me to accompany you 
there?” 

“ Yes.” 

He had noticed that under the long furs 
that covered her she seemed to be wearing 
only some clinging house garment. Glanc- 
ing down, he saw her little naked feet in 
foolish satin slippers. 

“ How soon can you be ready to go?” 
he inquired. 

“Tt will not take me very long.” 

He looked down into her face. She was 
staring past him with wide, apprehensive 
eyes. 

“Listen! Did you hear that?” she ex- 
claimed in a hushed voice. 

“ Nothing, Lamia—I heard nothing.” 

“In the garden—there are voices—” 

Torpichen listened intently. From the 
garden there came to him only the sound 
of the night wind in the trees. 

“ There is nothing, Lamia,” he repeated 
reassuringly. — 

“There were voices,” she insisted. “I 
heard a sort of cry—his voice — that 
man’s!” 

She clung to him in sudden terror. 

He supposed that her imagination had 
caught at some sound in the night, and 
transformed it into the voice she feared; 


“ ‘Where 
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but he held his peace and listened intently, 
as she was listening, with every sense alert. 

The moments passed. He heard only the 
murmur of the night. 

“And yet I heard it,” she whispered, 
and there was increasing fear in her voice. 

“ Wait here. I will go and see.” 

“No, no, no!” she cried. “T’ll not let 
you go!” 

Her fear was for him out there in the 
dark. She clung to him desperately. Gen- 
tly he tried to release himself. He bent over 
her, murmuring soothing words. 


“Tt is all right,” he said. “ There is 
nothing.” 

Her eyes were on the windows giving on 
the garden. 


“ Look!” she whispered. 

Slowly the windows were opening, pushed 
from without. They stood wide now, to 
the night, and a dark figure showed dimly. 
For a moment it hung vere, motionless— 
formidable in its shapelessness—and then 
crept forward stealthily into the room. 

It was Kurokin. 

Suddenly he saw Lamia and Torpichen, 
together, in the firelight. Surprise at first 
checked him; then he shouted aloud. It 
was a barbaric cry, anima! and obscene; 
and there followed a babble of words in 
his own wild tongue. Then, abruptly, he 
laughed. 

With that he turned and closed the win- 
dows, drawing them together. He found 
an electric switch and flooded the room 
with light; and at last they could see him. 

All the suavity and aristocratic grace that 
had made him Prince Kurokin had fallen 
from him, as a cloak falls. He was hat- 
less, and his hair was disheveled. His very 
clothes, twisted and awry, seemed to be 
part of his savage ignobility. His face was 
evil. It was gray, and the muscles in it 
twitched. His lips were drawn back, show- 
ing the teeth. His eyes were bloodshot, 
fixed, hallucinate. 

He might have come out of some pit of 
infamy and horror. 

Still babbling, he came toward them, 
dragging at something in his pocket. As 
his hand came free, Torpichen saw the re- 
volver—the firelight glinting on the steel. 

Lamia, too, had seen it, and instantly 
she threw herself in front of him, shielding 
with her little body the man she loved. 
She stood there, her arms outspread like 
one crucified. 

At that moment Kurokin fired. With a 


little cry she reeled aside, and Torpichen 
sprang toward the Russian, his eyes on that 
murderous face. He had no weapon—only 
his hands. On a stand near by was a plas- 
ter bust—the monstrous head of some satyr 
thing. Instinctively his hands closed on it, 
and, as Kurokin raised his revolver a sec- 
ond time, Torpichen hurled it with all his 
strength. The bust crashed full into the 
evil face. 

As it fell in fragments, there came a 
scream—a scream like that of a wounded 
horse; and Kurokin, blind and bleeding, 
went staggering back and back, and 
crashed through the windows, in a shower 
of broken glass, into the night. So sav- 
agely had the bust been hurled that frag- 
ments of it rolled out into the garden, as 
if pursuing him. 

Swiftly as the missile had sped, Torpi- 
chen was almost as quick. He ran to the 
window, still in savage pursuit of Kurokin. 
Nothing! There was only the night, im- 
placable, enveloping everything with mys- 
tery. The man had not fallen on the turf, 
and there was no sound of running feet— 
only darkness and silence. 

Torpichen ran back to the salon. Lamia 
was standing there, clinging for support to 
a tall chair. Her eyes were full of terror. 
As Torpichen drew near, she saw the look 
in his face. 

“ Andrew! My God, you have killed 
him!” she cried aloud. 

The white furs slipped from her shoul- 
ders. Her little garments beneath were red 
with blood, and she put her hand to her 
breast. Then she wavered to and fro, and, 
before he could reach her, fell suddenly 
full length upon the floor. 
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Lami lay unconscious, breathing faint- 
ly. She had been carried to her room in 
Torpichen’s arms, and laid upon the bed. 

The agonizing minutes went by. The 
wound was in the left side, just beneath 
the arm —a clean wound, for the bullet 
seemed to have traversed the body. Tor- 
pichen had drawn the garments away, ex- 
posing it to the air, and in a little while 
the bleeding had ceased. 

Kneeling at the bedside, Grazia chafed 
the white body, striving to bring back the 
warmth of life. 

“‘ She’s very cold, like a corpse you have 
to wash. Can’t you bring her back?” she 
asked Torpichen. 
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“The doctor should be here in a mo- 
ment,” he replied. “ You told the chauf- 
feur to drive fast?” 

The doctor came. It was not the wound 
that troubled him most; that was only a 
flesh wound, and the bleeding had been 
beneficial. 

“You did quite right not to touch it,” 
he said, when he had dressed it. “ It will 
do very well now. What I am afraid of 
is the shock. Of course, the injury is 
enough to cause some shock, but this seems 
to go deeper. There is something else?” 

“Yes, there is something else,” Torpi- 
chen replied. 

“ Mental? There is a very profound de- 
pression of the nervous system,” the doctor 
explained. 

He applied his remedies, fighting this 
deep prostration with heat and stimulants; 
but she could not swallow the drink. Her 
breath came feeble and shallow; and in 
the little wrist the pulse was practically 
imperceptible. 

Dawn came, but Lamia did not waken to 
consciousness. Far off in some obscure 
dream her spirit seemed to wander, obliv- 
ious of the deserted body that lay inert 
upon the bed. It was as if the woman 
and her soul were dissociated, or linked 
only by a tenuous, floating cord, so fragile 
that the slightest effort might sever it. 

Torpichen kneeled beside her, all his will 
concentrated in an agonized determination 
to hold back that fleeting spirit. 

“ Come back, come back to me, Lamia! 
You shall not go! Come back to me!” 

It was for him she was dying. She had 
thrown herself between him and death. 
She had taken in her little sacrificial body 
the bullet meant for him. She must come 
back and see him kneeling there, and the 
love in his eyes! 

A nurse had been sent in. Another phy- 
sician had been summoned, but dawn 
broadened into day, and he had not yet 
come. And when he came? What could 
he do that had not been done? 

Grazia had no faith in their science, nor 
in Torpichen’s silent battle with the powers 
of death. Only God, who gave life in the 
beginning, could save it in the end. That 
was her creed; and she knew that God’s 
special delegate to San Remo was the old 
priest. 

The padre—he was the delegate of Om- 
nipotence. If he could not always conquer 
death, always he could save the fleeting 
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soul, so potent were the mysterious words 
he murmured over the dying. Only the 
padre she trusted—and herself. 

By a short cut across the ravine, glanc- 
ing neither to right nor to left, she ran to 
the old town, and to the great garden and 
the austere house on the hill. The padre 
was talking to a young man, a foreigner, 
whom she did not know. He listened to 
her breathless explanation — her mistress 
dying, shot by Prince Kurokin, who had 
fled; and Mr. Torpichen was there. 

“Come with me, Forbess,” said the 
priest. 

The young man had understood little of 
Grazia’s talk, disfigured as it was with the 
Ligurian patois. He nodded assent. 

“ Of course, if you want me, padre.” 

“T don’t know, but come.” 

A taxicab brought them to the villa. As 
Grazia had ridden with the driver, they had 
learned nothing more than she had told 
them in her hurried explanation, beseech- 
ing the padre to come with her. 

“ Aye, something has happened in this 
house,” the priest said, as Grazia led them 
through the hall to the salon. 

He had seen nothing, heard nothing; but 
even in the hall dark vibrations had begun 
to beat upon him. He knew the feeling. 
It was a vague intuition of horror. The 
peasants in the hills, the dwellers in the 
ruined stone cities, knew it as well as he. 

When they entered such a house, they 
said in their strange Ligurian tongue: 

“ There is a corpse under the floor!” 

Grazia answered the padre’s questions, 
halting him near the door. She was steady 
and strong, but she spoke in a strained 
voice. 

“Last night I was in the kitchen. The 
chauffeur had come in a little while before, 
and we were talking. I thought my mis- 
tress was in her bedroom, and that she 
might ring for me. We were talking—the 
chauffeur and I— when we heard voices. 
One voice was loud and wild. It was the 
master—the Russian, shouting in his way. 
It was in the salon. We ran, but we had 
not crossed the hall when we heard the 
pistol shot, like that!” Grazia, in her dra- 
matic way, slapped her hands together. 
“ Then—but that was later—we heard a 
terrible crash. We rushed into the salon. 
My mistress was lying on the floor. I 
thought she was dead, but she was breath- 
ing, ever so little, as she is now.” 

“‘ She was alone there?” the padre asked. 
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“No—Mr. Torpichen was with her, 
kneeling by her side, trying to help her,” 
replied Grazia. ‘ Will you wait in the sa- 
lon, father?” she added, after a pause. 
“T’ll see if you can go up to her now.” 
She threw open the door of the salon. 
Guido was in the room. As the padre 
and Forbess entered, they saw him first, 
before they noticed the broken windows 
and the wreck and confusion. He was 
sweeping up the shattered glass and what 
seemed to be fragments and dust of white 
plaster. He turned swiftly and faced 
them. His eyes were veiled and suspicious 
as he glanced from the priest to Forbess 


and back again. 

“What’s all this?” the padre asked 
sharply. 

Guido masked his face with a look of 
deep concern. 


“Tt is terrible, father,” he said. “ There 
was a quarrel last night — the American, 
you know.” 

“Can you understand him?” the padre 
inquired of Forbess. 

“ Yes—I can follow him.” 

“Go on, Guido. A quarrel?” 

“With the American. His excellency 
came home somewhat early in the evening, 
and found them—you understand, eh?—to- 
gether. He had him turned out of doors. 
I saw him out myself; but did he go? I 
know it now—the American did not go. 
He hid in the garden, and waited.” 

Guido watched the effect of this state- 
ment on the two men. They gave no sign. 

“ His excellency — the prince — dressed 
and took his car, and went away. Before 
he left, he gave me an errand to do in the 
town. I did not hurry. I did not think 
he would be home until late. I sat with 
friends in a wine shop. When I got back 
to the villa, I met the chauffeur, driving 
in with a doctor. Madame had been shot, 
they said. That’s what I know—-since you 
ask me.” 

“ And it’s all you know?” 

“Eh? There’s also what the chauffeur 
told me.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ He was in the kitchen with the maid, 
Grazia—her maid, you know. When they 
heard the shot—for they both heard it— 
they ran in here, but the chauffeur was 
first. He only saw the lady. She was 
alone, leaning there— just there” — he 
pointed to the tall chair—‘ but the Ameri- 
can came in a second or two. He came 





from the garden, through those windows, 
over there. Then madame screamed. The 
chauffeur heard her scream, and he heard 
what she said to the American.” 

“ Well?” 

“* Andrew!’ she shouted. ‘My God, 
you have killed him!’ ” 

The padre looked searchingly at Guido. 
The venom in the butler’s voice, more than 
anything else, made him think that this 
might be true. 

“Did Grazia hear her mistress say 
that?” 

“‘ She must have heard,” Guido replied; 
“but what she’ll say—” 

“T'll have another talk with you later, 
Guido,” the padre said musingly. ‘Leave 
us now.” 

When Guido had gone, the old priest 
turned to Forbess and asked him what he 
made of it. 

“T don’t know,” the young man an- 
swered. His usual calm was broken. “ It 
seems to have been a disgusting brawl be- 
tween Torpichen and that swine over the 
woman. I can only see one side of it—it’s 
horrible. If you think of Miss Dem- 
dyke and—” 

“T know.” 

“It’s the sort of thing—” 

Forbess broke off. In his mind he saw 
little Betty shamed and crushed by this 
vile scandal—that the man to whom she 
had given her young, pure love should have 
degraded himself in this brawl with a bar- 
barian, over the favors of that kind of a 
woman! It was infamous! 

Gradually another thought rose insistent 
in his mind. This scandal would mean an 
end of Betty’s engagement. Surely it 
would break the last link that bound her to 
Torpichen, and leave her free! 

Forbess did not as yet know of the in- 
terview between the young lovers which 
had already separated them from each 
other; so he told himself that he must put 
that thought away. The one thing he had 
to do was to keep Torpichen clear of this 
foul scandal—to keep the pain and shame 
of it away from Betty. Yes, that was what 
he had to do for her. It was the right 
thing. 

“It is bad enough,” the padre said, for 
he understood what was in Forbess’s mind. 
“You and I must do the best we can to 
spare Miss Demdyke. We must keep it 
from her, if possible. I can answer for 
the servants. They know me,” he added 
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grimly. “As for Torpichen—Miss Dem- 
dyke is well rid of him.” 

He sought his young friend’s eyes, but 
Forbess looked away, a new hint of color 
in his face. 

“Yes—we must get Torpichen out of 
this with as little scandal as possible, for 
Miss Demdyke’s sake,” the padre con- 
tinued. “ And then—” 


Grazia knocked softly at the door, and 
entered. 

“ You cannot go up just now,” she told 
“ Another physician is there; 
Oh, father, it’s you 


the padre. 
but what can he do? 
she needs!” 

“Is she conscious?” 

“No, father.” 

“ T'll wait.” 

“The American is coming down to see 
you.” 

“ Mr. Torpichen?” 

“ He is with her. All night he has not 
left her side, kneeling there.” 

“ And Prince Kurokin—is there no word 
of him?” 

“ He has not come home.” Grazia spoke 
with sneering contempt. “ After the row 
he ran away.” She made a wide gesture, 
as if space were opening up a path for the 
runaway. Then she squared away from 
them, her hands on her hips. “ He left 
her dying on the floor, and took himself off 
—that’s his kind. Oh, no, he has not come 
back! I’ve been in his room. I think he’s 
run for it. Some of his clothes are gone— 
and his dressing bag. He!” 

She gesticulated contempt. 

The padre had another question to ask 
about Prince Kurokin. It was on the tip 
of his tongue, but, before he had shaped it 
to his satisfaction, there came dragging 
footsteps in the hall, and Torpichen en- 
tered the room. 

He was haggard of face, with dark hol- 
lows under his tragic eyes. He moved very 
slowly, as if he was infinitely weary; and 
somehow it seemed to the padre that this 
weariness was spiritual more than physical. 
His very soul was tired from the long vigil 
wherein he had tried to beat back the si- 
lent death that hovered over the woman 
he loved. 

He looked at the priest, and then at 
Forbess, like one coming out of a thick 
dream. 

Grazia slipped away and hastened back 
to the bedside. The padre asked for news 
of Miss Borg. 
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“Ts she conscious?” he inquired gently. 

“ No.” 

“ She is—is seriously injured?” 

“No. The wound is not the worst thing. 
It is the shock.” 

“ Ah, the shock of—of what happened 
here—of what she saw,” the padre said, al- 
ways gently, “ as well as the wound.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you must wait with courage and 
confidence, Mr. Torpichen,” the old priest 
added. 

Torpichen stared at the padre dumbly. 
Save for curt monosyllables, he had hardly 
spoken. His mind seemed to be wholly 
in that silent room where Lamia lay. He 
tried to pull himself together. 

“ Yes, I know,” he said dully; “ but per- 
haps she does not want to live. It may be 
that. And then—” 

“Stop!” the priest exclaimed. “ You 
have no right to say that! Think what it 
means!” 

Torpichen looked up in a startled way. 

“You are right,” he admitted. “ She is 
not a coward. She is not trying to escape 
from life.” 

“What happened here? You are speak- 
ing to friends—is he not?” 

Forbess assented, for in the face of this 
man’s suffering his anger died away. 

“We want to help—that’s all.” 

“T will try to tell you. There is no rea- 
son why I shouldn’t tell you,” Torpichen 
answered wearily. “Let me sit down. 
You, too — those chairs, please — not that 
one, it’s the chair she was leaning on. I 
am quite ready to tell you.” 

“We have heard Guido’s story,” the 
priest remarked. 

“ Guido?” 

“ The servant. You left the house early 
in the evening. Prince Kurokin asked you 
to go away.” 

“ Yes, I presume that is true.” 

“ But you came back?” 

“Yes. I was in the garden, and when 
he went away I came into this room.” Tor- 
pichen glanced around as if to make sure, 
inspecting the broken windows and the 
plaster scattered over the floor. “ Yes, 
here—and we were talking—she and I were 
talking. He entered through those win- 
dows, from the garden. He was armed. 
He drew a revolver. She saw him aiming 
at me, and she threw herself in front of 
me—with open arms—accepting death, for 
me—for me! That is what she did. I 











tried to push her aside, out of death’ S$ way, 
but I was too late. He fir 

“ Good God!” cried Forbess, completely 
shaken out of his usual calm. 

“ And then?” the padre asked, trying to 
command his voice. 

Torpichen was silent—listening, perhaps, 
for some sound from overhead. He roused 
himself with a start. 

“Then? It wasn’t much. He tried to 
fire again, and—what was it?—there was 
a bust just at hand—a big thing in plaster 
—and I hurled it at him. Ha! I hurled 
it at his head. He howled, and went back, 
and staggered out through the window— 
over there. You see?” 

Torpichen’s voice was increasingly hard, 
and there was a sort of evil triumph in it. 
The old padre touched him gently on the 
shoulder. 

“ Steady!” he said. 

“Tm all right.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“ What happened to him then, Torpi- 
chen?” Forbess inquired. “He did not 
come back?” 

“T don’t know, Forbess. You see she— 
she was there—she was lying on the floor— 
I thought she was dead—I carried her up 
to her room—in my arms.” Half to him- 
self he repeated: “In my arms!” 

“ That stuff on the floor,” Forbess went 
on. “It’s from the bust, I suppose. 
There’s blood on it, Torpichen.” 

“ Ves.” 

“ A great deal of blood.” 

“There was blood on his face. 
it. He screamed like a horse.” 

“Look here!” The padre spoke sharply. 
“ Get your wits together, Torpichen. This 
house is no place for you. There is noth- 
ing you can do for Miss Borg. The doctors 
and nurses will do everything, and I, by 
God’s grace, will do what I can. Go back 
to your hotel. Forbess will accompany 
you. If that man comes again, you must 
not be here. Think!” 

Torpichen heard him to the end. Then 
he said quietly: 

“You are kind, both of you; but I shall 
not leave her—lI shall not leave her—not 
even though he returns, bringing all the 
other devils in hell with him!” 

“ But you can’t help her. You are only 
making it worse and worse,” the padre 
urged. “TI will stay with her, and in my 
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presence neither the living nor the dead 
shall harm her. 


Trust me, Torpichen, it is 
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You are going, and it is I 





better that way. 
that shall remain.” 
The priest was standing over him, domi- 


nant, radiating power. 

“Yes, you shall stay, father.” Torpi- 
chen was calm now. “I am grateful, but 
I shall not leave her.” 

“ And if Kurokin comes?” 

“ He will not come. Some way or other 
I seem to know it. He will never enter this 
house again. No!” 

Torpichen had spoken in a low, quiet 
tone. He was leaning forward in the chair, 
his eyes fixed on the bloody fragments of 
plaster at his feet. 

“ He will not come again,” he repeated. 

Even as he spoke, outside in the hall 


‘were trampling feet and confused voices. 


““ What’s that?” the padre exclaimed. 

Forbess ran to the door and pulled it 
open. Guido and four men staggered in, 
carrying something that sagged and 
swayed; they lowered it and let it fall 
heavily to the floor. 

“So!” said the padre, and he glanced 
at Torpichen. “He has come again— 
Prince Kurokin has come home once more! 


Dead!” 

Horribly dead! The body sprawled 
crookedly on the floor. The face had been 
viciously battered into shapelessness. Frag- 
ments of plaster had been driven into the 
swollen flesh, and still clung there. The 
disordered evening clothes, the flaring 
white shirt front, were foul with earth stains 
and great patches of drying blood. 

Horribly dead! Guido bent over the 
corpse, gesticulating. 

“ Look!” he shouted, and tore open the 
shirt. 

There was a bullet wound in the heart. 

“ Eh?” cried Guido. He drew himself 
up. “It was murder!” 

“Where did you find—it?” the priest 
asked. He spoke to Guido, but he had not 
taken his eyes away from Torpichen, who 
~ staring at the crumpled thing on the 

oor. 

“In the ravine—his body had been 
pitched down the ravine. I didn’t find it.” 

Guido pointed to the four peasants, who 
had crowded back to the door, and who 
watched and listened alertly, like forest 
animals. 

“ And that?” 

It was Forbess put this question. He 
was looking at one of the dead hands, out- 
stretched and clotted with blood. 
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“Tt was like that when they found him,” 
Guido explained. 

From the hand one finger had been 
hacked off. It was the deformed finger on 
which Prince Kurokin had worn the ring 
with a great diamond—the ring that could 
not be removed. 

“T’m glad of that,” the padre observed 
significantly. He seemed to find a certain 





measure of comfort in this ghastly mutila-* 


tion. “The prince was robbed—they got 
his ring,” he added, by way of explanation. 

“No! It’s murder,” declared Guido. 

There was a tremor in his voice—a note 
of fear that had not been there before. The 

riest turned quickly and faced him. The 
ackey’s heavy face was quivering. Even 
his hands were tremulous. 

“Yes, Guido,” replied the old priest 
gently. “I believe you are right. Yes— 
it’s murder!” 

XV 


Nor a mere vulgar brawl which could be 
covered up—not a mere scandal which 
could be hidden. It was murder, red and 
violent, and the news of it spread through 
San Remo, and was echoed and reéchoed in 
newspapers over half the world. 

The Russian prince, the light woman, 
the American millionaire—their names were 
tossed to the public as worms are thrown 
into an ant heap. 

There was no doubt as to the cause of 
death. It had been due to that bullet 
wound in the heart. Mr. Ricci, the exam- 
ining magistrate, and his medical experts 
were agreed upon this point. The wounds 
in the face, atrocious as they were, could 
not have been fatal. They were attribut- 
able only to the malignant savagery of the 
assassin. It was as if he had stamped the 
fragments of plaster into the dead face. 

The amputation of the crooked finger— 
with the ring—pointed, as the padre had 
seen, to robbery. There was another indi- 
cation that robbery had been the motive 
of the crime. Mr. Ricci found in the 
prince’s bedroom signs of hasty pillage. A 
gold-fitted bag had been taken—it was val- 
uable; the clothes were missing. More- 
over, no money was found on the body, 
and Kurokin was notoriously a man who 
carried large sums of money. The pocket- 
book was gone. All that the magistrate 
found in the pocket was an old Russian 
passport and an Italian identity card, with 
the dead man’s photograph pasted on it. 
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Patiently, sympathetically, Mr. Ricci 
questioned the people of the house. He 
was indeed simpatico, this large, smiling 
man, with his plump, ovoid body and beam- 
ing face. He was not much of a one for 
asking questions, but there was a genial 
receptiveness about him that made it a 
pleasure to confide in him. Within a few 
hours he had learned many things—espe- 
cially about Andrew Torpichen. 

There had been that quarrel with Prince 
Kurokin earlier in the evening, when Tor- 
pichen had been virtually turned out of 
doors. This scene lost nothing from Guido’s 
way of telling it. Moreover, Torpichen 
had waited in the garden, hidden among 
the trees in the darkness. When Kurokin 
left the house, the woman—he noted the 
name— Lamia Borg, American, aged 
twenty-two—had secretly admitted Torpi- 
chen into the house. He had entered by 
the window of the salon. 

And the prince? 

It was Kurokin’s chauffeur, Armando, 
who gave Mr. Ricci an account of his mas- 
ter’s journey in the motor car. He had 
been down to the hotel of the Countess 
Louvorsky. Precisely — the old Countess 
Louvorsky; but she had not been at home. 
Therefore the prince had motored back to 
the villa. He had got out of the car at the 
gate, and had sent the chauffeur around to 
the garage, while he walked up to the house. 

So much Armando, the chauffeur, knew; 
and nothing more—until, while he was sit- 
ting in the kitchen, talking with the maid, 
Grazia, voices and shouts from the salon 
had reached him. They heard the pistol 
shot and both ran—he and Grazia—but he 
was first to reach the door. He had seen 
the American—that was Torpichen—com- 
ing in through the windows from the gar- 
den. He had heard Miss Borg cry out—in 
English. He understood English very well; 
he had been five years in London. What 
the lady sai ' was: 

“ Andrew! My God, you have killed 
him!” 

Grazia, on the other hand, protested 
that she had heard nothing of the sort. No 
—she did not understand English. She had 
heard the revolver shot. She had not seen 
her mistress supporting herself — clinging 
to a chair; and she had not seen her fall. 
When she reached her, she was lying un- 
conscious on the floor. 

The magistrate saw clearly enough that 
Mr. Torpichen was singularly compromised. 
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There was the quarrel between him and 
Kurokin, earlier in the evening. There was 
also the suspicious fact that he had lingered 
in the garden, waiting until his rival had 
left the house. Then came his secret meet- 
ing with the woman, the unexpected return 
of the prince, and the fight. 

Of what really took place in that salon 
only two people could now speak — the 
woman, lying insensible upstairs, and Tor- 
pichen himself. 

The latter’s statement was unvarying. 
He said that Kurokin had entered from the 
garden, closed the windows, and fired at 
him, wounding Miss Borg. In order to 
prevent another shot being fired, he had 
thrown the bust. Kurokin, when the bust 
struck him, had reeled out through the win- 
dows. Torpichen, knowing that the man 
was armed, and fearing that he might fire 
again, had run out after him, but had not 
seen him in the dark of the garden. He 
had hurried back to the salon in time to 
see Miss Borg fall to the floor. 

And that cry from the lips of the 
woman ? 

Yes—she had cried out. She had asked 
if Kurokin had been killed; but he had not 
been killed—he had fled into the night. 

Mr. Ricci accepted this statement quite 
simply, without attempting to pull it to 
pieces. An American millionaire—a gen- 
tleman, evidently—might very well quarrel 
with a rival, and, when a revolver was 
drawn, throw a bust at his head, perhaps 
even shoot him with his own revolver; but 
it was inconceivable that he should batter 
in his victim’s face with wanton savagery, 
hack off a finger to steal a ring, and rob 
him of his money. That was an impossible 
supposition. 

Torpichen might have killed — yes, the 
magistrate told himself; but mutilation and 
robbery? No; that was entirely out of the 
question. 

Mr. Ricci began to suspect that there 
had been a double crime, one superimposed 
upon the other. Kurokin might have been 
killed by his rival, and others, finding the 
body, might have robbed and mutilated it. 
That was possible. 

Or perhaps the American had told the 
whole truth. Dazed and wounded, Kuro- 
kin had reeled through the window and 
then stumbled blindly away into the gar- 
den, to meet his death at the hands of 
other men. How? The prince had been 
killed with his own revolver—at least, Mr. 
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Ricci was almost convinced of this fact. 
He had found in the salon the bullet which 
had wounded Miss Borg; and precisely 
such a bullet had killed the Russian —a 
similar missile, and probably from the same 
weapon. 

More and more Mr. Ricci was inclined 
to accept the theory of a double crime, each 
part independent of the other. He took no 
action. He did not interfere with Tor- 
pichen’s freedom. He put no check upon 
the movements of any one in the house; 
and yet around the Villa Corinte was drawn 
a web, impalpable as gossamer. Unseen 
eyes watched. 

Mr. Ricci talked with the padre, but the 
priest was a well of prudence. He had very 
little to say; only, as the conversation drew 
toward its end, he remarked casually: 

“ The servant, this Guido, seems to have 
been very fond of his master. He f% so 
venomous!” 

This gave the magistrate food for 
thought. 

“You know every one, padre,” he said. 
“ Tell me, what do you know of this Prince 
Kurokin?” 

“ Probably no more than is known to 
you—just what is known to the police. He 
was a Russian exile, like the rest of them, 
only he appears to have been able to es- 
cape from Russia with a good deal of his 
property—jewels, of course; but I under- 
stand that he succeeded in transferring to 
France and Italy a good part of his for- 
tune before the crash came. The old 
Countess Louvorsky stood sponsor for him, 
and of course that was enough. She was 
an old friend of his family.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Ricci. “ It was 
enough if she vouched for him. We've 
known her here in San Remo for thirty 
years.” 

“You know she owns this villa?” 

“Yes, and I dare say she can tell us 
many things we want to learn. I must see 
the countess as soon as she returns. She 
has been away, but later—” 

Meanwhile the magistrate was learning 
a good deal about this Russian prince whe 
had been glittering up and down the Ri- 
viera for the last few months. He had 
come to San Remo under the auspices of 
the Countess Louvorsky, and had installed 
himself—“ and his amour,” the magistrate 
put it—in her villa, while she took refuge 
in a hotel. 

In the police reports Kurokin was noted 
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as a man of wealth and of high social posi- 
tion in the Russian colony. He often visit- 
ed Monte Carlo. He frequented the Ca- 
sino, and played high. He led, indeed, the 
life that a rich and idle aristocrat usually 
leads on the Riviera, especially if he is a 
prince in exile. There was little else to be 
learned from the police reports, save one 
thing—Prince Kurokin had an enemy. 

An enemy? At least there was a man 
he feared—a man against whom he had 
invoked the aid of the authorities. 

The prince had not acted directly. He 
had secured the assistance of the shadowy 
Russian Embassy in Rome, and of the 
moribund embassy in Paris. They had 
sent out to the police a warning against a 
certain Russian—a criminal of the com- 
mon law, a Bolshevik, a spy and outlaw— 
who was hunting Kurokin for his fortune 
and ‘his life. The pathetic ambassadors of 
a nation that no longer existed had request- 
ed the authorities to lay their hands on this 
Dimitri— who was not only a spy upon 
civilization, but was also a criminal seeking 
personal vengeance upon Prince Kurokin. 

Orders had been given. The ports and 
railway stations had been watched. Excep- 


tional vigilance had been exercised at the 
frontier of France and Italy, near San Re- 


mo. There were rumors that just such an 
outcast Russian had been prowling near the 
border, but he was never captured. He had 
disappeared, leaving no trace. There re- 
mained only the reports of the vain search 
for him, carefully filed away in the police 
records of many towns. 

So far Mr. Ricci’s investigation had car- 
ried him. He was sitting at a table in the 
salon of the Villa Corinte, his secretary, a 
silent effigy of officialdom, at his side. 

In a far corner of the room the padre sat 
in a big chair, brooding, his huge black hat 
on his knees. He had listened without com- 
ment to Mr. Ricci’s account of what had 
been learned concerning Kurokin and his 
enemy. He did not speak, he did not rise, 
when the door opened and the Countess 
Louvorsky came in, panting heavily, for 
she had walked at least a dozen yards. As 
she looked only at the magistrate, it may 
be that she did not see the old priest in his 
remote corner. 

The countess was round, white, shining 
as a peeled bulb. Perfume radiated from 
her in great oppressive waves. 

“ Now, Ricci,” she began, “ here I am!” 

She sank into a wide chair and filled it. 
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“T regret, countess—” 

“ Nonsense, Ricci! Don’t talk! Let me 
get my breath, and I’ll do the talking. Nice 
thing, isn’t it, to happen in my house? I 
thought everything had been smashed to 
pieces, but it doesn’t look so bad,” she add- 
ed, glancing around the room. “ Ah, so you 
are here, padre? You would be. Where 
people are in trouble, you are always on 
hand. Don’t get up! This is no time for 
formality of that silly sort. Well, Ricci!” 

“T should like to ask, countess—” 

“ Please don’t ask me questions, Ricci. 
I had enough of them in Russia, before I 
got out, to last me a lifetime. I learned 
something about questions in Russia. My 
God! First the question, then the sen- 
tence, then—doum—death! It’s the most 
dangerous thing on earth, a question. You 
never know what’s behind it. More of us 
in Russia were hanged by questions than 
by anything else. Did you ever notice, 
Ricci, the shape of that thing, the ques- 
tion mark? No? It looks like a gallows 
from which something should be hanging! 
No questions, Ricci! I'll tell you what 
you need to know. This villa is mine. I 
wish it wasn’t! I never did like it, on ac- 
count of the hill. The hotel is gayer, and 
I’m nearer the Casino and the tables. I’m 
fond of play, you know. It’s my one 
amusement. You see, I’m getting ready for 
old age. Every woman should have the 
courage to grow old. Thank God, I have 
it—or shall when the day comes!” 

She touched her dyed wig, and a fat, 
girlish smile appeared on the large surface 
of the face she had worn for more than 
sixty years. 

Mr. Ricci had made no attempt to check 
her flow of words. He knew the impossi- 
bility of it. He listened with polite pa- 
tience, hoping to find somewhere in the 
chaff a grain or two of information. 

“Poor Kurokin! To think of his being 
dead and buried! He was like me—he 
couldn’t keep away from the tables. We 
Russians are like that. Of course, I knew 
his family. His mother was an old friend 
of mine. After he had escaped from Rus- 
sia, he looked me up in Rome. Indeed, I 
was glad to see a Kurokin, though I had 
never met this one since he was a little boy. 
He was the only one who escaped. His 
mother was murdered, and his father, the 
general, was shot by the Bolsheviks. Luck- 
ily they had transferred a part of their 
money to Switzerland and Italy, and Kuro- 
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kin managed to smuggle out a fortune in 
jewels. They were his mother’s—she had 
wonderful jewels. And then poor Lamia— 
it’s partly my fault, you know. Kurokin 
met her at my house in Rome. Think of 
it! That girl could have married well, if 
she’d listened to me; but there was the 
prince, and I think she must have gone 
mad. Anyway, the silly fool bolted with 
him. Not that I blame her very much. I 
am still her friend. I know too much about 
life to blame a young girl—and think how 
very young she was—for what has hap- 
pened to her! Moonlight in the Colos- 
seum! A supper somewhere out of our 
world, and something smuggied into the 
wine! Aye, that would be Kurokin’s way, 
for he was a wild devil, wasn’t he? And 
poor Lamia would wake under a strange 
roof—with hell in her heart. Ah, we poor 
women!” 

She sighed. She looked like a simple old 
child, all dimples and wickedness. 

“T don’t know why they couldn’t have 
got married, but that was what they did— 
bolt. Perhaps Kurokin held off; perhaps 
it was Lamia. Of course, I let them have 
the villa; but I knew what would happen. 
Perhaps it was as well they didn’t marry, 
for what difference would it make now? 
They weren’t made for each other. Wolf 
and lamb! Perhaps it is a good thing that 
Kurokin is dead, after all, though of course 
I’m sorry—for I knew his mother. Lamia 
repented soon enough, I dare say. She 
shut herself up here, and Kurokin took to 
wandering — Monte Carlo, anywhere but 
here. That was a silly thing they did! 
Poor Lamia! Now, Ricci, please don’t in- 
terrupt me!” 

Mr. Ricci had been silent throughout, 
but he apologized. 

“T’m afraid it’s partly my fault. And 
then this American—this Mr. Andrew Tor- 
pichen—I fear that’s my fault, too, though 
I always act only for the best. You see, 
when I heard that he was going about with 
Lamia, I thought trouble might come of it. 
Kurokin was not a patient man. I thought 
that if the prince would only come back 
and make it up with Lamia, everything 
would be for the best; so I sent him 
word—” 

Even the experienced Mr. Ricci was 
startled at this amazing confession. The 
padre gave no sign of having heard it. He 
sat motionless, and stared at the floor. 
“Don’t blame me! I did it for the 
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best,” the countess went on, with her wide, 
self-approving smile. “I thought it would 
come out all right, if Lamia and Kurokin 
were reconciled and the American went 
back to wherever Americans come from— 
over there; but it didn’t happen that way.” 

“ No,” agreed Mr. Ricci, “ not quite that 
way. Countess, will you, at last, permit 
me a question?” 

“ Try, Ricci!” 

“ Kurokin told you of a man—an enemy 
of his—a Russian—” 

“ The Bolshevik? Of course, I know all 
about him. Why didn’t you ask me be 
fore? The vile wretch! He was brought 
up on the Kurokin estate. Old General 
Kurokin, you know, was fond of him. Eh! 
Eh! I don’t talk scandal, but it was un- 
derstood he was—well, the general’s own 
son—illegitimate, of course. ‘The general 
pampered him. Then, after all they did 
for him, he was the one who betrayed them. 
A dirty Bolshevik! He led the gang of 
ruffians who murdered Kurokin’s mother, 
and he betrayed his father—gave them up 
to torture and death—think! The general, 
who was really this wretch’s own father! 
It was Prince Paul Kurokin whom he hated 
worst; but Paul escaped with the remnant 
of the family fortune, and half of the vil- 
lain’s vengeance was balked. He followed 
the prince — for the Bolshevists let him 
come abroad to spy for them, and to hunt 
down his own personal enemy. That’s the 
man,” the countess declared vehemently, 
“ who killed poor Kurokin! Don’t be silly, 
Ricci! Who else wanted to kill him—like 
that—like a butcher? That’s the Bolshe- 
vist way. Don’t tell me! Why haven’t 
you arrested him, instead of worrying 
everybody else?” 

“ There is no trace of such a man, coun- 
tess,” Mr. Ricci replied. ‘He has not 
been seen—though we were warned against 
him. The frontiers have been watched with 
unusual vigilance. He never succeeded in 
reaching San Remo. It is impossible! 
There is no evidence that he ever met the 
prince. And even so, where is he now? 
He would have as much trouble in getting 
out of Italy as he would have had to get 
in. I say again that there is absolutely 
no trace of such a man.” 

At that moment there came a blunt 
knock at the door. It opened, and Grazia 
came in. Mr. Ricci looked sharply at the 
intruder, but Grazia, though her eyes were 
lit with excitement, was quite self-possessed. 




























She crossed the floor holding out a small 
packet, roughly wrapped in dirty paper. 

“T just found it,” she said grimly, “ in 
Guido’s room—hidden in his closet.” 

Mr. Ricci rose. He was always quick to 
act when the unexpected happened. 

“ What is it?” he asked quietly. 

Grazia thrust the packet into his hands, 
and then stepped back, her hands on her 
hips, a look of triumph on her broad face. 
_ Mr. Ricci examined the packet as it lay 
in his open hand. He was standing near 
the Countess Louvorsky, and she raised her 
head to look at it. 
“'What’s that filthy thing?” she asked. 
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“T don’t know as yet,” the magistrate 
replied. 

He glanced suspiciously at Grazia. 
Then, with extreme care, he unfolded the 
wrapping of dirty paper, and laid bare a 
blood-stained rag, through which were 
thrust three long, rusty needles. 

The countess shrieked and collapsed in 
her chair. Her fat hands fluttered around 
her throat, and she gasped for breath. 

“What does it mean?” Mr. Ricci cried. 
“ What is it?” 

“My God!” the old woman groaned. 
“My God! The three needles! The 
three needles!” 





BALLADE OF THE GOODNESS OF LIVING 
*Tis good to be born and ’tis good to die; 


‘Tis good to live all the seasons through, 
To throw our caps to the morning sky, 

And to sit and muse in the evening dew; 

To love and to fight and to dare and to do, 
Thriftily make and gayly to spend; 

Tis good to meet, good to bid adieu— 


Life is all good from beginning to end. 


*Twas good to love and all laws defy, 


To win—but to lose, though we never knew, 
Seems better, perhaps, as the years go by; 
Good high impossible dreams to pursue, 
To miss them—perhaps that was better, too, 
For who shall guess what the gods intend? 
Yea, courage and wisdom grew thereby— 


Life is all good from beginning to end. 


Good to riot and ruffle it, to fly high, 


Drink deep, gather roses—entre nous, 
We went the pace, didn’t we, you and I? 
But after the roses good was the rue, 
And after beauty how good the true! 
And this is no sour grapes, perpend— 
Quiet at last, and a pipe with you— 





Life is all good from beginning to end. 


ENVOI 


Prince, we have known it all, we two— 
The rapture and now the rest, old friend, 

The wine of life is a noble brew— 

Life is all good from beginning to end. 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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GUST like a breath of fury racked 
the battered house of Sledgehammer 
Peter Smith. Joists creaked and 

groaned. The whole small structure trem- 
bled. Under the door, where the threshold 
had been splintered when Pete’s guests 
upon a former occasion threw the cookstove 
out to make more room for dancing, there 
came a puff of fine, driven snow. 

“ She’s a humdinger to-night!” said lit- 
tle Gig Flanders, with a shiver. 

He reached for the pitcher of hard cider, 
tuned and tempered with alcohol, that sat 
in the middle of the table. He drank. 
Then he wiped his mouth with his hand, 
and the hand upon his trousers. 

“ She’s a blizzard!” wheezed Joe Gouchy. 

He also reached for the pitcher, with his 
great stomach pressing against the table. 

“Put some more wood in the stove, 
Pete!” Black Mike Bell raised his head 
from between apelike shoulders to speak. 
Painstakingly he shuffled the cards. “ Fill 
her up while I deal.” 

Sledgehammer Pete pushed back his 
chair. He used only his leg muscles to lift 
his body, placing no hand on table or chair 
bottom, although he had taken drink for 
drink with the others through the long eve- 
ning. His lips were firm. The steel blue 
of his eyes was unclouded. 

He stretched out an arm that filled the 
capacious sleeve of his flannel shirt, lifted 
an oak chunk between a thumb and a 
crooked forefinger, kicked aside the flat top 
of the box stove, and dropped it in. Sparks 
and a cloud of smoke soared into the room. 

“ Come on!” exclaimed Flanders jerkily. 
“T’m ten dollars in the hole, and I want 
to get it back!” 

Pete nevertheless returned to his chair 
with deliberation. The fists that had 
earned him his name gathered up his cards 
and fanned them out in silence. 
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It was not surliness, nor even a disincli- 
nation to talk, that kept him silent. It was 
a canon of his meager code, if he could be 
said to have any at all, not to talk unless 
he had something to say. This, and the 
conviction that a man should keep on his 
feet, were the only two points of conduct, 
good or bad, about which he had taken the 
trouble to think during his thirty odd years. 

He had made up his mind to draw to a 
pair of treys, when his quick ear caught a 
sound that was not of the storm, nor from 
any one of the three at the table. It was 
a little human sound, so muffled that it 
escaped the somewhat deadened hearing of 
the others. 

Pete put his cards face down, and lis- 
tened. It came again, louder. He half 
rose. Then the door suddenly opened and 
flapped in the gale, as a form, snow-crusted 
from head to foot, fell into the room. 

“ Hell’s bells!” said Pete. 

He had dragged the stranger in and 
closed the door before the others could get 
up. They leaned over him, peering down, 
while he worked to dig away snow and ice 
from the half covered face. 

“It’s a young un,” whispered Gouchy, 
“Some fool kid!” 

“No, it ain’t,” Flanders told him, with 
a giggle. “It’s a girl, and a darned good- 
looking one, too!” 

So it was. Sledgehammer Pete’ had 
pulled off a knitted cap and released a mass 
of brown curls that framed the wet, pale- 
lipped face of a girl. She was unconscious, 
and on her cheeks were the dead white 
spots that mean the beginning of frostbite. 
Smith peeled away a long, close-fitting 
cloak, and worked grimly at overshoes and 
shoes. 

“Get a pan of snow, one of you rum- 
mies,” he said. ‘“She’s nipped. She’d 
have been froze in ten minutes more.” 
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Black Mike went out. He came back 
white and cursing, but with a tin pan of 
snow. 

“Tt ain’t fit for a dog to be out,” he 
growled, “let alone a human being!” 

With a movement of the arm, Sledgeham- 
mer Pete swept aside, bodily, Gig Fian- 
ders’s attempts to help. Gig’s shoebutton 
eyes fastened upon the girl’s bare feet as 
Smith rubbed and kneaded them with snow. 
Sledgehammer, annoyed, ordered him to 
mix some alcohol and hot water for her. 

Her eyes opened while Pete was working 
at her cheeks; but for minutes they stared 
up at him, out of brown, wide-pupiled 
depths, without seeing. Not until he held 
the steaming drink to her lips did she real- 
ly recover consciousness. Then she strug- 
gled up, striking at his hands. 

“I’ve got to go!” she cried. “Oh, help 
me—please help me!” 

Her terrified gaze roved from one to an- 
other of the four faces that surrounded her. 
Of those four faces only that of Peter Smith 
held her eyes. She seemed to take hold of 
him with a glance—not as a woman takes 
hold of a man to shape him to her desires, 
but as a child takes hold of the strong hand 
of a strong man. 

“ Help me!” she repeated softly. 

Sledgehammer Pete picked up her shoes 
and stockings, and handed them to her. 

“I’ve done what was needed,” he said. 
“You're all right. Take a chair by the 
stove.” 

“Tt isn’t that!” 

She wrung her hands, and made as if to 
get down from the table. Then she remem- 
bered her bare feet, and, with a face blazing 
scarlet, tugged desperately to put on her 
damp footwear. 

Gig Flanders snickered. Joe Gouchy 
heaved himself around in front of her, and 
searched her face with the gossipy curiosity 
that some fat men have. 

“ Who might you be, anyway?” he asked. 

“ Adéle Varney,” she replied. 

She drew back, instinctively turning to- 
ward Smith, and slid down from the table 
on the side toward him. Then she walked 
around to the stove. 

“ Ol Henry Varney’s girl—over Bayport 
way,” volunteered Black Mike. 

She looked up and nodded in silence. 

“ How might you come to be here?” de- 
manded Gouchy. 

“T—” For a moment a torrent of sobs 
choked back her words. “I came to the 
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Bakerville station—on the train—to meet 
some one. He wasn’t there, and—’” 

Joe Gouchy smirked, and winked at 
Flanders. 

“ Here’s us,” he said. 

“ You walked up the mountain road from 
the Bakerville station?” asked Smith. 

“'Yes—the station was closed, and I 
started to look for a house.” 

“Who was you going to meet there?” 
Black Mike Bell sent a staccato oath with 
the question. “ Nobody but a fool kid or 
a drunk would ’a’ got off at Bakerville 
to-night!” 

At his bullying she gave up her last bar- 
rier. The slope of her shoulders as she 
sank lower in her chair, the drooping of 
her head, the very tone in which she spoke, 
told that storm and disappointment, and 
the men in that room where fate had tossed 
her, had beaten her down. 

“T’m going to marry Charley Drew,” 
she said, looking at the floor. “ That is, I 
guess I am. I took the train south to 
Bakerville to fool father. Charley was go- 
ing to meet me there and take me north on 
the sleeper—to Plattsburg. We were to 
get married to-morrow.” 

Joe Gouchy chuckled at the grinning 
Flanders. Even the saturnine mouth of 
Black Mike curled. Sledgehammer Pete 
alone was not amused. 

“'Who’s Drew?” he asked. 

Gig Flanders answered him, with a sneer. 

“ Oh, he’s a kind of dude—goes to pray- 
er meeting so he can take a girl home, and 
don’t drink no licker.” 

“ Well,” said Pete, “ the girl’s got to stay 
here to-night.” 

“ Sure!” agreed Gig. 

“T can’t!” she cried. 

For the moment fright swept away her 
other miseries. 

“It’s stay here or die,” said Sledgeham- 
mer Pete, in a tone that somewhat lessened 
the force of his ultimatum. “ There ain’t 
another house on this side of Crowquill 
Mountain, and you couldn’t get to Baker- 
ville village alive to-night, not even if one 
of us was to go with you.” 

She buried her face in her hands. Then, 
as if she had reached the nadir of her suf- 
fering, and was again upon the upward 
way, she flung her head back and looked 
at Smith out of eyes become steady and 
velvet soft. 

“ All right!” she said. 
obliged to you.” 


“T’m much 
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“You can have the room over this one,” 
he told her, going to get a lamp. “ The 
stovepipe goes through there, and the bed’s 
got plenty of blankets.” 

She gathered up her cloak and followed 
him. The room was Smith’s own, bare but 
clean. He put the lamp down upon a 
wooden-bottomed chair— there was no 
other furniture except the bed—and turned 
to leave. 

“Good night,” 
“ And thank you!” 

Sledgehammer Pete did not answer, for 
the reason that he did not know exactly 
what to say. He had done no more than 
he would have done for any man or beast 
as a matter of course, and he was not used 
to little courtesies. 

Up to that moment he had been mildly 
irritated. Now he was rather pleased with 
her. She had some sand, after all. The 
few women he knew had courage, or the 
appearance of it. Yes—they had courage, 
and some of them the ability to outcurse 
and outdrink a lake boatman. 


‘i 


WHEN Pete entered the kitchen, Black 
Mike was gathering up the cards for a new 
deal. The cider pitcher had been filled 
again—which meant that it had been emp- 
tied again—and the fat, red lips of Joe 
Gouchy were bright from a fresh drink. 
They were as bright as the hard eyes of 
Gig Flanders. 

With Black Mike it was different. As 
always, his face grew dull and slack, but 
not as an indication that his strength was 
less. As he became drunk, he became a 
peril. 

Sledgehammer Pete knew each most in- 
timate trait of the other three, and held 
those traits to be none of his business. 
What was it to him that Black Mike Bell 
had killed a man at the end of a party such 
as this? If Pete could not stand on his 
feet and fight, then he might expect heavy 
heels to tread his face. He could take care 
of himself. If trouble came, it would be 
betwéen Flanders and Bell; for Gig might 
deal from the bottom of the pack to Black 
Mike, deceived by an apparently clouded 
eye. 

The checkers which they used for chips 
grew in front of Smith. Bell’s head sank 
lower between his shoulders, and a scowl 
knotted his forehead. Flanders, and even 
the voluble Gouchy, became silent as they 
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also were caught in the steady drift of luck 
toward Pete. Jokes about the girl, with 
which Gig and Joe Gouchy had at first 
amused themselves, were forgotten now. 

It was Black Mike who broke the ten- 
sion, even as the eyes of Flanders were 
considering whether or not he was far 
enough removed from watchfulness. At 
the winning of a jackpot by Smith, he 
pushed back from the table and struck it a 
blow that set the checkers jigging. He 
cursed, calling upon all the powers he knew 
to deal with his luck. He cursed himself, 
the game of poker, and even the blizzard. 

“You quit playing?” asked Gouchy, 
when Bell began to repeat himself. 

“ Yes! ”» 

, “ Then I quit, too, while I got something 
eft!” 

And Joe, shoving his checkers to Flan- 
ders to cash in, applied himself anew to 
the now many times refilled pitcher. 

“Maybe I better lay off myself,” said 
Flanders. 

Reluctantly, as banker, he drew forth a 
wad of dirty bills and gathered in the chips. 
Under the unwinking eyes of Sledgehammer 
Pete, he paid in full. Then he leaned back 
in his chair, leering, and said words that 
were as an electric spark to the mine al- 
ready laid and waiting. 

“ Who gets the girl?” 


II 


WitHovut doubt, in the back of the 
minds of Gouchy and Black Mike, there 
had already been thoughts of this nature. 
The mind of Sledgehammer Pete, however, 
had been a blank in the matter. He very 
seldom thought of more than one thing at 
atime. Up to that instant the object of his 
concentration had been poker. Now it had 
become the girl; but he did not speak first. 

“ Me—I guess I’m willing!” grinned 
Gouchy. 

Black Mike Bell rose up and stood, rock 
like, upon his thick legs. He had a strate- 
gic position, with no one between his back 
and the wall, and a chair easy to hand. 

“T get her!” he growled, as his dead 
eyes half closed. , 

The glance that Gig Flanders gave him 
denied this, but the little man did not say 
anything in contradiction. He did not 
even shift in his chair, but Smith saw his 
right hand move slightly toward a pocket. 
It would be like Flanders to carry a knife 
for fighting purposes. 
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Sledgehammer Pete cleared his throat 
and spoke. 

“'To-morrow’s coming,” he said. “ This 
girl has got a feller, and a family. Do you 
all want to have to go into the woods, and 
stay there?” 

“Bah!” Joe Gouchy snapped his fin- 
gers. “I'll take her up to my place and 
keep her there all winter. Nobody see her 
come here!” 

.. Sledgehammer Pete’s objection had not 

been convincing, and he knew it. Some 
silent voice within had told him that the 
girl should be allowed to go in peace, he 
did not know why. 

* Let’s deal a hand all around, to see,” 
said Flanders, and he reached for the cards. 

“ No! ” 

Black Mike reached out a paw and 
cuffed the pack into a fluttering shower. 

The cards settled over the table and floor. 
The tin clock on the shelf behind the stove 
ticked away a score of seconds. A blast 
set the windows rattling. 

The hand of Gig Flanders came creeping 
out of his pocket with an almost imper- 
ceptible movement. When it was free and 
clear, his thumb pressed the spring of a big 
clasp knife, and a five-inch blade snapped 
back and locked. 

Black Mike Bell swung the chair over his 
head. It came down in a sweeping, well 
struck blow that was calculated to catch 
Flanders whichever way he dodged. It 
would have put him ten feet away, if it 
had landed; but Gig dropped forward, cat- 
like, upon his stomach; and catlike he rose 
up, with the knife blade driving home in 
the exposed side of Black Mike Bell. 

The force of the blow carried them both 
staggering against the door. Flanders 
leaped away. The chair dropped from the 
grasp of Black Mike, and his knees buckled 
under him. It was not necessary for little 
Gig Flanders to strike again. 

As Flanders jumped back, he had half 
turned, so that he could command a view 
of them all—the dying man and the two 
living. 

Joe Gouchy was standing up now, with 
a drawn and serious look upon his fat face. 
He held a sizable stick of stove wood in 
each hand, and he also was placed so that 
he could watch the others. 

Sledgehammer Pete had not moved from 
the chair where he sat with his iron hands 
resting upon the edge of the table. 

He saw a little movement of Gig Flan- 
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ders’s head in his direction, and he read 
that movement as easily as if it had been 
large print. It conveyed to Gouchy an in- 
vitation to combine for the finishing of 
him, Pete Smith, before they settled their 
own contest. 

It was clever work on the part of Gig. 
He could offer to let the cards decide be- 
tween him and Gouchy, still retaining the 
possibility of being able to stab the other 
men in the back if he lost. 

Joe Gouchy accepted with his eyes. 
Then Sledgehammer Pete did the thing he 
had determined to do at the right moment. 
He lifted the- table, rushed it forward as 
an improvised shield, and with it over- 
whelmed Gouchy, driving him backward 
over the stove. 

Pete spun lightly upon the ball of one 
foot, and with the same movement he 
kicked. His leg was longer than the stab- 
bing arm of Gig Flanders. His heavily 
shod foot sank into the stomach of the 
little man and stretched him, sick and 
twitching, among the scattered cards. 

Then Smith turned upon Gouchy, and 
met him as he was coming on with a swing- 
ing club. For that Pete cared little. The 
blow grazed his head and smashed down 
upon his shoulders. He grinned a little as 
he drove his fist into the face that sprang 
to meet it. Half a dozen times he struck, 
each time with the sound of a cracking 


Sledgehammer Pete stood in the middle 
of the room, and considered the three fallen 
men. Two of them still held possibilities 
of danger, but Bell was dead. Pete took a 
snarl of rope from a closet, and with it 
tied Flanders and Gouchy. Then he 
dragged all three out of the way, and set 
the table back in its accustomed place. 

Again he stood in the middle of the 
room, and meditated. He lifted his head 
toward the cracked and blackened ceiling. 
Up there was the girl. 

He took a drink of cider. Slowly, with 
his head half bowed, he mounted the stairs 
and turned the knob of her door. 

The lamp had been turned low, so that 
its small circle of radiance covered only a 
limited area. It touched and dwelled gently 
upon Adéle Varney, who knelt beside the 
bed with her head buried in a pillow. At 
the sound of the opening door she looked 
up, so that the light played full upon her 
face. It flowed through her tangled curls, 
and they became a misty aura. Her eyes 














met steadily the gaze of Sledgehammer 
Pete. 

He stood still. An emotion took hold of 
him. It was an emotion which was able 
to dispossess all those of the night, even to 
the latest of them all. 

He knew this emotion well, but it was 
rare enough with him, and hitherto he had 
never known it in connection with a wom- 
an. To him it had come when he stood at 
sunrise upon some high granite outcrop, 
and looked over the blue, billowing vast- 
ness of the mountains; or in the whisper- 
ing night, when he gazed up at the bright 
myriads which he had heard were other 
worlds. 

“By God!” breathed Sledgehammer 
Pete. “ If anybody touches you, I'll smash 
him!” 

He went back down the stairs. 


IV 


BeroreE the late winter dawn came, 
Smith had removed the two living men and 
the dead man to another room, and had 
done his rough best to set the kitchen in 
order. When the girl had been looked 
after, he would kick Gouchy and Flanders 
out, and would make them take Black 
Mike Bell with them. It was directly 
against the right conduct of the mountains 
to call in the sheriff. If he came, that 
would be another matter. 

Pete ate breakfast. Then he fried more 
salt pork and potatoes, and went up to the 
girl’s room and knocked. 

“ Breakfast is all ready,” he said. “I’m 
alone, so you needn’t be afraid to come 
down and eat.” 

She followed him to the kitchen and sat 
in the place he indicated. He saw that her 
eyes were dark-ringed, and that she was 
pale; but, however little she had slept, 
there had come back to her the natural 
strength of the country-bred girl. 

i You fought for me last night,” she 
said. 

Pete Smith felt the blood surge to his 
face. He was confronted by his first in- 
tricate problem of the false and the true. 
He rubbed the ear that had been raked by 
Joe Gouchy’s club. as he sought for an 
answer. 

“ Well,” he replied slowly, “ the others 
started it.” 

“T shall tell Charley what you did!” 
She smiled up at him gratefully. “ I must 
find Charley to-day.” 
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Sledgehammer Pete sat down with a sud- 
denness that threatened his chair. He had 
forgotten all about this Charley Drew. 
Now Pete realized that he had saved her 
for another man—saved her from a wolf 
and a pig, and from himself, in order that 
she might belong to Drew. 

Drew was a housebroken man, and prob- 
ably spent the good daylight hours under 
a roof. If Pete let the girl go, he would 
never see her again. 

Here another emotion entered into the 
soul of Sledgehammer Pete, and this time 
it was something new, and something bigger 
than anything he had ever known. He 
did not know in words that love gives and 
lust takes, but he did feel that the girl 
must be happy. It would run a knife into 
him, as the knife had gone into Black Mike, 
to see her suffer. He wanted her to have 
what she wanted. He did not understand | 
how it could be Drew. Any one of the 
women whom Pete knew would have been 
his for that fight alone. It was queer! 

“ T’ll go get Charley Drew for you,” said 
Pete, and he went about getting ready. 
“You’d better stay here. I don’t know 
where I’ll find him, and your father might 
be looking for you.” 


V 


It was at the Bakerville station that he 
found Drew. Pete recognized him by the 
inquiries the young man was making of the 
agent. He got him outside with a wink 
and a nod, and they stood upon the plat- 
form, not yet clear of the blizzard drifts, 
and looked each other over. 

Sledgehammer Pete saw a man some- 
what younger than himself, clad in a long, 
fur-lined coat and a sealskin cap. Drew’s 
lips were thin, and his eyes were cold with 
the coldness of men who, for instance, keep 
a store and refuse to trust a man for a sack 
of flour in winter time. This was no trifler 
who would fool with Adéle Varney, but not 
in a hundred years could Smith have called 
him friend. 

“ Miss Varney, she’s up at my place,” 
he said. 

“ Your place?” snapped Drew. “ Where’s 
that, and who are you?” 

“T’m Pete Smith, from Crowquill. She 
got caught in the blizzard last night, and 
most froze.” 

“ She ought to have known better than 
to come out! I did. The sensible thing 
was to wait.” 
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“ Well,” said Pete, “I don’t call it sen- 
sible to fall in love, but folks do. You’d 
better come along with me and get her. I 
was looking for you, and I brought an 
extry pair of snowshoes.” 

“ All right,” agreed Drew. 

From then until they reached Smith’s 
weather-beaten, half buried house Charles 
Drew did not speak. He made heavy going 
of it, with his long coat and the softness 
of the new snow, but at least he forbore 
to complain. 

The door opened to them almost before 
they had had time to kick off their snow- 
shoes, and Adéle, joyous, laughing, stood 
upon the broken threshold with her arms 
held out to Drew. 

“ Charley!” she cried. “ Oh, I’m so glad 
you’ve come!” 

In silence he stepped into the room and 
held her at arm’s length. He held her by 
the shoulders, and searched her eyes. He 


searched them until the light died out of 
them, and in its place came a questioning. 
“ Adéle,” said Drew, “I want to know 
just what happened.” 
She backed away from him then, her 
arms hanging at her sides; but she told him 


how she had come to the house, and how 
Peter Smith had fought for her. 

Drew, when she had finished, turned to 
Sledgehammer Pete and looked him up and 
down speculatively. 

“ What have you got to say?” he asked. 

“ T say,” Pete told him, with anger rising 
like a mountain stream in spring, “ that 
you’d ought to be hamstrung for not being 
at Bakerville station last night, come hell 
or high water!” 

“ Nobody but a crazy man would have 
got off a train there last night, with the 
station closed. What I want is the truth 
about this. I don’t see any signs of a fight. 
It looks mighty queer to me that Adéle 
should get ’way up here, when Bakerville 
village is nearer to the station!” 
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“Was you out at all last night?” asked 
Pete. 

“ Of course not!” 

“ All right, then! You don’t know that 
a man couldn’t see six feet ahead of him.” 

“ Well, what about this story of a fight?” 

“T can prove that—” 

“Stop!” Adéle Varney struck Pete’s 
arm with her clenched fist. “ You won’t 
prove anything! He’ll believe me now, or 
he’ll never have another chance! At home 
they know me, thank God!” 

Drew ran his tongue between his thin 
lips and wetted them. His jaw muscles 
twitched, and the pupils of his eyes reduced 
themselves to mere points. Sledgehammer 
Pete knew that he did not believe, and 
never would. He knew that the man was 
calculating and weighing the value of the 
girl. 
“Smith,” said Drew, at length, “can 
you keep still about this—if it’s worth your 
while?” 

Up to that hour Sledgehammer Pete had 
always thought rather ill of himself, ex- 
cept as a fighter. Now a great and clean 
feeling filled him so that he seemed like to 
burst with it. His head snapped up and 
his iron fists clenched. 

“ Get out of here!” he roared. 
ain’t fit to touch her!” 

Drew made the mistake of trying to 
speak. Pete caught him by the fur collar 
of his coat with one hand, opened the door 
with the other, and hurled him into the 
snow. Then he turned back and faced the 
girl, standing against the door to prevent 
the possibility of Drew tempting him again. 

“I’m going to take you home,” he said. 

“ Ves! »”» 

She smiled at him. 

“T’ll leave you before we get in sight of 
your house.” 

“No!” The smile in her eyes grew deep- 
er. “ You'll go all the way! Father likes 
a man like you!” 


“ You 





THE SONG OF THE CHARITABLE PLUTOCRAT 


Or this world’s goods so much I own 
That plutocratic I have grown; 

I have the hills, the sun, the dew, 
And, best of all my treasures, you! 
I’m very sorry for the poor, 

But I won't give them ail my store; 
I'll share the hills, the sun, the dew, 
But I shall keep sole claim to you! 


Mary Carolyn Davies 
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THE STORY OF A PAINTER, HIS MODEL, AND THEIR PICTURE 


HE iridescent stream of models that 
had flowed through Neilsen’s life 
meant no more to him than his pal- 

ette, his easel, his colors. The big, blond 
artist was always impersonally courteous 
to them, just as he was impersonally cour- 
teous to the society matrons who tried to 
lionize him. Men found him a delightful 
friend, but women—they found him not 
at all. His work was his love. 

One summer he and Hendricks had a 
shack in Maine together. They painted 
the sea and the rocks and the coast. They 
hired some fisher folk to pose for them. 

One of Neilsen’s sketches—a girl in 
coarse, dark clothes, looking at the sea— 
turned out rather well. Hendricks predict- 
ed greatness for the finished product; but 
Neilsen said he didn’t intend to finish it. 
He had a different idea. 

“T don’t want to do a stupid figure in a 
sea setting,” he said. “ I want to do a girl 
—a gay young girl, in a bright blue shift, 
poised on that rock, with arms outstretched 
to the water—youth challenging the sea. 
Only a very young thing dares to challenge 
an old, wise, cruel thing like the sea, you 
know. The rest of us know better.” 

Hendricks nodded. 

“ She must be not only young, but beau- 
tiful, and extremely gay. A dancing pose, 
no heavier than a snowflake. Abandon— 
absolutely. There’s nothing like youth, 
Hendricks! It comes once, slips—and is 
gone. Nor saint nor science can bring it 
back; and that’s what I want to catch.” 

Hendricks nodded again, and grinned at 
Neilsen’s “ poetry.” 

“T can do it, too. The figure must be 
all blue and white lightness — crystalline, 
yet soft, too—the height of innocent gay- 
ety. A light brunette, I think, for I’ve set 
my heart on a certain bright, dark blue for 
the draperies—a barbaric blue.” 

“In other words, you want a Broadway 
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model, Class A, type so-and-so, to pose 
on a slippery rock on the Maine coast. 
Well, it can’t be done. Pickings are too 
good in New York. You’d have to be a 
millionaire!” 

“T know that,” Neilsen sighed; “ but 
I’m going to do it, somehow. The bright- 
est of blue seas—the lightest of blue girls. 
I want to call it ‘ Challenge.’ If I succeed, 
you won’t be able to tell which one of them 
is going to win out.” 

“The old, wise, cruel thing always 
wins!” 

Neilsen paid no attention to the cynic. 

“T’ll do several studies of this girl here, 
facing the way I want. I can refer to 
them for light.” 

He set to work. He made careful 
sketches of the sea, also, for he had de- 
cided to paint the real picture entire in his 
New York studio. Then he was eager to 
go back to the city. 

Hendricks wanted him to stay. There 
were some girls staying up the coast a little 
way who were willing to make things pleas- 
ant for two unattached men. 

Neilsen snorted at that. The only girl 
he could think about was the spirit of youth 
in a blue shift. He arrived in New York 
at the end of August. 

He interviewed several models immedi- 
ately. One was too blond. One was too 
statuesque. One had lovely, childish fea- . 
tures, and the right coloring, but she 
couldn’t hold a dancing pose. She was a 
good-natured girl, and tried to help him. 

“Why don’t you try Aimée? She’s had 
ballet work, and she’s a medium brunette. 
She’s broke now, too.” 

“Why is she broke?” 

“‘ She was with a musical road show this 
summer, but they didn’t take her on again 
when they signed them up for winter.” 

“Why didn’t they sign her up?” 

The girl shrugged. 
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“Too many parties after the show, I 
guess.” 

“ What do I want of her, then, if she’s 
not steady? I’m looking for a model to 
pose for me alone for several weeks—pos- 
sibly months. I'll pay her well, but she 
can’t cut up on the job.” 

“Oh, Aimée’ll be all right now. The 
wind’s out of her sails. She'll be a regular 
dray horse for a long time.” 

Neilsen frowned. 

“T ought not to have told you this, if 
you’re going to be hard on her. I have a 
lot of sympathy for Aimée. She’s had a 
raw deal handed her. Her father’s in Sing 
Sing. Shot her mother. There was an- 
other man. You can’t expect a girl to come 
up like a lily with a start like that, can 
you? Aimée isn’t a bad sort, honestly.” 

“ Well, you might send her around,” as- 
sented Neilsen doubtfully. 

He fussed about for the rest of the day. 
He caught up with his correspondence, and 
supplemented his janitress’s sketchy clean- 
ing by digging out corners. At times, Neil- 
sen took pride in his housekeeping. 

He didn’t want to start painting until he 
could begin studies for “ Challenge.” He 
didn’t want to fritter away on anything 
else the fine eagerness that held him. 

The studio looked neat and bare. When 
he was working, it was different—he threw 
things everywhere. He didn’t keep a social 
studio. He never gave teas. No woman 
had ever set foot in it, save those tools of 
trade, the models. 

II 


THAT evening Aimée came. 

He knew at once that he wanted her. 
She was dressed as thousands of flappers 
were dressed that summer, in a short white 
skirt and a colored, low-necked sweater. 
It was a blue sweater—not the shade he 
had in mind for the picture, but sufficiently 
like it to make him sure that she would 
suit the right blue. Her face was adorably 
childish. 

“ Bab said you wanted a model.” 

“TI do. Will you stand over there by 
the window, please? Take off your hat. 
Turn, so that I can get the profile. Raise 
your arms.” 

Aimée did as she was told, and something 
else—she poised on the toes of one foot, 
and didn’t wabble. It looked to be natural 
grace, but Neilsen knew it was largely the 
muscle control of dance technique. 
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“ That will do.” 

He was exulting inwardly. Her hair 
wasn’t bobbed, thank God! It was brown 
and blowy. Her eyes were gray, and 
looked unnaturally large, because of the 
mascara on her lashes. He would make 
her leave that off. The features were the 
thing—eager, young. Her color wasn’t as 
high as he wished. Aside from the mascara, 
she had had sense enough to use no make- 
up. Her skin was cream-smooth. 

“ Sit down, please. Now listen—I don’t 
want to hire any model who won’t stay 
until I’m finished.” 

“T see. Ill be steady, all right.” 

“ And I don’t want her to work for any 
one else. I’ll pay her so well that she won’t 
need to. She must rest a lot, and take 
brisk walks, and eat beefsteak, and drink 
milk. Your color ought to be better.” 

Aimée fidgeted, then giggled. 

“Would I have to go to bed at eight 
o'clock?” 

Neilsen raised his chin. 

“ Tf nec y 

Then they talked about pay, and he of- 
fered her sixty dollars a week. She was 
startled, and didn’t try to conceal it. 

“It’s cert’nly awf’ly kind of you, Mr. 
Neilsen!” 

“ Not kind at all. I expect you to take 
care of your health for me. It’s just busi- 
ness.” He did smile, however, his kind, 
impersonal smile. “ Can you start to-mor- 
row at nine?” 

She promised, and tripped away. 

Neilsen was pleased with himself. He 
went across the hall, banged at Adam 
Beith’s door, and dragged him away from 
his etchings. They went to the Brevoort 
to dine. He told Beith about Aimée. 

“T know the girl.” Adam _ blinked 
through his glasses. “ My young nephew 
has a studio in the Charington. I saw her 
there once. A beautiful child!” 

“Not only looks young, but is young,” 
exulted Neilsen. ‘“ Seventeen. Hear any- 
thing about her?” 

The Scotsman laughed. 

“Only that she runs true to form, I’m 
afraid. Too much night life!” 

Neilsen scowled. 

“The usual complaint! Well, I’ve en- 
gaged her to work solely for me, and if her 
word’s any good—” 

“ Word—word! Has a butterfly a word? 
Look for the worst, man; in you won’t pe 
disappointed.” 











“ She can’t fail me. I’ve a feeling that 
she can’t.” 

“ Ah, well, well, don’t borrow trouble. 
Perhaps she won’t.” 


HI 


AmeéE came at nine o’clock the next 
morning, and they set to work at once. 
Neilsen told her to rest when she felt the 
need of it, as he was apt to forget. 

She held the pose extremely well, he 
found. Apparently she had no nerves. He 
made line drawings of her head, her hand, 
her foot. At eleven he told her to go and 
take a brisk walk, eat a good lunch, and 
come back at one. She could rest on the 
studio couch, if she wished; but he thought 
it would be better if she stayed out in the 
air. 

He “himself followed no such program. 
He brooded over the sketches until she re- 
turned. He was delighted with his begin- 
ning. He told himself that he would make 
a more thorough study of her than he had 
ever done before. He would paint her in 
a thousand poses, if need be, before he set 
brush to the real picture. 

That afternoon he made a figure draw- 
ing. Her body was immature, but it was 
what he wanted—young and thin, but not 
too thin. Again he adjured her to walk and 
eat, and to rest a lot before to-morrow. He 
wasn’t afraid of her overeating, for she 
hadn’t an ounce of spare flesh. 

Thus the work went on. Aimée came 
punctually and behaved perfectly. She 
never seemed to be tired. She never com- 
plained. Her color improved. 

Neilsen questioned her about her diet, 
and found that she was eating chops and 
steak, and drinking milk. Beyond that, he 
seldom talked to her. It wasn’t his way. 
She was one of his tools, to be treated with 
care—that was all. 

One day he brought in an armful of blue 
silk stuffs. Aimée squealed over them. 
One length that she admired—and that he 
rejected—he gave her. She said she was 
going to make a party dress of it. 

“ Just straight, with straps, and a gir- 
dle,” she explained. 

“ All right; but no late parties, mind! 
You’re just beginning to get the color I 
want you to have.” 

She pouted a little, but he ignored that, 
and went on trying the effect of the various 
blues against her. Finally he chose the 


one he would use. It was bluer than the 
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sky in high, cold altitudes—an exotic blue 
sometimes found in Chinese embroidery. 

He folded the rest, to be returned to the 
dealer. Aimée wrapped up the length he 
had given her. 

A month passed, and the studio became 
filled with studies of the girl. Neilsen-was 
anxious to begin the final piece, but he held 
himself back. He wanted the drawing of 
her to be second nature to him. 

One morning, as he tried a profile with 
her chin at a different angle, he saw that 
there were rings under her eyes. 

“ Been wearing the new gown, haven’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, and it’s grand! 
fell for it.” 

He went on painting. Suddenly her pose 
collapsed. She tried to capture it again, 
and wabbled. 

“You aren’t well. Let’s stop.” 

If she had been ill from legitimate rea- 
sons, she would have accepted his offer of 
a rest; but she braced herself. 

“T’m all right, I tell you!” 

Then Neilsen understood. 

“You'd better go home to bed,” he said, 
throwing down his brush. 

Without a word, she went out to the 
dressing room. When she came back, 
ready for the street, she was very meek. 

“ Shall I come back after lunch?” 

“ No—not till to-morrow.” 

He didn’t turn around. She opened 
the door to go. A panic came to him. 
She might not come back to-morrow! 

“ Aimée!” 

“ Yes, Mr. Neilsen?” 

“I didn’t mean to be cross. I was dis- 
appointed—that’s all. You won’t fail me 
in the morning, will you? If you aren’t up 
to it, telephone me.’ 

“Of course I won't fail you.” A tear 
rolled over one of her lids. She twisted 
about, and swallowed. “I—I’m awf'ly 
sorry, Mr. Neilsen, but—but I hadn’t had 
any fun in God knows how long, and—you 
see, Hortense’s friend has a college chum 
in town, and—and we went out to a place 
to dance, and—lI had a little too much to 
drink.” 

Neilsen said nothing. His ideas on such 
things were a generation back. He didn’t 
want to discuss it with her. At the same 
time, it rather touched him to have her 
admit it. 

“ Well, please don’t do it again,” he said 
finally. 
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“T was afraid you’d let me go for good, 
if you found out.” 

“ For good!” He swept a hand in the 
direction of the sketches. “ Do you think 
Id let you go now, after making all those?” 

“I’m awf’ly glad! I told that fellow 
those high balls had a terrible kick.” 

“ Have you another date with him?” 

“ Y-yes, but it’s for Saturday night, and 
we don’t work Sundays. Anyhow, I'll be 
careful.” 

Neilsen sighed. 

When she had gone, he sat down and 
stared around. Hundreds of sketches of 
that girl! Any one of them was salable 
as it stood. He knew they were good. 
Beautiful, lithe young Aimée! He was 
putting her into the best work he had ever 
done. He hoped, modestly, to immortalize 
her a little; and she could go out and drink 
too many high balls with somebody’s col- 
lege chum! 

He felt a destructive mood descending 
upon him. He feared that mood; so he 
turned his back on the studio, clapped on 
his hat, and went out. He had a vague 
idea of going off somewhere to think. 

He took the subway to One Hundred 
and Twenty-Fifth Street, and ferried to 
New Jersey. He rode on a trolley car to 
the top of the Palisades. Leaving the high- 
way, he scrambled down the cliff and 
through undergrowth until he came to a 
comfortable ledge of rock. 

Here he sat down and lighted his pipe. 
The October woods, the mild air, softened 
him. There was a violet-gold haze over the 
Hudson and Manhattan. 

He was an artist, he told himself — an 
artist of worth. He had worked hard. If 
he should die to-day, his loss would be 
mourned in circles that he admired. Some 
of his work, he thought, would live. 

And now he was doing his best. He 
knew it. It was one of those things a man 
is sure of—like his mother; yet, in doing 
this, he was dependent on a brainless little 
butterfly. 

He couldn’t go on with “ Challenge ” 
without Aimée. If he should take another 
model now, all the work would have to be 
done over; and he couldn’t do it over. 

He could never find another model like 
Aimée. Her beauty had become a part of 
him. He had done her in every pose, with 
every medium he could command. He 
hadn’t the slightest personal interest in her, 
yet she was a part of his life. Damned 
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queer, how steel could be yoked to a 
feather! 

He thought of her side of the question. 
Bab had said that Aimée had grown up 
under a cloud. She had no schooling. She 
had no intellect. Her best sphere of use- 
fulness, aside from posing, would be to 
marry some nice, stupid boy, and raise ba- 
bies; but beautiful Broadway models do 
not have to take up with steady, stupid 
boys. There are too many brilliant youths, 
of money or “ family,” ready to give them 
a good time. 

What would the end be for her? Not 
nice, he thought. She could go on posing, 
using make-up more and more freely, for 
some years. For figure work she could go 
on indefinitely. Then—no, the end would 
not be nice. 

No brains! No sense! A feather! Yet 
he, a man of steel worth, was dependent on 
her. 

It did him good to think it over out there 
in the woods, even if he came to no con- 
clusion. He realized that he had been 
working indoors too steadily. 


IV 


THE next morning Aimée was beautifully 
penitent. She looked tired, however. He 
wondered if she ever got a real healthy 
outing. 

“ Ever go picnicking, Aimée?” he asked 
her. 

“T went on an automobile picnic one 
Sunday in August.” 

“H-m! With thermos bottles, and a 
past-midnight ride down Broadway, eh?” 

“ Why, how did you know?” 

Neilsen smiled. 

“ Will you go on a fresh-air picnic with 
me next Sunday? Oh, I forgot—you have 
a Saturday evening engagement.” 

“T’m not going to keep that date, Mr. 
Neilsen. I called that fellow up. I got to 
thinking, you were so decent not to bawl 
me out—and what if I didn’t get around 
here all right Monday? But I didn’t know 
you ever went out with a model.” 

“TI don’t. It ‘ll be like going out with 
your father.” 

“ Not like going out with my father, it 
won’t! You prob’ly heard about my old 
man.” 

“T’m sorry I said that. I mean that a 
fresh-air tramp in the woods will do you 
good. I'll take a lunch, and there’ll be cof- 
fee in the thermos bottle.” 














Aimée laughed. 
“Oh, you’re so funny, Mr. Neilsen!” 
“Do I understand that you accept?” 


“Sure! I'd love to go.” 

Afterward, he had his qualms. How 
could he keep her from attaching senti- 
mental interest to the excursion? And if 
she didn’t, her mates would. She would 
tell them. She might even boast. Many 
artists met their models socially, he knew. 

Well, the thing was done. He was go- 
ing picnicking with a seventeen-year-old 
girl. How Adam Beith would laugh! 

He packed a lunch of sandwiches, none 
too dainty, but nourishing, and brewed a 
quart of coffee, adding plenty of cream and 
sugar to the thermos bottle. He was to 
meet Aimée at the ferry. 

She looked the youngest thing on earth. 
He wished she hadn’t worn a silk dress. 
Her small black velvet hat made her look 
still younger, by its sophistication. She 
had on French-heeled slippers. 

They scrambled about the woods for a 
time; but the French heels were no good 
for that, and she seemed relieved when they 
came to the ledge of rock that he had found 
the other day. Neilsen tried to talk, but 
they had nothing to talk about. They ate 
their lunch, reserving half for later, and 
he produced a popular magazine he had 
bought in the ferry house. She seized upon 
that eagerly. 

She sat facing the river, her knees drawn 
up to her chin, poring over the pictures of 
movie actresses. He wanted to sketch her 
in a new light and a new scene; but he 
hadn’t brought her out here to pose. He 
kept his hand away from his pencil, and 
watched her. 

After a time she flung the magazine 
down petulantly. She had none of that 
tenderness which the lover of books be- 
stows on the meanest printed page. 

“Oh, but a person gets tired reading!” 


she yawned. “ The little old town looks 
good from here, don’t it?” 
“ Ves.” 


“Tt’s a great town. I’d hate to have to 
leave it. I’ve had some good times there, 
all right! I tell you, I was homesick for 
it when I was out on the road; but I guess 
it wouldn’t miss me any.” 

“Oh, yes, it would! It’s the art center 
of the country, you know.” 

“T never trail much with artists, Mr. 
Neilsen. They’re either—you know—or 
else they’re like you, and let us alone.” 
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“*T don’t mean that. I mean that you’re 
doing such a service for art.” 

She turned around and grinned. 

“ Go on! ” 

“ Think of the pictures that give pleasure 
to people. They all had to have models, 
except the landscapes. An artist couldn’t 
learn to paint without a model.” 

Aimée was silent. 

“ Didn’t you ever think of it in that 
way? You give something to art that no 
one else can—your beauty. You think of 
it as just earning your living, and so it is— 
just as the money I receive for pictures is 
my living; but it’s more than that.” 

“T had an artist talk that way once be- 
fore to me. He was drunk. I didn’t take 
no stock in it; but you—my God, you'll 
have me throwing bouquets at myself 
next!” 

“ Throw all you like; but remember, it 
isn’t just for me—it’s for art. You'll be 
posing for other serious work, too—pictures 
that will be finer than mine, I don’t doubt.” 

“You talk so queer, it scares me—as if 
I had a—a duty!” 

“T’m not sure but you have; but after 
a few years I’d like to see you marry some 
nice fellow, and settle down.” 

Aimée squared her shoulders, and shook 
her head hard. 

“Not for mine! I saw all the married 
life I want to before I left home!” 

“ But what will you do?” 

“I can take care of myself!” 

“ But, child—” 

“T should worry about the future! I'll 
manage.” 

“ You can’t go at things that way, Aimée. 
You’ve got to have some plan.” 

“That girl in ‘ Challenge ’—has she a 
plan?” 

“Nonsense! That’s different.” Yet he 
knew it wasn’t different. “ Well, anyway, 
don’t forget that you have a mission now, 
and a fine one. Shall we eat the rest of - 
our lunch?” 

“Say, I want to get your sermon 
straight. Am I doing a—a service for you, 
or for ‘ Challenge ’?” 

“ For art.” 

“ For ‘ Challenge,’ you mean.” 

And because he saw that she liked the 
concrete, he let it go at that. 


V 


On the whole, Neilsen was rather pleased 
with the excursion. The girl had breathed 















pure air perforce, and perhaps she had 
found a mental peg to tie to; but her utter 
lack of intellectual compensations made 
him uneasy. How long could she remain 
steady? 

He had better get at his final canvas. 
He was ready for it now. 

It went fast. He knew his subject so 
perfectly that he didn’t have to strain for 
effect. Hendricks, looking over his shoul- 
der, whistled. A too gay sea, with a hint 
of malice under its joy. The girl in blue, 
laughing, daring the mocker. The canvas 
measured three and a half by four feet. 

But Neilsen wasn’t quite satisfied. He 
didn’t know why. The girl was gay and 
confident. The sea was gay and confident. 
What more did he want? 

“It’s almost done, isn’t it?” Aimée 
asked. 

She took great interest in the work. She 
had never before posed so long for one 
thing. 

“T suppose it is,” Neilsen said. “ Then 
what, for you?” 

She shrugged, and flung out her arms in 
a yearning gesture. 

“ Then, for me—one—good—time! One 
of Hortense’s friends is going to give us a 
house party. They’re holding it up, wait- 
ing for me to get done here. It’s a swell 
place, fifty miles up the river, with a dance 
hall and a billiard room and a wine cellar. 
The fellow’s mother is in England, and the 
servants are away on their vacation.” 

“ You’re too young for such parties.” 

“ Well, I’ve got to do something, haven’t 
I? You can’t say I haven’t been steady 
lately.” 

“ You’ve been an angel.” 

“ Yes—a jack-in-the-box angel, ready to 
bust out!” 

The day came soon when Neilsen de- 
clared that he could do no more to the pic- 
ture. He wasn’t satisfied, but he could do 
no more. The sea was well enough—he 
could see that; but the girl—was her con- 
fidence slightly superficial, where he had 
intended it supreme? It must be the chal- 
lenge of ignorance—for what else would 
challenge the sea?—but it must be abso- 
lute, and he hadn’t made it so. There was 
a hint of Aimée’s own cynicism in his girl. 

He wheeled the easel to the far end of 
the room, and pushed everything else to 
one side. Aimée, still in the blue drapery, 
clasped her hands. 

“Tt sort of makes me think of church, 
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Mr. Neilsen, up there in the end of the 
room. I could get down and worship it, 
honestly!” 

“T think I have prayed to it right 
along,” said the artist, smiling. “I have 
prayed to it to be good work.” 

“Ts it art, Mr. Neilsen?” 

“T hope so, but it isn’t all I wanted it 
to be.” 

Aimée looked puzzled. She gazed at it 
several seconds longer. 

“ And now you’re finished with me!” 

“ Yes—finished.” 

She ran out to change her costume. 

“T want to thank you a thousand times, 
Aimée,”” he said seriously, when she re- 
turned. “ Use me as a reference. You've 
been a good child.” He forced a jocose 
tone. He was feeling a bit blue at the pros- 
pect of losing her. “ When does the won- 
derful house party begin?” 

“To-morrow. We're going to motor 
out. Some time, we’ll have!” 

“You ought not to go, Aimée. Well, do 
be careful.” 

They shook hands, laughing a little. 
Then she tripped away. 


VI 


NEILSEN had a strange, empty, let-down 
feeling that afternoon. The picture was 
done. Every one said it was good. It was 
good, only— 

But no doubt he was foolish to be dis- 
satisfied. He cleaned his brushes, and de- 
cided to go out for the rest of the day. 

He hunted up Hendricks, and dragged 
him away from the book manuscript he was 
perusing, preparatory to illustrating it. 
Hendricks had a small car. They drove 
out through Yonkers, and up the river. 

The passive exercise was soothing to 
Neilsen. He listened with half an ear to 
Hendricks’s talk. He was receptive to the 
late October landscape and the tonic air. 
The flat, let-down feeling departed. 

They dined at an inn, and drove home 
in the early evening. When they were 
within a few blocks of the studio, they 
heard fire engines. Presently they found 
the crowd so large that they had to park 
the car and proceed on foot. 

Then they saw that it was Neilsen’s 
building that was burning. It was a five- 
story studio apan ‘ent house of cream- 
colored brick. 

A choking, sodden rage filled Neilsen. 
The injustice of it! His best work! All 
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his patient, inspired labor! Hendricks’s 
grasp on his arm tightened. 

The firemen had roped off the crowd. 
One was running along shouting: 

“No cause for alar-r-rum! Ivery wan 
is out!” 

The two artists pressed as close as they 
could. 

“Tis nothing but a lot av impty stoo- 
dio places that’s burnin’,” went on the 
cheerful fire-fighter. 

Suddenly Adam Beith pounced on them. 
He had evidently recognized Neilsen’s 
height across the crowd. He pressed the 
painter’s other arm. 

“ Your etchings, Adam!” began Neilsen. 

“ They’re nothing to the bonny picture, 
man!” 

The Scotsman choked over the words. 

Clearly the building was doomed. The 
walls might hold, but the interior was gone. 
Smoke began to curl out of the windows. 
Glass snapped. Neilsen’s studio was on 
the third floor. The worst of the fire was 
still above that. 

“God! Look!” 

The crowd sent up a shout of horror, as 
a studio window, not yet broken, swung 
open, and a figure emerged. Aimée! Bare- 
footed—in the blue shift! She stood on 
the sill, and she had the picture in her 


grasp. 
“ Aimée!” bellowed Neilsen. ‘“ You lit- 

tle fool!” 

She stood still, on one foot, head flung 
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up. Jt was the pose! Neilsen stared, fas- 
cinated, hardly breathing; for on her face 
was the expression he had missed getting 
in the picture—real. challenge—not merely 
gay ignorance! He would never forget it! 

Below, the firemen were spreading the 
life net. In the kinship of horror, the 
throng was silent. A moment more Aimée 
held the pose. Then, with a gay laugh 
which all could hear, she jumped. The blue 
drapery was on fire. 

There was a great, collective groan. The 
firemen fought back the crowd, fought back 
the three artists at the edge of the rope 
barrier. The net strained. 

Adam Beith it was who caught up the 
picture, unharmed. Neilsen stepped over 
the rope—over the protests—and picked 
up Aimée. With Hendricks clearing an 
avenue, he carried her out beyond the 
throng. 

A dozen coats were whipped off to make 
a couch for her. Neilsen laid her down 
tenderly, and arranged the blue shift about 
her. She was still smiling—a ghost of that 
last gallant challenge. 

By this time Hendricks had found a phy- 
sician in the crowd; but Neilsen didn’t 
need a physician to tell him that Aimée 
was dead. How she came to be in the 
burning studio he never knew, though he 
guessed that her love of “ Challenge” had 
drawn her there for a farewell sight of it; 
but she had done her last service to art 
when she saved his picture. 





A CORAL SHORE 


Bow pers shaggy with seaweed like huge sponges, 
Torn from the jutting cliffs of somber gray; 


Gigantic wasp nests where the wild shore plunges, 
Sharp as a tooth and flecked with tooth-white spray, 
Into wild waters of shagreen and beryl 
Where shallow, but blue-black between the shoals 
Through which a swimmer ventures at his peril 


Out to the reefs, where combers champ like foals. 


Untamed the scene I’ve painted? No less savage 
The one I chose for bathing the other day, 


Heedless how quick wild nature is to ravage 
The half denaturalized, her easiest prey. 

If I can taunt us both this sunny morning, 
Jest at the memory of a night-dark fin, 

It is because some lost sense gave me warning 
To search more deeply for that moonlike grin! 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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XXI 


HE torpid Mr. Dinsmore was just 
drifting into slumber when the 
ladies returned from their interview 

with Stephen Valmer. He drifted out 
again, at first sight of them, with a sud- 
denness that was almost painful. Blink- 
ing, he jerked upright and tried to stare— 
for if they were not actually staggering, 
any other description of their gait would 
at least have been difficult. 

“ My—my soul!” he gasped. “ You did 
find out!” 

Ina’s glassy eyes roved in his general 
direction. 

“Yes, we-— we found out!” she mur- 
mured wildly. 

“TI say!” Mr. Dinsmore cried, springing 
to his feet. “She’s gone and married 
him?” 

“ She—hush! No, she hasn’t done that. 
She—it’s worse than that, Wells,” said his 
wife. 

Mr. Dinsmore sat down again. 

“Oh, Edith!” he faltered. ‘“ Not—not 
father?” 

“Don’t be absurd! She— Mary— 
she—” Here Mrs. Dinsmore put forth a 
determined effort, and mastered herself, at 
least to the point where coherency was pos- 
sible. ‘“ She’s an experiment, Wells, in de- 
velopment! She’s a—a factory girl he’s 
educated. That’s all!” 

“ But why did he—” 

“It’s not all, by any means,” Ina inter- 
rupted wildly. ‘ He’s been trying to evolve 
a perfect woman out of a guttersnipe, and 
apparently he thinks he has succeeded. 
Now he’s planning to go on and on and on 
with the work — dozens of Marys — hun- 
dreds of Marys!” 


“ All like this one?” Mr. Dinsmore in- 
quired eagerly. “ All coming here?” 

“ You’re not funny, Wells!” Mrs. Fayles 
snapped. “You haven’t heard the real 
point of the joke yet. Dad’s planning to 
devote his whole fortune to the cultivation 
of Marys!” 

Had there been a certain suggestion of 
frivolity about Wells Dinsmore, it vanished 
now in the very tiniest instant. His jaw 
dropped blankly. 

“Oh, but I say!” he protested. 
ning would never permit that!” 

“Penning! Penning’s madder about it 
than father!” Mrs. Fayles rasped. “ Pen- 
ning waved his hands and enthused!” 

“ Well, then—but—well, I say! What 
are we going to do about this?” Edith’s 
husband demanded. 

“Get rid of the hussy!” Edith said 
darkly. 

“ Precisely! How?” said Mrs. Fayles. 

“ Well, a thing like this isn’t possible! 
It simply isn’t possible!” Edith stated, and 
threw out her own hands. “One has lim- 
its of endurance! I think we’re both 
rather bewildered; Ina. I think we—we’d 
better wait until Henry gets home, and see 
what he has to suggest.” 

Mr. Dinsmore sat erect again. Looking 
at him just then, one would almost have 
fancied that his mental machinery was 
functioning. 

“ Needs a man’s strong hand, this does,” 
he asserted. “Good enough! No need 
to wait for Henry, my dears. You've got 
a man’s strong hand now.” 

“Oh, yes!” Ina smiled wanly, as she 
glanced at him. “ But—” 

“Don’t scorn it because it’s white and 
patrician, Ina,” Mr. Dinsmore went on. 
“ First place, this is really a literal fact? 


“ Pen- 
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He really is determined to spend his money 
growing Marys?” 

“Tt’s a fact!” 

“ Then the first thing to do is to get rid 
of this one, and then to mold dear old 
father’s mind back to form again. 
Wouldn’t do to go directly to the girl and 
tell her she’s—inconvenient?” 

“ Why, if you ever tried that, father, in 
his present condition—” 

“ Just so. Have to be more subtle about 
it—a lot more subtle. . Right! Let’s con- 
sider Mary herself. Laying aside all preju- 
dice, I suppose we'll have to admit that, 
whatever else she may or may not be, 
Mary’s a nice girl—self-respecting, I mean, 
and delicate sensibilities, and all that?” 

Ina glanced at her brother-in-law with 
raised eyebrows. 

“Tf one must admit such a thing,” she 
said, “yes, I almost believe she is. She 
seems to be. One can’t tell.” 

“ All right! Insult her.” 

“ Deliberately?” 

“And so as to leave no doubt in her 
mind, Ina, that she’s not welcome.” 

“ Oh, and have her go to father, whining, 
and—” Edith began wearily. 

“Oh, but you don’t get what I’m driv- 
ing at, honey. You don’t get it at all!” 
her husband said earnestly. “ I’m not sug- 
gesting that one of us—should—er—slap 
her face, or curse her like a truck-driver. 
That’s not at all what I mean. But—ac- 
cidents will happen!” 

“ For example?” 

“ Well, for example, if Mary should, by 
some unfortunate chance, overhear some 
of us discussing her in such a way that— 
I say, are you sure that door’s locked?” 


In the mind of Mary herself there was 
only the sorriest confusion. She had left 
the Valmer home very gladly. She had 
returned almost as gladly. She had been 
unhappy here; she had been unhappy in 
her own home; once more she was unhappy 
here. It was more than confusing—it was 
downright maddening. 

By any ordinary course of reasoning, 
she should not be here. She was permit- 
ting an eccentric old gentleman to support 
her and giving nothing in return—a fact 
which gnawed more insistently every hour. 
Somehow, that phase hadn’t mattered so 
much at Mrs. Fairson’s. Life had been a 
delightful adventure up there, but here the 
spell was broken. 
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Unless Mary’s judgment was altogether 
bad, Stephen Valmer’s daughters were not 
particularly fond of her. There was no 
obvious reason why they should be—and, 
on the other hand, no reason why they 
shouldn’t. Without undue egotism, she 
might consider herself at least as desirable 
a person as either of them. She didn’t 
smoke, she didn’t drink, she had no per- 
sonal friends with the astonishing moral 
code of Mrs. Milner or the vocabulary and 
views of Miss Forbes. But Edith Dins- 
more and Ina Fayles happened to be 
Stephen’s daughters, and this happened to 
be their home—both of which trifling facts 
she might do well to take into account. 

She—yes, she wanted to flee again, even 
now, after dinner; but Stephen Valmer 
wished her to remain in his house, and the 
old gentleman’s investment in her was such 
that his wishes must be respected. And 
even so—oh! 

If only there was some one at hand with 
whom she might talk over the odd situa- 
tion! Oh, no, not a person like Stephen, 
or like her father; each had his own pe 
culiar views. And not a woman—no, some 
one like Hammond, big and strong and 
sane and decent. 

Jim Hammond was all of that, and— 
oh, yes, she kad looked forward to seeing 
him again in the factory. He was part of 
the atmosphere, of course. What wretched 
impulse had prompted him to leave just as 
she was returning? He—well, he had done 
it, at all events. 

“Mary shrugged, and sighed, and returned 
to her book, conscious of the queerest little 
crawling sensation in the knowledge that 
Stephen was covertly watching her over his 
newspaper. They had had a private ten- 
minute chat, just before dinner. It was 
his wish that she should take her place in 
the family, and should come to him, when- 
ever she felt prompted, for a frank, confi- 
dential little talk. 

She would be better and happier in the 
morning, no doubt—better able to think, 
that is, and to scheme some sort of graceful 
future exit. There was no denying that 
that was what she most desired just now. 
Somewhere there was a world of the kind 
Mary craved—not a Stephen Valmer world, 
full of unusual ideas, or a Jenny Ross 
world, cheap and somewhat brazen, but— 
oh, a Hammond sort of world, where peo- 
ple were just right and ordinary and sound, 
perhaps even a little bit conventional, but 
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at all events devoted to living life in the 
fullest and finest sense. 

Morning found Mary no more serene. 

Edith Dinsmore was avoiding her, un- 
ostentatiously but deliberately. When 
Stephen chanced to be elsewhere, the hos- 
tility in the lady’s eye was so thinly veiled 
as to bring more than one annoyed flush 
to Mary’s cheek. Ina’s pretense of cordi- 
ality was so screamingly perfunctory as to 
be even more disturbing. 

Wells Dinsmore seemed to be keeping 
out of her way, too, and Mary smiled an- 
grily at the rather sheepish, guilty light in 
his eye. It was possible, with the country 
club evening on his mind, that Mr. Dins- 
more had a conscience. Fayles had chatted 
with her naturally enough at breakfast, 
but—really, she was not markedly fond of 
Mr. Fayles. 

The day dragged horribly. The next day 
dragged quite as horribly. In the afternoon 
Mary happened upon Barton on the side 
veranda. Strange to relate—for she had 
not meant to address him — Mary found 
herself saying: 

“Oh, Barton, by the way!” 

“ Yes, miss?” 

“There was a mechanic working here, 
three or four days ago, quite early in the 
morning, I believe,” Mary went on glibly. 
“ He — er — knew some people I used to 
know a good while ago, and they want to 
get in touch with him. I—just happened 
to speak to him, you know. His name was 
—oh, yes—Hammond.” 

“ Yes, miss?” the butler repeated atten- 
tively, as Mary paused. 

“ Well, can you tell me where he’s work- 
ing now?” 

Mr. Barton gave grave, genuine thought 
to the proposition. 

“Do you know what sort of job he was 
doing here, miss?” 

“ Well, no, I don’t. 
chanic, I think.” 

“ Just so, Miss Allers.” Barton smiled 
benevolently. “ But there’s a good many 
mechanics about the place, first and last, 
especially at this season. As for this one, 
I really couldn’t say. The house man looks 
after those chaps, miss, and I have no deal- 
ings with them.” 

“Oh, yes—Simms, of course,” Mary said 
prettily. “Well, will you ask Simms— 
some time, any time—if he knows where a 
postal will reach Hammond?” 

“T’d certainly be glad to do that, miss, 


He was a—a me- 
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but I can’t,” the butler said, with a little 
frown. “I had occasion to dismiss Simms 
yesterday, and where he’s gone I couldn’t 
say. If it’s important—” 

“ Oh, no!” Mary murmured. “ No—it’s 
not important.” 

Well, then, Jimmy Hammond was—well, 
he was gone. Having devoted some time to 
an unseeing study of the afternoon sun- 
shine, which was steadily deteriorating in 
cheering quality these latter days, Mary 
roamed into the grounds behind the house. 

Ina and the Forbes woman—odd that 
she should have taken to calling her that 
mentally—had just motored in, and were 
strolling off to the east side of the place. 
Mary headed due west. Great friends, 
those two, were they not? An intimacy of 
long standing, and not, to Mary’s mind, 
one she would have cared to share. 

Mary laughed suddenly and mirthlessly. 
Positively, she was growing snobbish! If 
Ina elected to walk arm in arm with a 
young woman who professed unbelief in 
morality and marriage, who swore like a 
trooper and smoked cigarettes like a news- 
boy, that, surely, was Ina’s right. Mary 
had no idea of commenting upon it, even to 
herself. Indeed, so far as she was con- 
cerned, Ina and her friend and all the rest 
of her friends might go hang together! All 
Mary wanted was escape. 

At the extreme corner of the grounds 
was a giant rock. Having passed it, one 
might hunch down miserably upon the 
ground and direct the gloomiest of stares 
at a considerable stretch of pretty country, 
without distressing any one in the world. 
This Mary did, and, chin in hands, pon- 
dered hard. 

There were—there must be!—a _ thou- 
sand ways of leaving nicely and comfort- 
ably. And once she had found the best 
one? 

No, Mary had no intention of returning 
to the Allers flat. She wanted to get away 
—away! She wanted to go—oh, to some 
other city, perhaps, and find herself an 
office job of some kind. If she starved in 
the process of finding it, what of that? 
Nothing seemed to matter very much to- 
day—nothing except that matter of get- 
ting away. Mary’s chin went lower. 

“The most unspeakably impossible 
thing, my dear! She was simply thrust in, 
and we weren’t consulted. We have no 
choice about enduring her!” said Ina’s 
voice, at a little distance. 
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Mary sat up suddenly. They seemed to 
be approaching her rock. 

“It’s ‘beyond me. I can’t understand 
it, Ina,” contributed the harsher, more posi- 
tive voice of Miss Forbes. “ Your father’s 
always seemed so sane, too. Where did he 
find the creature in the first place?” 

“Heaven only knows. The gutter, I 
suppose — or a factory, I think it was,” 
Mrs. Fayles went on more loudly. 

Mary turned red. 

“Sane? Why, she has reduced him to 
a condition of hypnosis, I tell you. She’s 
bleeding him white. He’s spent money on 
her, and money, and money. I’ve tried to 
wring the truth out of Penning, you knoy, 
and he did admit that much. Every stitch 
on her back father paid for and —oh!” 
cried Mrs. Fayles, as Mary bounded up. 

There was a single highly interesting 
second wherein Mary looked directly at 
Stephen’s younger daughter, and that lady 
simulated complete confusion. 

“J heard!” Mary said very quietly. 

“ Oh, but—but, my dear!” Ina protest- 
ed. ‘“ You—really you mustn’t—” 

Mary, walking steadily, swiftly, toward 
the house, failed to turn back. A gentle 
and satisfied sigh escaped Mrs. Fayles as 
she considered the graceful receding figure. 

“ After all,” said she, “that was very 
simple and very effective!” 

Miss Forbes snorted, and also gazed 
after Mary. 

“ Personally,” she said, “I think it was 
pretty damned raw!” 

In his den, Mr. Valmer was reading 
placidly—a most absorbing- monograph, in 
fact, on the intensive culture of initiative 
as a distinct quality, in characters stunted 
or otherwise malformed—-when Mary 
knocked. He laid aside the little volume 
and considered her benignly. 

“Ah! You’ve come for one of our 
talks?” he asked. “ Take a seat, my dear.” 

“T'll stand,” Mary said briefly. “ Mr. 
Valmer, will you please tell me how much 
I have cost you?” 

“ Eh?” 

“From the very beginning to this min- 
ute—everything!” Mary said. 

Stephen failed to note the tremor of fury 
in her voice. Indeed, he laughed softly. 

“Do you know, I’ve often wondered 
when that would occur to you, and in just 
what form,” his gentle voice said very com- 
fortably. ‘“ Mary, my dear, let this be the 
one subject upon which you need never 
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waste a single thought. What little I have. 
spent, I spent selfishly and to satisfy my 
own curiosity. You are what you are to- 
day—and that repays me very fully. The 
matter is closed forever,” Mr. Valmer con- 
cluded, even more comfortably. 

on isn’t closed. I wish to know.” 

‘ i 





“] insist upon knowing!” Mary cried © 


passionately. 

Mr. Valmer sat up and stared. 

“ But, my dear, what is wrong?” 

“ Wrong!” gasped his product, and the 
tremor invaded her whole body. “ It—no, 
nothing’s wrong—or nothing that I care to 
discuss. Only I must know—do you hear? 
I must know what you’ve spent on me!” . 

This time her voice rose with almost 
hysterical shrillness. Stephen frowned. 

“ Well, my child, I must know just what 
occasioned this outburst!” 

Her cheeks red, her eyes sparkling, 
Mary’s tight-lipped little smile had a grim 
and peculiar expression. For one moment 
she had been on the verge of voicing her 
true sentiments with the utmost candor. 
That moment—mercifully, perhaps, for 
the peace of the household—had passed. 

“ Well, you taught me how to think, and 
I’ve been thinking,” she said. “ You taught 
me perspective, and I’ve been using it. 
I’ve—come to a very definite conclusion. 
Mr. Valmer, how much have you spent on 
me, please?” 

“ Well, I’m blest if I can tell you to a 
penny, but perhaps it would be about 
twenty-five thousand dollars, Mary,” 
Stephen said uncertainly. 

“Very well, then! Mr. Valmer, if I find 
an office position, or a factory position, or 
any other sort of position that pays—if I 
get work that I can do, and keep at it, 
day and night, if possible, will you accept 
from me weekly, for the rest of my life, 
every cent that isn’t literally required to 
keep my body and soul together?” 

“Will I do what?” choked her benefac- 
tor, in surprise. 

“Until I’ve paid it off? If I—I die 
meanwhile, I can’t pay any more. If you 
die, I'll go on paying your estate. Every 
cent of that money’s going to be paid!” 

Mr. Valmer had passed the first stage of 
shock. Keenest interest was in his eye just 
now. 

“ Mary,” he said, “ poise, according to 
Mrs. Fairson, was one of your most prom- 
ising points.” 
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“I’m using all I possess just now.” 

we laughed bitterly. “Will you do 
t?” 

“No! Decidedly, I shall do nothing of 
the kind. And now, I think, we may con- 
sider this at an end. Sit down, my dear, 
and tell me—” 

“TI wonder if there’s any way that I can 
force you to do it!” said Mary. 

“ There—what? No, there is not,” re- 
plied Stephen, smiling quietly, albeit the in- 
terest in his eye grew. “And it’s quite 

terous to—” 

“ Oh, no, it’s not preposterous! ‘There’s 
nothing preposterous about it!” his labora- 
tory specimen said quickly. “ I'll pay you, 
if—if—” 

And there, her eyes widening, Mary 
stopped, struck by a new thought. Her 
sudden smile was almost triumphant. 

“ Mrs. Dwight,” said the unusual young 
woman, “ hasn’t found a maid yet to take 
Nora’s place, the maid who was taken ill— 
or perhaps you didn’t know?” 

“Eh? I know that one of the maids—” 

“‘ Well, 7 mean to take Nora’s place!” 

“ As—as a maid in this house?” 

“ Without pay! Nora’s wages were fifty 
dollars a month, I think. That’s six hun- 
dred dollars a year,” said Mary, and mo- 
mentarily her voice weakened. “It will 
take years and years, but—” 

“ Mary,” smiled Stephen, “I can’t quite 
account for all this at the moment, but 
wouldn’t it be just a little bit better to sit 
down quietly and—” 

“ No, it wouldn’t, Mr. Valmer! I mean 
to do just that. If I can’t do that, I'll do 
something else. I'll scrub. I'll wash your 
clothes. I'll wash your servants’ clothes, 
but I’ll pay back that money! That week- 
ly check to father—that must be stopped, 
too!” concluded Mary, as she started for 
the door. 

“a Mary 

“If you please, I’m going to see Mrs. 
Dwight,” the girl concluded, very crisply. 

Stephen Valmer raised no hand to stay 
her. When the door had clicked after her, 
he frowned meditatively at his finger tips, 
which were drumming together. At last 
he even smiled. 


'? 


Out of the little nook that was his dress- 
ing room, Mr. Wells Dinsmore sauntered, 
the perfect figure of a man arrayed for din- 
ner. He sauntered out, and then paused 
and grinned complacently, for both his 
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wife and her sister were in the exquisite lit- 
tle living room of the suite. 

Mrs. Fayles sat staring at Mrs. Dins- 
more. Mrs. Dinsmore sat staring at Mrs. 
Fayles. So women sit and stare after an 
earthquake, or upon finding themselves 
cast upon a desert island. Almost instant- 
ly a bright child might have suspected that 
something was radically wrong; but the 
normal speed of Mr. Dinsmore’s mentality 
was rather below that of a child. His com- 
placent smile still shone down upon the 
two ladies as he said: 

“Well? Worked nicely, eh?” 

Neither lady answered immediately. 

“ Bound to work, of course!”” Mr. Dins- 
more pursued. “ Bit rough on the girl, but 
no way of avoiding that. Anything would 
be better than having her about, if she af- 
fects father to the extent of wanting to 
evolve a million of her out of the family 
funds! I say, give the devil his due, will 
you? Bit wonderful of me to have thought 
out—” 

“ Wonderful!” Mrs. Fayles hissed, quite 
insanely, at him. “ Yes—and you're won- 
derful, Wells!” 

“Hey?” returned her brother-in-law. 
“ Didn’t it work? But of course it did. I 
saw her coming to the house with fire in her 
eye, and—” 

“You didn’t see her leave the house, did 
you?” Edith asked, with a small and ter- 
rible smile. 

“ Er—no.” 

“Well, she’s here still! She’s here per- 
manently, so far as we can learn! She’s 
out there now, in white cap and apron, dust- 
ing the banisters!” 

“ Doing what?” 

“Yes!” rattled in Ina’s distressed throat. 
“ She’s turned into a maid now!” 


XXII 


For some peculiar reason, the energetic 
operation of his powerful press, and his 
cherished atmosphere of industrial democ- 
racy, were failing to soothe the ruffled 
John. He had expected, quite fully and 
honestly, to experience vast relief upon go- 
ing to work this morning, even if no par- 
ticular consolation had come to him over- 
night in his clean and humble little room; 
but the relief had failed to arrive. 

Three years ago, of course—oh, well, the 
very air of the place had been different 
then. The splendid, hard-fisted men were 
about the same, he presumed, even if time 
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had caused some of their novelty to disap- 

; but the fine, sturdy faces of the wom- 
en, notably in the packing room, were miss- 
ing. The workers there were sturdy 
enough, perhaps, but only dark and rather 
furtive faces were ranged along the tables 
now, and the low-toned conversation was 
chiefly in European tongues. Jenny Ross 
remained, to be sure, and one or two more 
of the old girls, to whom John had never 
spoken, whose names he did not even know; 
but— 

After eleven o’clock, John did a most un- 
usual thing. Abruptly he ceased working, 
and, with arms folded, spent a long time 
staring at his press. 

“ Something wrong, Hammond?” Eggers 
asked unexpectedly. 

“Eh? Yes!” 

Mr. Eggers bent closer to the machinery, 
and scowled. 

“ Well, what d’ye know?” he muttered 
angrily. “We’ve had three men over- 
haulin’ this stuff, these last five Sundays— 
double time. I thought they O. K.’d every- 
thing in here.” 

“Qh, there’s nothing wrong with the 
press,” John said impatiently. 

He reached for a new supply of the little 
brass plates on which he was working that 
morning. His automatic fingers fed in 
plates, pulled over the lever, and took out 
little brass lids. 

Mr. Eggers, having considered this tem- 
peramental employee for some two minutes, 
scratched his head with his toothpick, and 
muttered, and even shook his head. There 
was something about John of which he 
didn’t approve. 

There was something about John, also, 
of which John himself didn’t approve. He 
might just as well admit that this was ab- 
solutely nothing for him to be doing. 
Three years ago he had been many years 
younger, and filled with fiery and ridicu- 
lous ideals. ‘The palpable failings of the 
élite had sickened him—they did that now, 
so far as that went—and there had been 
great appeal in the fine American atmos- 
phere of this establishment. 

When girls like Mary Allers had been 
in that packing room, for example! Now, 
as it appeared, Mary had never even be- 
longed there; and yet John had drifted 
straight back here from his uncle’s home, 
much as if—bosh! 

The whistle blew. John popped out of 
another fit of preoccupation, which Eggers 
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had observed with growing concern, slipped 
into his coat, took down his hat, and strode 
off for lunch—not through the far door, as 
usual, but through the packing room. Most 
of the girls had gone. Miss Jenny Ross, 
of more leisurely tendency, was still ad- 
justing her too jaunty turban before the 
cracked mirror. 

John stopped short beside her. 

“ Hello, Jenny!” 

“Well! Is it Jimmy?” cried that young 
lady. “I unnerstood you’d gone.” 

“T’m back now. Jenny, do you remem- 
ber the girl who used to work next to you 
—Mary Allers?” 

“Do I remember her? She was here 
yesterday—workin’.” 

“ Here?” gasped John. His eyes bulged 
so astonishingly that Miss Ross’s fairly 
nimble brain rose, as it were, on tiptoe, all 
ready to race. ‘“‘ Is—is she going to work 
here again?” 

“ Not so you’d notice it, Jimmy. Eggers 
canned her.” 

“ Why?” 

Miss Ross fluffed the edges of her hair 
and smiled almost superciliously. 

“ She was kind of on the fritz, Jim,” said 
she. “She wasn’t so good at wrappin’ 
boxes no more.” 

“ She—” John began fiercely, and then, 
in the fraction of a second, he produced a 
wheedling smile. “Say, Jenny, you know 
where Miss Allers lives now?” 

“ec Hu h ad 

“ Will you give me the address, please?” 

Miss Ross drew a long, deep breath. 
Her eyes twinkled—but just behind them 
there was no twinkle at all, but only great 
activity. 

“Say, listen, Jim,” she said kindly. 
“Couple o’ times before you ast me that 
question, an’ I told you there was nothin’ 
doin’.” 

“Of course! I understand all that 
now,” returned John. “ She’s a student of 
sociology, or a writer, or something like 
that, and—” 

“For the love o’ Mike! Who handed 
you that line?” Jenny breathed. 

“ And I understand her motives, but I 
assure you it’s quite all right for you to 
tell me now.” 

“Oh! Quite all right, eh, old chap?” 
Miss Ross murmured amazedly. 

“Where does she live?” 

“ Really, you know, I—I couldn’t say;” 
drawled Jenny. 
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“ Have it your own way!” John said, as 
he turned on his heel. 

Mr. Eggers, who saw the shop empty be- 
fore attacking his own little lunch box, 
looked up with a start as the door opened 
and John strode in. You can tell so much 
by the way a man walks! This Hammond 
bird was walking as if he owned the whole 
works! 

“ Busy, Mr. Eggers? I won’t keep you 
@ moment.” 

“ So?” 

“There was a young girl here when I 
first came—a Miss Allers. I understand 
that she was here yesterday. Will you be 
good enough to give me her address?” 

“ What’s that?” rasped Eggers, appar- 
ently in sudden wrath. 

“Nothing extraordinary about that, is 
there? I merely wish—” 

“ Say, what you merely wish cuts no fig- 
ure, young feller!” the foreman said stern- 
ly. “ There’s nothing doing on that stuff 
—not in this shop!” 

“You mean that—that you refuse to 
give it to me?” 

“T’'ll say I do!” 

“ It’s a matter of record here, of course?” 


“Tt certainly is, and everybody else’s 
address that ever worked here since the 
first wheel turned over, Hammond — but 


they get you nothin’! What’s the idea of 
this, anyhow?” Mr. Eggers asked angrily. 
“You know the rules here!” 

“ T didn’t know there was any rule—” 

“Well, you know it now, because I’m 
telling you, Hammond. No male employee 
o’ this house gets any information about 
the private life of a female employee—and 
that’s absolutely flat! What a girl does 
once she’s outside these gates is her own 
business. We got no control over that; 
but you'll learn nothin’ in here about her! 
You see, we had quite some trouble along 
them lines at one time, Hammond,” Eggers 
pursued, less harshly. “Two or thtee 
young guys got in that wasn’t here just to 
make brass parts—you understand? We 
had some swell lookers working for us 
about that time, and—vwell, after that ex- 
citement was over, an’ we’d took our share 
of the blame, as you might say, old Mors 
laid down the law about givin’ out social 
information and neglecting precautions; 
and so far as I know, the law ain’t been 
broke yet.” 

“ Oh, but that’s all nonsense in this case! 
You see—” 
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“You needn’t explain. So far as I ever 
knew, May’s an honest girl, absolutely on 
the level—so let it go at that. Say, what’s 
the matter with you this last few days, 
Hammond? You chuck your job, you 
grab your job again, you go to sleep on 
your job, and now you're in here trying to 
put something over! What’s the idea?” 

He looked John up and down. John 
controlled himself, and left. 

Miss Ross, oddly, was waiting in the 
packing room. In this brief interval, a 
number of impressions had whisked across 
the field of Jenny’s inner vision. 

Jimmy Hammond, for one thing, was 
certainly a swell young fellow. She had 
all but forgotten him, yet after being at 
close quarters for two minutes she seemed 
to have warmed to him again. There was 
something about him — something! She 
had sensed it very vaguely before this, but 
to-day it simply stuck out all over him— 
something! He was not like his fellows. 
He talked differently, he acted differently. 
He acted grand and looked grand—so 
Jenny put it—when he was asking about 
May! 

And why, pray, was he asking about 
May? Did he really have a crush on May? 
Not to say a word against May, but she 
was away up stage now, and, not to kid 
one’s self, she wasn’t fit to associate with 
any longer. All the same, Jimmy must 
have fooled himself into thinking he had a 
crush on May—and that sort of thing ap- 
pealed to Jenny Ross as a direct challenge 
which could not possibly be ignored. 

Several times Miss Ross smiled, very 
thoughtfully. You know, the more you 
thought about this Jimmy boy, the more 
interesting he got! 

Nor, by the way, was this mere idle cu- 
riosity about the supposed Mr. Hammond. 
One doesn’t normally go on _ packing 
wretched little brass boxes forever and ever. 
Out of the old crowd of three years ago, 
nearly half had married, some well, some 
otherwise. Jenny, in her own class, had 
been content to be a butterfly for a good 
while now; and while she might be, and 
really flattered herself that she was, grow- 
ing even more attractive, it was very, very 
certain that she was getting no younger. 

its Say, Jimmy!” 

Miss Ross’s voice tinkled musically, as 
he would have passed. 

“ What?” barked John Valmer, alias Jim 
Hammond. 














“ Oh, Jimmy! That ain’t no way to yap 
at a girl!” 

“T didn’t mean to yap at you. I—I’m 
going to lunch.” 

“ Down to Schlittmann’s?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ Alone?” Miss Ross queried ever so 
softly. 

She could be effective. Despite himself, 
John grinned. 

“Why all the siren effect, Jenny?” he 
queried. 

“The which?” 

“The vamp stuff.” 

“ That ain’t such’a nice thing to say!” 
Miss Ross murmured, and dropped her 
eyes. Then she opened them wide again, 
and smiled dazzlingly. “ Jimmy, why are 
you so rabid to know where May lives?” 

“ Miss Allers?” John said stiffly. “ I— 
I want to communicate with her. That’s 
really all. Will you tell me?” 

“ Could be I don’t know!” 

“T think you do,” John said flatly. 

“ But if I don’t,” breathed Jenny, “ it 
might be I could find out.” 

“ Well, will you do that?” John asked 
eagerly. 

Miss Ross smiled again, directly at him, 
and in a manner which suggested in the 
most astonishing way that her very soul 
was about to surge out in search of John’s 
soul. 

“ Of course, I ain’t a man,” she reflected 
irrelevantly. “I’m a girl. A man’s differ- 
ert, huh? Sometimes you want to find out 
something from a girl, so she’s got to get 
teased an’ jollied a little. You can’t tell 
about a girl—not always. I think you got 
to treat ’em nice!” 

Young Mr. Valmer considered her. 

“In other words, I’m being invited to 
invite you to lunch, Jenny?” 

“ Oh, now, listen!” Miss Ross protested, 
and bridled quite indignantly. 

Young Mr. Valmer considered further. 
One adapts one’s self occasionally! He 
grinned again, and suddenly thrust his arm 
through that of Miss Ross. 

“You’re on!” he said cheerily. 

“T dunno what the gang’s goin’ to think 
when they see us comin’ in!” Jenny sighed 
pleasantly, and tightened her own arm over 
John’s. 

So they lunched together at Schlitt- 
mann’s, becoming the butt of divers rude 
jokes; but when they returned to work, 
John knew no more of Mary’s whereabouts 
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than when they had started. He did know, 
though, that they were attending the pic- 
tures together that evening, and that Jenny 
was luring him along in quite artistic 
fashion. For the present he would have 
to do his own share, or to sever relations 
with her. 

It was irritating, without being at all 
unendurable. John was quite human, and 
Miss Ross, whatever her crudities, was a 
rather amusing and attractive personality. 
She seemed to live on romance. In this 
case, dosed sufficiently with romance, she 
would presently reveal Mary’s address. 
That seemed to be the tacit agreement; 
and whether he did or did not relish the 
silly little affair, Jenny was apparently the 
only source of the desired information. 

He met her, by appointment, that eve- 
ning, on a certain street corner—which hap- 
pened to be Jenny’s own corner, but which 
John was given to understand lay several 
blocks from her home. They sat in the 
rear row, and Jenny looked up at him and 
sighed frequently and tremendously. This 
failing, she snuggled closer and observed: 

“The backs o’ these seats are hard, 
Jimmy!” 

The required arm went about her, some- 
what reluctantly. Miss Ross laid her nice- 
ly waved head upon John’s shoulder, and 
continued her sighing in a contented minor 
key. This should have got him. She be- 
lieved that it was getting him—a little, 
anyhow. 

On his own side, John fondly fancied 
that he must be working nearer to the goal; 
yet when they left the theater he was still 
entirely ignorant of Mary’s address. 

He wished, of course, to accompany Miss 
Ross to her home. They halted at the 
same corner, however, and Jenny said: 

“ Nix, Jimmy! This is where we got to 
break. My old man—you got no idea. 
He’s that strict with me that a young fel- 
ler—any young feller—well, if he seen me 
come home with a young feller, he’d think 
I was goin’ to marry him!” 

John started. 

“ Well, perhaps you’re—er—right, then, 
Jenny!” he said. 

“So you mustn’t go no farther with me, 
Jimmy,” Jenny concluded tenderly. “ Not 
—yet.” 

“And you’re not going to tell me—” 
John began, in a light and jocular way. 

“ G’night, Jim!” said Miss Ross, in a 
voice that seemed quite hoarse with feel- 
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ing, and she sped away through the late 
evening. 

Alone in her room, the light out, she 
thought rapidly and intelligently. Most 
decidedly there was something about Jim- 
my Hammond — something different from 
all the rest of them. She had always been 
aware of that difference, but never until 
this evening of its vastness. The way he 
talked, when one came to know him better, 
the politeness of his manners—nobody had 
ever treated Jenny as he did. Why, when 
he was saying good night, he took off his 
hat and stood with it off! 

A fellow like that was a nut to be work- 
ing for Mors, even if he did make good 
money. He was a nut, too, to be thinking 
of a little cat like Mary; and he was some 
fellow, too, on his own account! 

They lunched together again next any, 
and this time the jokes grew so pointed as 
to set John’s teeth to gritting. That. par- 
ticular crowd knew swift romances when 
such blossomed under their very noses, and 
commented accordingly. 

John sought to take it all good-natured- 
ly, for the means justified the end; but 
Jenny startled him by blushing repeatedly. 
It was, incidentally, one of Jenny’s gifts, 
the trick of blushing at will. 

Again that evening they attended the 
pictures. John, hating himself vaguely, 
endeavored to grow so much better ac- 
quainted with Jenny that he would be able 
to learn what he wished, and then to have 
done with all this! As to the ripening of 
acquaintance, he succeeded beyond his 
wildest ambitions, but at the familiar cor- 
ner he still lacked Mary’s address. 

“T got to go now. I hate to go, Jim!” 
Miss Ross stated. 

“Why don’t we—take a little walk 
somewhere, and talk?” 

“ Yeh, sure. Only what time is it now?” 

John reached for his watch, held it to 
the light of the corner lamp, and looked at 
it. Miss Ross thrust out a sudden, in- 
voluntary hand, caught at it, and turned 
its back upward. 

““My—my goodness!” she gasped, since 
John seemed to avoid strong language. 
“ That’s some watch! Diamonds! I never 
seen that before!” 

“J—I never carry it to work,” John 
said uncomfortably. 

“ What’s the diamonds, Jim? Oh, your 
monogram, huh? No, it ain’t, either. It 
—it says ‘J. V.’ here.” 
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“Why, that’s just a—just an old watch 
that’s been in the family for a good many 
years,” John said, far too hastily, and 
thrust it back into his pocket. “Shall we 
go down to—” 

“T—I dassn’t, Jimmy! I—my old 
man, you know!” Miss Ross choked, ap- 
parently with genuine feeling this time. 
“* Maybe—some evening pretty soon, dear, 
you’ll—oh, g’ night!” 

She fled, for she had need for solitary 
meditation. Young Mr. Valmer frowned 
after her. That “ dear ” was a bit too fer- 
vent. He loathed this kind of thing, any- 
how. He had been an ass ever to under- 
take finding out Mary’s address by any 
such dubious method. It was a large and 
unworthy error. 

Still, he Aad to find Mary! Oh, yes, he 
admitted that much very frankly now—he 
had to find her! Within John Valmer 
burned a strange fever; but with it no 
pebble at the bottom of the South Pacific 
had less to do than had Jenny Ross. 

That young woman slept but little. Be 
it said that no genuine and consuming pas- 
sion for John was racking her; but—that 
“J. V.”! And the diamonds in which the 
two small letters were worked out weren’t 
chips, but regular cut diamonds. And he 
lied when he said that it was an old family 
watch, because it was not a quarter of an 
inch thick. So it was his watch, and J. 
V. were his initials!) His name wasn’t 
Hammond. It was—what? 
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At noon John endeavored to Jeave by 
the side door, intending to lunch at almost 
any other establishment in New York save 
that of Gustaf Schlittmann, one corner be- 
low. He stepped directly into a group of 
five girls from the packing room, who 
swarmed about him and rallied him gayly, 
until Jenny, her head a trifle higher than 
usual, appeared hurriedly and led him 
away. 

She was really rather charming to-day, 
he discovered with hazy astonishment. She 
was demure, and apparently as much an- 
noyed as himself at the gibes of the herd. 
Several times she glanced pathetically at 
John. He was rather startled to find him- 
self piloting her out of the unlovely place 
at the earliest opportunity, and with a cer- 
tain indignant, protective feeling. 

Pictures to-night seemed to be a matter 
of course. John assented, but he inwardly 
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vowed that, with Mary located or without, 
this was to be the last excursion of its kind. 

When he met Jenny, he discovered that 
they were going to another house this eve- 
ning—a cheaper one. Once within its stuf- 
fy confines, he discovered further that it 
was apparently the favorite haunt of Mors 
employees. He and Jenny were hailed 
from a dozen different directions as they 
found seats before the starting of the 
performance. 

His next discovery was that Jenny 
seemed to have gone quite crazy. She 
snuggled up to him and insisted on the 
usual arm. With this about her, she pressed 
his hand tight against her, and patted it 
with her own. 

A cold, creeping sense of impending evil 
came upon young Valmer. It increased 
with her great, fluttering sighs. When the 
main picture came to an end, and blurred 
and jerky announcements of coming at- 
tractions were being flashed upon the 
screen, there in the darkness Miss Ross 
extended her graceful throat upward and 
suddenly kissed John—and at that instant 
the lights were turned on! 

Merriment exploded hoarsely, all about 
them. Just behind, a nameless young wom- 
an of the packing room leaned forward and 
said jovially: 

“Hey! You want to get chucked out? 
Do your pettin’ in the dark!” 

Jenny turned and laughed. 

“ Aw, this is kiddin’ on the level!” she 
said, very gently and sweetly. “ We’re get- 
tin’ married in June!” 

John’s teeth shut with a dumfounded 
click, and he stared straight ahead. Miss 
Ross, if she noted these things, seemed not 
to mind. Indeed, she continued to pat his 
hand. She respected his silence until they 
were in the outer air—and then there was 
no longer any silence to respect, for John 
turned on her with a savage— 

“What on earth possessed you to say 
that?” 

“To say what, honey?” Jenny inquired 
adoringly. 

“ About—about getting married!” 

“Well?” Jenny queried wonderingly. 
“ Ain’t we?” 

“ No! ” 

“Why, but—Jimmy! I—I—” 

“You know perfectly well that nothing 
of the sort has ever been suggested!” John 
pursued, ever so energetically. “ Jenny, 
you’ve no right—” 
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“T have no right! Ihave noright! My 
Gawd! What d’ye mean, I have no right?” 
the young lady cried suddenly, wildly. 
“ Ain’t you been makin’ love to me, Jim- 
my? Ain’t we been goin’ around together 
steady, an’—” 

“ For—for three days!” 

“ And don’t everybody know it, there 
at the shop? Ain’t they been kiddin’ us 
regular? I have no right? Why, ain’t it 
just the same as settled that—” 

“No!” John essayed desperately. “ I—” 

“ Because I want you to unnerstan’ I’m 
a perfectly straight, honest girl! I—I 
thought you knew that, Jimmy! An’ when 
a man acts toward a person the way you’ve 
been actin’ toward me, it don’t mean but 
one thing!” 

“ Jenny, if I’ve ever said or done any- 
thing to suggest—well, I—I’ve had my arm 
around you, of course, and all that rot, but 
you seemed to demand that, and—” 

Like a puff of smoke, Miss Ross’s fury 
had vanished. She gripped his arm and 
looked moistly up at him, a grievously 
wounded young gazelle. 

“ Aw, Jimmy, you don’t want to ditch 
me? I’m just the same as disgraced if you 
ditch me now!” she said thickly. 

“You’re nothing of the kind!” gasped 
John, as street, lights, buildings, all whizzed 
about him in a swift, mad circle. 

“ Jimmy, what got you sore? Because 
I broke the news to Sadie so sudden?” 

“ Yes! ” 

* “Your kind o’ people don’t do it that 
way, huh?” 

“T should say not!” cried John’s un- 
guarded tongue. 

“ They—they announce it regular, an’ 
give a party, an’ all that stuff?” 

“ Well, Jenny, there are proper ways of 
doing these things, of course. In the first 
place, they have to happen before they can 
be announced—and this hasn’t happened,” 
young Mr. Valmer said dizzily. “ You're 
misunderstanding everything. I don’t 
know whether it’s deliberate or not, but—” 

“Jimmy, wait a second!” Miss Ross 
pleaded, in a very small voice. “I don’t 
want you to say no more just now. You’re 
mad, and it hurts somethin’ terrible. I 
couldn’t have a battle with you. It would 
just kill me! I want to go on home alone, 
please, Jim—no, I don’t want you to foller 
me. I want to be alone! I just want to 
be alone!” Jenny concluded brokenly, as 
she sped away from him. 
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Ostensibly her heart had been shattered 
to little, agonizing fragments; but there 
was nothing to hint at this dreadful con- 
dition in the keen eyes which she directed 
after young Mr. Valmer on turning the first 
corner. 

That distressed gentleman was hurrying 
away in the other direction, his shoulders 
hunched and his hands rammed far down 
in his trouser pockets. Miss Ross smiled 
faintly, but with animation. She had him 
guessing — there could be no reasonable 
doubt as to that; and, very frequently, 
guessing contests are rather profitable to 
the management. 

Jim Hammond was no mere skilled work- 
man. He was, or he had been, something 
altogether, different. He was that easy- 
going boob type, not so hard to vamp, even 
to the extreme of matrimony. Even if re- 
cent excitement had disturbed Jenny’s rea- 
soning power, and he really was no more 
than a Mors employee, he wasn’t such a 
bad bet. 

“You got to marry somebody some 
time,” she sagely told herself. 

In coldest truth, she had John Valmer 


guessing, and that with a violence that fair- 


ly froze his brain. Why—why, the girl 
was insane! Or perhaps they did do things 
in this elemental way in her circle. John 
had never given much attention to the 
matrimonial customs of the masses. 

Whether she was insane or not, he was 
done with her. Picking up the vastly de- 
sired trail of Mary Allers was one thing. 
He would have gone—indeed, he would go 
—to almost any limit to find the elusive 
Mary; but trying to pick it up in this way 
was worse than disastrous. 

He had been an idiot of the most hope- 
less type, ever to go about it in this fashion. 
He had stumbled into the mess chiefly be- 
cause, in his anxiety over the great quest, 
he had not stopped to think; but between 
now and to-morrow morning, he would 
have thought! 

There was a door at the end of the Mors 
factory with the sign: 


EMPLOYEES MUST NOT USE THIS 
ENTRANCE 


A little past nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, John Valmer passed through this door 
and into the outer office of the establish- 
ment. His chin was set, his eyes were grim 
and slightly sunken. He had put in a bad 
night; but he was thoroughly determined 
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now. Some things merely pass the ridicu- 
lous, and this of being unable to locate 
Mary Allers was one of them. 

“Ts Mr. Mors in his office?” he demand- 
ed of the boy at the desk. 

“Hey! What’s the idea?” observed 
that young person, looking him up and 
down. “See the sign on that door when 
you—” 

“Ts Mr. Mors in his office?” John in- 
quired vibrantly. 

“Sure he is! If you want to see him 
personal, you got to make an appointment 
through Mr. Eggers. The next time you 
come through that door—” 

It was, perchance, to have been a threat; 
it was never finished. Young Mr. Valmer, 
at just this point, finding the boy in his 
way, seized him by the back of the neck 
and sent him spinning into the corner. 
Even as he caromed off the water cooler 
and squawkingly collided with the wall, 
John was passing down the corridor to the 
door of Mr. Mors himself. 

He opened it. He strode in. Mors, an 
elderly, peppery mite of a man, looked up 
darkly and wonderingly. 

“ My name’s—ah—Hammond. 
here,” said the visitor. 

“Yes, I recall your face. I—” 

“ A young woman named Mary Allers 
worked here three years ago, when I first 
came. I understand that she was here 
again several days ago. I should be great- 
ly obliged to you, sir, if you would give me 
her address. There’s something of impor- 
tance that I wish—” 

“ Bah!” snapped the head of the firm. 
“ Get out of here!” 

“Tl do nothing of the kind,” declared 
John. “yp” 

“T assure you that you will, sir!” cried 
Mors, rising. “We have a rule in this 
establishment designed to make just that 
sort of thing impossible. Some other scoun- 
drels, several years ago—” 

“ T’ve heard about them. As it happens, 
I’m not a scoundrel. Will you be so good 
as to suspend your rule for once and give 
me the—” 

“ No!” the head of the firm hurled at 
him. “ And—by Jiminy, Hammond, if 
you don’t lick it out of here, I’ll have you 
thrown out of the works! Things are com- 
ing to a pretty pass if any—” 

Here, like the boy, he stopped, although 
for a different reason. There was some- 
thing about John just then which gave one 
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pause before piling on too much abuse. 
The young man’s fists were clenching, and 
his cheeks had turned an extremely fierce 
red. More, there was a glitter in his eye 
such as no employee of the past had ever 
chosen to fix upon Mr. Mors. Within 
young Mr. Valmer’s cranium, during these 
last seconds, something had given way with 
a snap. 

“ Say, is this damned factory for sale, 
with all its records?” he roared. 

Mr. Mors backed away from him two 
paces—unhappily, too, away from the bank 
of electric buttons, which might have sum- 
moned help. The peppery effort was some- 
how missing. 

“ Young man, are you speaking serious- 
ly?” he asked. 

“You bet your life I am! 
sale?” 

“ The — ah — controlling interest — the 
Beechley interest, of course—is for sale, 
I believe,” the head stammered soothingly. 

“ All right! What’s it worth?” 

“ Hammond, I—I think, if you’ll—sit 
down over there and—” 

“ What's it worth?” young Mr. Valmer 
thundered. 

“Tt has been valued at four hundred 
thousand dollars. It—” 

“ Shut up and listen to me!” command- 
ed the visitor. “Get your books ready. 
Get your contracts made out. I'll be here 
to-morrow morning—or late this afternoon, 
if possible— with my attorney, and with 
cash and securities covering that amount. 
Figure on it being this afternoon, please— 
about four o’clock!” 

Whereupon, his eyes still blazing, young 
Mr. Valmer turned and strode straight out 
of the office. 

Mr. Mors, tottering back to his chair, 
dried his wet brow with one shaking hand 
and pushed the button for Mr. Eggers with 
the other. 

“ Eggers!” said he, with weak rage. 
“ Man—Hammond—been in here trying to 
—buy the works! He’s insane, and he 
threatened me—” 

“ Hammond?” the foreman cried. “ Say, 
he’s been actin’ queer all this last week, 
boss! He’s been—” 

“ Well, I’m not interested in what he’s 
been. I know what he is—he’s a maniac!” 
Mr. Mors pursued, with gathering force. 
*“ Tf he ever shows his face around this plant 
again, hold him and call the police, and 
I'll see that he’s attended to properly. And 
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if any one like him ever gets into this office 
again, Eggers, you go! Dye hear, Eggers? 
By Jiminy, you go!” 
XXIV 


Ir hitherto Mary had been a puzzle and 
a source of extreme irritation, she had now, 


without warning, turned into a maddening 


enigma. She was neither more nor less 
than the absolutely perfect maid! 

No compiler of points could possibly 
have given her less than an even one hun- 
dred. She moved without a sound. Sum- 
moned, she seemed able to appear almost 
before the buzzer had ceased its buzzing. 
When she answered the telephone, wonder 
at such perfect voice modulation invariably 
came to the hearer. On the lower floor, in 
the few days following Nora’s departure, 
there had been tiny dust spots, trifles out 
of place; there were none now. 

In the matter of appearance, few maids 
in history had ever approached Mary Al- 
lers’s standard. Her trim black uniform was 
part of her. No single hair strayed untidily 
apart from its fellows. Considering her lit- 
tle white cap, one knew at last just how 
a little white cap should look. 

She spoke quietly, with the utmost re- 
spect, yet with no suggestion of servility. 
Her apparently fixed expression was be- 
yond criticism. It was alertly attentive, 


yet it seemed entirely blank of ordinary _ 


human emotions. 

Behind the mask, however, emotions 
were raging, for Mary understood at last. 
Yes, she understood just what she had 
done, just what she had gained, just what 
she had lost, just how it must all be regard- 
ed by the conventional mind, and, more 
than all, just what she must pay! - 

Because she would pay! Only death it- 
self could defeat that purpose. If this was 
the only way in which she was to be per- 
mitted to pay, so be it! The process might 
take forty years, or more. It might cost 
her everything she might otherwise have 
drawn from life, but—she would pay! 
Mary was young and really of the higher 
mind, and she took such things very seri- 
ously indeed. 

She was not enough of a firiancier to un- 
derstand that a debt of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars can never be equitably can- 
celed by an annual payment of six hundred 
dollars—which, of course, is not enough, 
by half, to pay a fair rate of interest on & 
loan of that amount. Her ignorance of 
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business was no blemish upon her absolute 
honesty of purpose. 

During these first two or three days, the 
Valmer household seemed to accept her in 
her new réle. Mrs. Dwight had been great- 
ly startled by her sudden appearance, and 
by the words that clicked from Mary’s lips: 

“ Mrs. Dwight, I owe Mr. Valmer a con- 
siderable sum of money. I am unable, ap- 
parently, to pay it in any other way than 
by working for him. I am going to take 
Nora’s place, and I am going to work at 
once. I do not wish to discuss this, or to 
have it discussed.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Dwight did discuss 
the matter at considerable length — with 
Barton, at least. Barton had a clew or 
two and several theories of his own, all of 
which he failed to air. To Mrs. Dwight’s 
amazement, he seemed to view the situa- 
tion as one which might occur almost any- 
where, and he methodically set about in- 
structing Mary in her new duties. 

Elsewhere in the Valmer home, however, 
there raged emotions quite as violent as 
Mary’s own. Mr. Fayles caught the brunt 
of them that first evening, on his return to 
Scarford. Ina captured him in the upper 
corridor and dragged him into the Dins- 
more rooms, where a conference of a char- 
acter now growing familiar was in session. 
Mr. Fayles heard, stared, exclaimed—and 
finally laughed. 

“Is it humorous?” Edith demanded, 
and her eyes flamed. “ Do you realize that 
she’s met nearly half of our friends, and 
nearly all of the neighbors? Can you even 
picture what will happen when they come 
here and find her—find her—” 

Mr. Fayles laughed again. 

“ D’ye know, somehow I think I admire 
Mary,” he remarked. 

“ Admire her?” Ina blazed. 

“Well, you started it, didn’t you?” 
Fayles chuckled. “ As nearly as I under- 
stand the turmoil just now, it must have 
been your hugely well calculated conversa- 
tion that roused the kid. Now, it seems, 
father—” 

“ Oh, father’s not a bit perturbed!” Ina 
cried. ‘“We—we went to see father as 
soon as she appeared in her maid’s clothes, 
Henry. Father explained it quite patient- 
ly. She feels that she’s indebted to him, 
and she has no other way of repaying. 
Just a—matter of—course!”’ Ina choked. 

“ Yes—open and shut affair, seems to 
me, but—” 
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“ Henry, father’s demented. There’s no 
other way of putting it—father has simply 
lost his mind. Anyway, I didn’t start it!” 
Mrs. Fayles pursued spitefully, as her 
gaze settled upon the silent Mr. Dinsmore. 
“ He conceived the bright idea of ousting 
her that way!” 

“Yes, but—well, by gad, if I did—” 
that gentleman sputtered. 

Mrs. Dinsmore broke in impatiently: 

“ Blaming Wells isn’t going to help, and 
this is far from a joke, Henry. You are 
not particularly sensitive to ridicule; but 
when people begin to come, and Mary ap- 
pears, helping Barton—he seems to have 
appointed her parlor maid—it’s going to be 
unbearable. It’s going to be the joke and 
the scandal of Scarford, and of everywhere 
else. We—we can’t stand it!” concluded 
Edith, and tears of futile rage appeared in 
her eyes. 

Mr. Fayles sobered, but did not seem 
greatly affected. 

“ Then the original great aim is still the 
great aim, eh—how to get rid of Mary?” 

“ Yes! ” 

“Why don’t you ask your husband for 
another suggestion?” Fayles grinned. 

“ Heavens, no! He might have one!” 
Ina cried. 

Mrs. Dinsmore glanced quite warmly at 
her sister. 

“ Well, that’s not impossible. It’s more 
than you seem to have, Ina!” 

“ Hey?” said the idler husband, and in- 
stantly brightened. “I say, that’s rippin’ 
of you, Edie! That’s encouraging! Gives 
a man back his self-respect, that sort of 
thing does! Point of fact, I have one thing 
that seems not to have occurred to the rest 
of you.” 

“ What, Wells?” 

“What does one always do with a maid 
one doesn’t want to have around?” Mr. 
Dinsmore queried easily. “ One dismisses 
her!” 

“ Not this kind of maid,” Ina said. 

“T don’t know why not. Father gives 
Mrs. Dwight absolute control over such 
things.” 

“ But—” 

“See here!”’ Mrs. Dinsmore said, with 
unusual briskness. ‘“ Nominally, I’m the 
female head of this household. I'll try that 
to-morrow.” 

She did. She summoned Mrs. Dwight in 
the later morning. Quite admirably, she 
simulated suppressed anger. 
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“ Dwight—about the new maid, Mary.” 
“Oh, Miss Allers, ma’am? Yes, Mrs. 
Dinsmore?” 

“No, not Miss Allers, Dwight—Mary/ 
Dwight, I find her extremely inefficient. 
I find her also very much inclined to im- 
pertinence, and that’s something, as you 
know, which I simply will not tolerate in 
any of the servants.” 

“Oh, but—” the housekeeper protested. 

“ Dismiss her, Dwight!” said Mrs. Dins- 
more, and returned to her magazine. “ At 
once, please.” 

There was always the possibility, you see, 
that this might work out much more neatly 
than had the other Dinsmore scheme for 
Mary’s ousting. Unexpected things do 
happen now and then! How completely 
this one had failed to happen Edith learned 
when Barton brought word, an hour later, 
that her father desired her presence in the 
den. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Valmer, “ there 
seems to be a peculiar and unaccountable 
hostility on your part toward Mary. 
Dwight tells me that you wish her dis- 
missed. That is quite impossible.” 

“ But, father, aren’t you—aren’t you ca- 
pable of understanding that when our 
friends come here and see her—” 

“ She is quite presentable, is she not, as 
a maid!” 

“Oh, decidedly, but—” 

“T think there is nothing more to be 
said, Edith. I wished to mention it, and 
to tell you that Mary is to remain,” 
Stephen said evenly. “ That is all, Edith. 
Penning and I wish to get on with our 
work.” 

“The—the scheme for evolving more 
Marys?” Mrs. Dinsmore managed. 

“ Precisely—the scheme for evolving 
more Marys,” said Stephen. “ Will you 
close the door as you go out, Edith?” 

His good humor was an _ established 
quantity nowadays. He even winked at 
Mr. Penning as he chuckled: 

“ Astonishing, eh?” ; 

“T don’t find it so,” the attorney said, 
dryly and unexpectedly. “ We’re not all as 
independent of the world’s opinion as your- 
self, sir. Beyond question, it will be em- 
barrassing to Mrs. Dinsmore and Mrs. 
Fayles to be quizzed by their friends on the 
distinctly extraordinary thing of having 
the girl appear as a maid.” 

“ They'll survive, I think,” Mr. Valmer 
said. “It’s not likely to be permanent, 
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you know. At all events, I wasn’t refer- 
ring to that as the astonishing thing, Pen- 
ning. Mary herself was in my mind. 
There’s character!” 

“ Aha!” said Penning unenthusiastically. 

“ Character! Indomitable character, 
Penning—and J developed it! The girl is 
absolutely determined to pay off what she 
fancies to be her obligation, and in the 
only way she finds possible—absolutely! 
A little later, of course, I'll force her to 
listen to reason, but for the moment it’s 
absorbing!” 

“ Aha!” said Mr. Penning once more. 

“ Now!” said Stephen brightly. “ Where 
were we?” 

So it came about that Mr. Fayles ran 
head on into another storm that evening, 
and it was a raging storm. 

Mr. Fayles was tired, and less inclined 
to see the lighter side of things. He had, 
in fact, stretched out in the sun parlor for 
a refreshing cigarette when the Valmer 
daughters descended upon him, with Dins- 
more trailing vaguely behind. 

“ She’s still here!” Mrs. Dinsmore suc- 


cinctly reported. 
“Huh? Who? Mary?” 
“Who else? I tried—-” 
“ And failed?” 
“ Yes! ” 


“Enough said!” Mr. Fayles remarked 
impatiently. “ Why don’t you drop the 
confounded nonsense, anyway? Why don’t 
you admit that the joke’s on yourselves, 
and let it go at that?” 

“ Henry—” his wife began. 

“Or, if that isn’t what you want to do, 
why don’t you rap the damned girl on the 
head, or put poison in her food, or hire 
somebody to shoot her from behind a 
bush?” Ina’s husband snapped. “ At least, 
don’t bother me about it. I’m tired, and 
I’m thundering sick of it!” 

Ina sat down beside him. 

“ My dear,” said she, “ do you quite un- 
derstand that poor father’s making arrange- 
ments to dispose of his fortune, and that 
this girl is the cause of it? Do you quite 
see that getting her out of the way is really 
our one chance of restoring him to sanity? 
You’re not making a million dollars a year, 
Henry. If anything should happen to you, 
do you want me to be left penniless?” 

“ And Edie in the same way?” Dinsmore 
queried dutifully. 

Mr. Fayles sat up with a jerk and gazed 
blackly at his wife. 
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“Ts it really as serious as all that?” he 
demanded. 

“It certainly is!” 

“ Then—then—here! If it has to be 
piled on my shoulders, all right! I'l at- 
tend to her! Just get out of here, and 
send the girl to me!” 

“T’ll stay and give you a hand,” Mr. 
Dinsmore suggested. 

“ You get out with the girls!” Mr. Fayles 
barked. “ Leave this to me!” 

As one, they sighed their relief. They 


really had great confidence in Henry 
Fayles. And as one they trailed out 


again. 

Mr. Fayles gnawed his small mustache 
and glared at the floor until Mary appeared 
with her quiet— 

“Did you wish Mr. 
Fayles?” 

“Eh? Yes, I did. Sit down here, Mary 
—want to talk to you. No—sit down!” 
said Mr. Fayles, so brusquely that Mary 
obeyed. “ Now, see here, kid! This is 
just a little heart to heart talk, for your 
own good. Mary, you’re not popular in 
this household—know that?” 

“ T am neither blind, deaf, nor imbecile,” 
Mary replied. “I know that.” 

“ And the very best thing for you to do 
will be just to pack up and leave quietly, 
Mary—the very best thing. Will you do 
that?” 

“ No! ” 

“Why not?” 

“ T think you’re familiar with my reasons 
for staying, Mr. Fayles.” 

“Oh, that tommyrot! This is just be- 
tween ourselves, Mary. You may be quite 
frank with me, and I mean to be with you. 
I understand that you flatly refuse to go?” 

“ I do.” 

“Then you force me to make a point 
which I had hoped to avoid. Unless you 
do go, and at once, you'll find things de- 
cidedly unpleasant, young woman!” 

“They are not pleasant now.” 

“ Well, they’ll be a lot less so, I assure 
you,” said Mr. Fayles, and there was some- 
thing chilling about his laugh. “I’m on to 
your game, my girl!” 

“ My what?” 

Mr. Fayles’s smile came close to her. It 
was a brutish smile, and very ugly and 
relentless. 

“Tt may interest you to know that I’m 
familiar with the law,” croaked its owner, 
very impressively. “ You are exercising a 


to see me, 
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very baneful sort of undue influence on a 
senile old man, Mary. You are causing 
him to divert his fortune to channels ap- 
parently indicated by yourself. That’s 
criminal!” 

Mary offered no comment. 

“ Do I have to say any more, or shall I 
drive you down to the seven ten and put 
you aboard myself, bag and baggage?” 

“I don’t care to ride with you, sir.” 

“You'll go in the morning, then? Is 
that settled?” 

“ Nol” 

“Say, are you so brazen, so confident 
of your power over that helpless old man, 
that you will face criminal prosecution 
rather than leave your graft?” Mr. Fayles 
snarled. 

Again Mary offered no comment for the 
moment. 

Mr. Fayles expanded his chest and con- 
tracted his eyes until they were sparkling, 
devilish little slits. 

“ All right, then—so be it!” he hissed 
angrily. “I'll have a warrant for your 
arrest before—” 

“ Very well,” Mary interrupted sudden- 
ly; “but meanwhile‘ may I say that my 
duties do not include listening to futile 
abuse, Mr. Fayles? At least, I believe they 
do not. I'll ask Mr. Valmer and make sure, 
if you like. Is there something of impor- 
tance that you wished to say—something 
connected with my work?” 

Just then there was nothing at all that 
Mr. Fayles found it possible to say. Be- 
fore he could open his next most promising 
line of attack, Mary was gone. 

Mr. Fayles was still deep in the diversion 
of staring blackly at the floor when Dins- 
more’s head came cautiously around the 
edge of the doorway. 

“Hah! Worked it, did you, old chap?” 
that gentleman cried. “I say, that’s—” 

“Say! What the—” Henry Fayles be- 
gan violently. 

He said more—much more. The essence 
of it Dinsmore repeated, very shortly, to 
his wife and her sister. Some of it, despite 
all their modernity, he did not feel justi- 
fied in transmitting literally. 

They held further discussion on the way 
home from a dinner dance, much later. 
They considered the Penning angle. Re- 
cently, they had all but forgotten the 
worthy Mr. Penning. 

Edith watched for the lawyer next morn- 
ing. Although Stephen Valmer doubtless 














desired his presence, Edith led him down a 
bypath. 

“Mr. Penning, there’s something very 
important—” 

“ About the girl, Mary, of course.” 

“You knew?” 

“ Tt’s in the air,” Mr. Penning said grim- 
ly. “ Well?” 

“Do you approve any phase of this 
heartbreaking absurdity?” 

“ Am I to be quoted?” 

“ Never!” Edith said promptly. 

Mr. Penning removed his hat and fanned 
himself absently, the while considering the 
blue sky. 

“No, I don’t approve of any phase of 
it,” said he. ‘“ I never have.” 

Mrs. Dinsmore clapped her delighted 
hands together. 

“Why, we always assumed—we—why, 
that’s splendid!” she cried. “ You'll really 
help us to get rid of her?” 

“In what way?” 

“ Well, you’re a lawyer. You know how 
such things are managed, of course. It— 
it’s poor dad’s—er—eccentricity. The law 
provides for such cases, doesn’t it?” 

“You mean you want to have your 
father declared incompetent?” Penning 
asked baldly. 

“ Well—no, not exactly. That is, not if 
it means having him taken away and cared 
for. You know what I mean. Couldn’t 
he—without any notoriety or unpleasant- 
ness—couldn’t he be declared just Incom- 
petent enough to get him out of this, by a 
referee, or something like that?” 

“ He could not,” Mr. Penning said quite 
cheerfully. ‘“ You see, the main objection 
is that your father’s not crazy or incompe- 
tent. He’s just enthusiastic, and he has 
to have an outlet. His business was, Mary 
is, the outlet.” 

“Then you’re not going to help us?” 
Mrs. Dinsmore faltered. 

The attorney glanced around and low- 
ered his voice. 

“T can’t say; but I can make a sugges- 
tion. Every man has his price, I’ve under- 
stood. The same rule probably applies to 
a woman.” 

“ Buy her off, you mean?” 

“Well, good Lord! MHasn’t that ever 
occurred to any of you?” demanded Mr. 
Penning. 

“ Actually, no.” 

“Well, well! Shows how easily too 
much anxiety may send one shooting 
11 
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straight past the solution of a problem, 
doesn’t it?” the attorney sighed, and ap- 
parently dismissed the whole matter. “I 
must run on to work now.” 

“But how much shall we offer her?” 
Edith asked quickly. 

“ How much have you got—how much 
that can be spent without your father’s 
hearing of it?” 

“ Not so very much.” 

“ Offer her that, then, and see how it 
works out,” Mr. Penning said serenely. 
“ And remember, please, that this is a lit- 
tle affair of which—under oath, if neces- 
sary—I shall feel compelled to deny all 
knowledge.” 

Edith was almost courteous to Mary as 
she entered and passed that young woman, 
who was intent on the polishing of a little 
lacquer table in the corner. Ina, later, was 
almost courteous, too, even though she had 
just telephoned to cancel the evening’s en- 
gagement for all four of them. There was 
to be an emergency session of the ouster 
group this night. 

Held behind locked doors, it was a far 
more cheerful session than several of its 
predecessors. At last the promise of suc- 
cess seemed to be glowing brightly. They 
settled down to business. 

“ This thing will take real money,” Mr. 
Fayles propounded. “ That little crook’s 
not out for small stakes!” 

“Yes, but how much real money?” Dins- 
more asked nervously. “ I’ve been spend- 
ing some, you know. Take five thousand 
dollars away from me now, and you’d leave 
me a pauper, so far as ready cash is con- 
cerned.” 

“ We'll take it, anyway,” Ina’s husband 
said, smiling unfeelingly; “ and I suppose 
I'll have to chip in ten thousand on my own 
account. Hate like sin to do that just now, 
too. I’ve been on the wrong side of the 
market for a month, and—well, never mind 
that. How about you girls?” 

“Well, we’re not going to endow her— 
not going to make her independently 
wealthy, are we?” Ina asked sharply. “ It 
seems to me—” 

“Well, apart from what seems to you, 
my dear,” Mr. Fayles interrupted, “ how 
much ready cash have you that can be ap- 
plied to this purpose?” 

“TI suppose, if—if it’s really necessary 
to throw money away like that, another 
five thousand.” 

“ Edie?” 
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“Well, must 7 put in five thousand, 
too?” Mrs. Dinsmore cried. 

“You must if you want to play in this 
game,” Fayles grinned. “It’s all for the 
common good, and it’s a mighty sound in- 
vestment, you know. That’s your contri- 
bution, eh?” 

“Why, I suppose so. But it seems to 
me, too, that—” 

“ Edith,” Fayles said impatiently, “a 
girl who will stand up and defy me as 
that one did is no piker! That makes 


twenty-five thousand, all told. Next item 
—this is all money that can be delivered, 
by check or otherwise, before noon, say, 
to-morrow?” 
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Apparently it was. Mr. Fayles looked 
the meeting over thoughtfully, and then 
rose, twitched down his vest, and cleared 
his throat. 

“ Am I to assume that I’m elected to do 
the job?” 

“ Yes,” said his wife. 

Mr. Dinsmore smiled broadly. 

“ Going to slip twice on the same spot, 
eh?” he reflected aloud. “I did that, too, 
you know!” 

Mr. Fayles’s smile was even broader and 
very confident. 

“ Money doesn’t slip in a case like this,” 
said he. “ Just hang around here for a 
while.” 





A BALLADE OF GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


In framing resolutions, friend, 


For January 1 why wait? 
Bad habits one can surely end 
Without delay for any date; 
Their sway we all can abrogate, 
And there is naught to say us nay, 
If we but take our stand and state: 


“A new year starts afresh each day!” 


There is no reason to depend 


On time, or place, or freak of fate, 
If we our manners mean to mend 
Before we find it is too late— 
Unless in mere pretense we prate, 
With no good faith in what we say. 
For love, and likewise, too, for hate, 


A new year starts afresh each day. 


All powers within us we should bend 


Our struggles to accelerate, 
If we unfeignedly intend 
To tread the narrow path and straight, 
Our passions to subordinate, 
And purer promptings to obey. 
Why, then, I ask you, hesitate? 





A new year starts afresh each day. 


ENVCI 


Procrastination is a bait 
To catch the sluggard soul away; 
But be this dinned into each pate— 
A new year starts afresh each day! 


Harold Seton 
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Nancy Gault’s Daughter 


SOME WOMEN PAY FOR WHAT THEY GET OUT OF LIFE, AND 





“ANOTHER cup of coffee, ma,” said 
Bella, lazily handing her thick por- 
celain cup and saucer to the woman 

who sat, wearily hunched over in her chair, 

at the end of the old drop-leaf table. 

Nancy tilted the pot forward, but only 
a thin stream of sediment dripped out. 

“ There ain’t no more,” she said, return- 
ing the cup. 

“Why don’t you ever make enough cof- 
fee, Lena?” complained Bella, addressing 
her pale, heavy-cheeked sister. “I’ve just 
got to have my coffee. I can’t stand up 
behind the counter all day, and then go to 
a dance at night, without an extra cup.” 

Lena quietly rose, and, adding more cof- 
fee and water to the dregs, set the worn 
nickel pot upon the stove. 

“Are you going to a dance to-night, 
Bella?” inquired Nancy, looking with in- 
terest and pride at her handsome, black- 
eyed daughter. 

“You bet I am!” returned Bella, elated. 
“ A swell place, too!” 

Lena poked the fire to hurry the coffee. 
Bella would be in a rush. 

“I suppose the floorwalker, or the ad- 
vertising manager, is going to take you this 
time,” hazarded Bella’s brother-in-law, 
from the other side of the table. 

“Tt’s none of your business, Wade 
Carns!” snapped Bella. “I’m not trying 
to make any secret of it,” she continued, 
unable to resist the satisfaction of describ- 
ing her conquest. ‘“ You know the actor 
who’s doing the magic at the Star Theater 
this week? Rajah Shere Ali, they call him, 
but that’s not his real name. His real name 
is Rodney Mennard. Cute name, ain’t it? 
Well, he came to the trimming counter this 
morning to get some braid for a fancy cos- 
tume, and we got to kiddin’. He gave me 
a ticket to the show, and he said if I’d wait 
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till after his act a little bit, he’d come after 
me, and we'd go up to the Riviera Gardens 
and have supper and a dance.” 

Bella paused to sip the coffee that Lena 
had poured. 

“It’s his last night here,” she went on, 
enjoying the flattering wonder of her 
mother and sister, and ignoring Wade’s sar- 
castic sniffs. “To-morrow afternoon he’s 
going on to California. He thinks maybe 
he can work into the movies out there. 
Gee, I wish I had a chance at that! If I’d 
only got acquainted with that guy a little 
earlier!” 

“Twenty-four hours ought to be time 
enough for a girl like you to cinch him,” 
exclaimed Wade, quickly following her 
thought. 

Bella was too absorbed in the possibili- 
ties of her triumph, and too accustomed to 
Wade's gibes, to give him a return shot. 

“TI told Lucille about my date with him, 
and she wouldn’t believe it till I showed 
her the ticket,” Bella rattled on. “Lu- 
cille’s some friend, though—lent me a cape 
trimmed with monkey fur to wear to-night. 
Just wait till I’m ready! Mrs. Duke 
Darcy’ll have nothing on me!’ 

“How did Lucille get a fur-trimmed 
cape?” asked Lena, agape. 

“ There you go, always wanting to know 
every last detail!” answered Bella, irritated. 
“T didn’t ask her how she got it. I’m just 
going to wear it to-night. It ‘ll be returned 
in the morning, and nobody will know the 
difference. When you go to a swell place, 
you've got to dress swell. And I’ve got 
the duds, all right—black satin pumps like 
Mrs. Dr. Loomis’s, a Canton crape gown 
just like Mrs. Barton Smith’s—gosh, 
wouldn’t she be mad?—and a hat with a 
big swooping feather, the same style exact- 
ly as Mrs. Judge Kane’s.” 
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“T know you'll look swell, Bella,” said 

Nancy, with admiration. “ You know how 
to get things on. When I was ironing at 
Mrs. Felkner’s to-day, and she stepped in 
all dressed up for an afternoon tea, I just 
thought what a shame it was to see fine 
clothes wasted on a figure like hers.” 

“ Yes,” replied Bella, finishing her cof- 
fee. ‘“ She'll always look tacky. She hasn’t 
any taste. Yesterday she was ordering gold 
lace to be sent to her dressmaker. Lord, 
I could have told her she’d look like a 
withered carrot in gold lace—her with no 
life in her eyes, her half gray hair, and her 
muddy skin! But ”—Bella shrugged her 
shoulders—“ it’s the fashion. One must 
keep up with the style. Gosh, I must be 
getting ready!” she exclaimed, glancing at 
the clock, and quickly rising from the 
table. 

Lena stacked the cheap, crackled plates 
and put the worn knives and forks into the 
dish pan. Wade, rising, drew six silver 
dollars from his pocket, and handed them 
to Nancy. 

“This pays for Lena’s keep and mine 
this week,” he said. 

“ All right,” answered Nancy, taking the 
money. “Too bad Lena couldn’t make a 
good match, like Bella’s going to,” she add- 
ed. “If it hadn’t been for you, Wade—” 

“ Oh, I never would have been like Bel- 
la,” interrupted Lena. “I never was pret- 
ty, or had easy ways like hers.” 

“ Easy ways!” scoffed Nancy. “ Huh, 
I suppose you ain’t forgot your marriage 
notice was three months late!” 

With this concluding thrust the older 
woman shuffled into the front room. 

Lena’s tears dripped down her flabby 
cheeks, but her chin remained taut. 

“Darn it!” growled Wade, taking the 
dish towel. .“ I don’t mind what she says 
to me. I guess I deserve it; but Lord 
knows you don’t!” 

“T wouldn’t care if it didn’t hurt you, 
Wade,” returned Lena. “I’m used to get- 
ting jolts. It’s ma’s way. You see, I never 
could hold a candle to Bella, and of course 
ma’s always been wrapped up in her. It’s 
no wonder—Bella’s so smart and so good- 
looking. She ain’t a bit like any of the 
rest of us.” 


“That’s so,” assented Wade. “ Her 


tongue’s sharp, like her ma’s, but she 
doesn’t look like any of you. 
father, I suppose.” 

“ Oh, no—not a bit,” replied Lena. “ Pa 


Like her 
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was light. The rest of us are like him. 
She’s just different, and I guess she’s mighty 
glad of it when she looks at us.” 

“You must have had a life of it, be- 
tween her and your ma,” commented Wade, 
drying the last chipped dish. “ Here’s five 
dollars, the rest of my pay check. Salt it 
down with what we’ve saved. We'll get 
out of here some day.” 

He laid the bill upon the table. 

“ There'll be no getting out of here till 
after the baby’s come, Wade,” returned 
Lena. Hope had offered her straws before. 
“ Babies come expensive.” 

“Don’t worry, Lena,” Wade said in a 
kindly tone. “I’m due for a raise before 
long.” 

He helped her to set away the decrepit 
china, and together, with the five dollars 
snugly folded in Lena’s hand, they slipped 
past Nancy and upstairs to the only four 
walls on which they had a claim. 

Of course Nancy knew when they passed 
through the room, but as she had Wade’s 
evening paper, it was as well not to lift her 
eyes. Besides, she was too deeply ab- 
sorbed in the latest lurid sensation to give 
a thought, just then, to the drama of her 
own household. 

“Tt takes money and position to make 
a fuss like that,” she mumbled, turning the 
pages for a continuation of the story of a 
child’s disputed paternity. ‘“ With folks 
like us, the man would just keep still, or 
go away, or maybe fight it out with his 

ts.”’ 

A banging door upstairs aroused her. 

“ Ain’t it time you was starting, Bella?” 
she called. 

“T’m coming now,” answered Bella, as 
a heavy perfume, excessively sweet, like 
that of a tuberose, descended the stairs. 

Nancy pushed back to let her daughter 
stand in the light. A much less interested 
spectator would have been impressed, if 
not awed, by the perfect grooming -and 
fashionable ensemble of this precocious 
daughter of the shops. 

The girl was perhaps a trifle overdone 
to be a product of a beauty parlor of the 
highest class; and yet her sparkle, her 
youth, her vitality, glowed through her 
make-up, so that criticism of her slightly 
over-rouged cheeks, or her eyebrows trans- 
lated into a thin penciled line, would have 
been understood as envy. Nancy gazed en- 
raptured. From the becoming hat set os- 
tentatiously upon Bella’s carefully arranged 


















hair, down the trim lines of her lustrous 
wrap to the narrow toes of her satin slip- 
pers, her mother’s eyes traveled with un- 
mixed approval. 

Bella threw back her cape, lined with 
green satin, to display her silk gown, caught 
in drapes at the sides with oriental buckles. 
As Nancy gazed, it seemed as if even in her 
there moved a little of her daughter’s 
sparkling dash, as if the fire of her youth 
flashed up before the embodiment of her 
early ambitions, or as if she vaguely per- 
ceived in Bella a projection of herself. 

“ When I was young,” remarked Nancy, 
“T used to wish for fine clothes like them. 
Nobody knows how I wanted them. If I’d 
ever had a good chance, I might have stole 
to get them; but,” she sighed, having sur- 
rendered to destiny long ago, “ I never had 
the looks to go with swell duds.” 

With: the back of her rough hand she 
touched the soft folds of Bella’s gown, and 
caressed the silky nap of the borrowed cape. 

“You ought to be going in a taxi,” she 
said, as the girl turned to the door. 

“Tl be coming back in one, believe 
me!” laughed Bella. 

“You'll soon cook your goose if you 
have him stop in front of this house,” 
Nancy warned. 

“T ain’t no such fool as that, ma,” re- 
torted Bella, as if her intelligence had been 
questioned. “ Of course, if Mennard is 
along, I’ll get out at the Adams Apartments 
—two blocks over on Harney, you know.” 

“ Well, run along. I guess you can look 
after yourself,” replied her mother. 


II 


WitH the glow of pride still warming 
her lop-sided heart, Nancy sank back into 
her chair to read the concluding chapters 
of “ The Arab Chief,” which was running 
in the evening paper. She was soon so lost 
in the melodrama that she failed to notice 
a knock at her door. A second louder 
summons, however, brought her gingerly to 
the threshold. 

“Mrs. Gault?” inquired the harmless- 
looking man in front of her. 

“Yes—what are you wanting?” she 
asked. 

“ T’m from the Whitcomb store, madam,” 
he said. “I must speak with you a few 
minutes.” 

Nancy stood dazed as the man entered 
and sat down by the table. She returned 


to her chair and anxiously faced him. 
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“ Mrs. Gault,” he began, “ you have a 
daughter named Bella?” 

“A fine girl,” she answered, at once on 
the defensive. 

“ She has been working at the trimmings 
counter in our store for about a year, I be- 
lieve,” he continued. 

“ She’s the smartest salesgirl there,” com- 
mented Nancy vigorously. ‘“ There ain’t a 
girl in the department that’s made more 
than half the sales she has in a year!” 

“ That’s true,” agreed her visitor, will- 
ingly enough. “ That’s one reason why 
they’d like to keep her. She és clever. 
She’s beat the store out of two hundred 
dollars’ worth of goods, and with the con- 
nivance of another girl she’s borrowed hats 
and wraps whenever she wished. We usu- 
ally catch a girl at her second attempt, 
but we've had to trail Bella for six 
months!” 

“Tt ain’t true,” asserted Nancy, but her 
eyes fell. 

“Of course I brought proofs,” said the 
man, drawing an envelope of papers from 
his portfolio. ‘“ Here’s a bill for two fifty 
—hose, charged to Mrs. Freeman, one of 
our customers who has a charge account. 
Mrs. Freeman was in Florida when this 
bill was made.” 

He laid the paper before Nancy, and she 
dumbly looked at it. 

“ Here’s a bill for eight dollars,” he con- 
tinued, “ for a blouse, also charged to Mrs. 
Freeman. You may recall a black beaded 
waist Bella has been wearing. Then here’s 
silk underwear, fifteen dollars, charged to 
Mrs. Horn. Really, Mrs. Gault, have you 
never wondered how 2 shop girl could af- 
ford to have silk lingerie?” 

“ They all wear it,” answered Nancy. 
“ Can’t they buy it cheap at the sales?” 

“Tt’s never very cheap, Mrs. Gault— 
certainly not the kind Bella fancies,” he 
replied. “Lately, she’s been more daring. 
You probably noticed the satin slippers she 
was wearing to-night. During her lunch 
hour she took the elevator to the shoe de- 
partment, and, with the lofty airs of a 
duchess, she had these fifteen-dollar shoes 
fitted and charged to Mrs. Bainbridge. 
She’d have got away with it, too, if I hadn’t 
been trailing her from the moment I saw a 
vaudeville artist talking with her this morn- 
ing. After getting the shoes, she trans- 
ferred her grand manner to the dress de- 
partment, and actually got that fifty-dollar 
gown charged to Mrs. Harrison Myers.. 
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The cape and hat she has on were borrowed 
through Lucille Glover, one of Bella’s tools. 
Now, Mrs. Gault,” the visitor continued, 
after showing Nancy all the charge slips, 
“you know, of course, that this is a peni- 
tentiary offense.” 

He paused, and looked sharply at Nancy. 
She was staring at him like a scared rabbit. 

“ The store has been unusually generous 
in this instance, Mrs. Gault,” he began. 
“Tf you will sign this note for two hun- 
dred dollars, they will keep Bella, retain- 
ing half of her wages each week until the 
amount is paid—with interest, of course.” 

“Two hundred dollars!” cried Nancy. 
“Tm a poor working woman. I don’t 
make but thirty-five cents an hour.” 

“ But, don’t you see, Bella will have to 
pay it,” he explained. “ What the store 
wants you to do is to keep Bella on the job 
and make her go straight. If you don’t 
sign this, we'll have the girl arrested at 
once. We could have put our hand on her 
any minute since she bought those satin 
pumps this afternoon. The store would 
rather have the money than her arrest, but 
the choice lies with you.” 

Nancy glanced over the note which he 


placed before her, and, with his fountain 
pen, dully inserted her name in the desig- 


nated space. He made out a copy of the 
note for her, and packed his papers away 
in his portfolio. 

“ Now, Mrs. Gault,” he said, rising, “ it 
might be just as well if Bella did not know 
that you have signed this note. When she 
comes to work in the morning, we expect 
to give her quite a grilling before we offer 
the opportunity to stay and repay on the 
terms I have explained to you. We think 
a scare will do her good. Probably, if she 
knew you had signed the note, she wouldn’t 
be alarmed.” 

“T ain’t anxious to mention it to her,” 
answered Nancy wearily. 

“ Good night, Mrs. Gault,” said the visi- 
tor civilly, and, opening the door, let him- 
self out. 

Nancy sat stupidly reading the copy of 
the note over and over. Her head nodded 
drowsily as the day of toil began to de- 
mand its toll of rest. At length, unable to 
resist the impulse, she leaned over on the 
table and relaxed in sleep. 

From her inert fingers dropped the ob- 
long paper, to lie, a conspicuous yellow 
patch, upon the floor. 

Bella, returning at three in the morning, 
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was surprised to find the light still burning 
in the dingy living room. She stepped in 
quietly without disturbing her mother’s 
heavy breathing. It was very unusual to 
have any one wait up for her. She looked 
around suspiciously. 

At her feet lay the sacrificial note. She 
stooped for it, and even to her slightly 
blurred senses the meaning was clear. She 
laid it down cautiously, and, sliding her 
feet out of her slippers, went up the creak- 
ing stairs as noiselessly as possible. 


It 


On the following evening Nancy shuffled 
home, old with the age that has relinquished 
its last mirage of youth. The shabby little 
house, with its sagging porch, its bare, 
frozen plot in front, and its sullen windows, 
seemed all of a piece with her life. Yet 
there was no sympathy between them—the 
door knob was cold in her hand. 

The kitchen table was laid, as usual. 
Wade sat near the light, reading the paper 
to Lena, while she turned the meat as it 
browned. Nancy hung up her wraps on 
the hook on the door, and sank into her 
chair. 

“ Shall I dish up the supper, ma?” asked 
Lena. “ Bella ain’t come yet.” 

“Set it on,” said Nancy. 

The meal passed quietly. The older 
woman rested her head on her hand and 
leaned on her elbow, as if too much fa- 
tigued to sit upright. Bella’s absence was 
unremarked until Nancy, refreshed by her 
food and hot coffee, noticed that the clock 
was striking seven. 

“ Bella ain’t come yet?” she asked, as if 
just waking to a new problem. 

“ She didn’t eat breakfast this morning, 
either,” said Lena. “I heard her upstairs, 
walking around, and then, when I was at 
the telephone, she called out, ‘ Good-by, 
Lena; I’m late—I’ll get something at the 
store.’ ” 

“ Maybe she’s boarding at the Riviera 
Gardens,” suggested Wade jokingly. 

“The store called up about two o’clock, 
to see if she’d come home,” continued 
Lena. “They said she’d overstayed her 
lunch hour. They must be getting pretty 
particular.” 

“Something’s happened!” exclaimed 
Nancy, several different fears clutching her 
simultaneously. “She might have jumped 
off the Douglas Street Bridge! Give me 
the paper!” 














She snatched the printed sheets, and 
glanced nervously over the headlines. In 
the Douglas Street Bridge it seemed that 
the city had provided an easy way for any 
who wished to seek oblivion. The eddying 
currents of the Missouri seldom surrender 
a body once beneath their opaque water. 

Wade, vaguely alarmed by Nancy’s un- 
usual tension, beckoned to Lena and hur- 
ried up the stairs before her. 

In Nancy’s confusion the loose pages of 
the paper became strewn about the floor. 
She turned them over and over, not know- 
ing which she had examined and which not. 
She happened upon the column of births, 
deaths, and marriages—the small print of 


life. Among the births Bella had once fig- 


ured—an ordinary line. 

Nancy’s eyes searched the deaths, half 
expecting to see Bella’s name there. She 
did not find it. Her eye ran farther down 
the column, into the list of marriage 
licenses; and there, as if she had dreamed 
it, were the names of Bella Gault and Rod- 
ney Mennard. Not far away was a brief 
paragraph stating that Bella and Rodney 
had been married by the Rev. Stephen 
Sivil, and that this was his two-thousandth 
ceremony. 

“Ma, her clothes—all her good ones— 
are gone!” cried Lena excitedly, coming 
down the stairs. 

“ And the money we’d saved is gone, 
too!” angrily shouted, Wade, rushing to- 
ward Nancy. “I'll tell you what Bella is 
—she’s a thief!” 

“Suppose she is!” snapped Nancy. 
“How much better are you? Stealing 
money ain’t the worst kind of stealing there 
is. Read that, Lena,” she said, leaving 
Wade to gnash his teeth if he liked. 
“ She’s married respectable, anyhow!” 

Lena read aloud the license notice and 
the report of the Rev. Stephen Sivil’s mat- 
rimonial record. 

“Married to that actor fellow!” ex- 
ciaimed Lena. “I suppose she went away 
with him this afternoon. You know she 
said he was going to California.” 

“And I reckon our money paid for her 
ticket!” blustered Wade. 


IV 


THE weeks passed monotonously. Every 
morning Nancy wrapped her work clothing 
into an untidy newspaper parcel, pinned on 
her shapeless hat, fumbled her way through 
the ragged lining of her coat sleeves, slipped 
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a car check into her grimy mitten, and 
passed out into the street. At night the 
house received her as one inanimate object 
receives another. Her chief concern now 
seemed to be to keep up her regular remit- 
tances to the Whitcomb Store. 

One afternoon, while she was ironing a 
roll of handkerchiefs, Mrs. Dupoint, her 
employer, stepped into the room. 

“T will pay you now,” said Mrs. Du- 
point, “ for I am going out. I suppose an- 
other hour will finish the work?” 

“Yes,” answered Nancy, calculating the 
number of damp garments in the basket. 

Mrs. Dupoint laid the money on the end 
of the ironing board. 

“ You'll be back Monday for the wash?” 
she inquired. 

“No,” said Nancy. “I don’t expect to 
be back, Mrs. Dupoint.” 

“No? Why, Nancy!” she exclaimed, 
reviewing mentally, perhaps, the tedious 
search for a capable laundress. “ I’m will- 
ing to pay you as much as any one would, 
Nancy.” 

“T’m quitting all of it, Mrs. Dupoint,” 
replied Nancy. “I wouldn’t have worked 
so long, only I was paying up a bill for 
Bella—one she made before she went away. 
You know she’s got a part in a movie now. 
It won’t be long till you'll see her name 
advertised. I always knew Bella was extra 
smart. You remember her, don’t you? 
She used to be in the trimmings at the 
Whitcomb.” 

“Yes, indeed,” returned Mrs. Dupoint. 
“ A good many of us always left the selec- 
tion of trimmings to Bella. There doesn’t 
seem to be any one who can take her place.” 

“ No—they’ll never find another girl like 
Bella,” Nancy emphasized their loss. 

“ And so she’s in the movies!” mused 
Mrs. Dupoint. “I suppose she’ll see to it 
that you live on Easy Street the rest of your 
life?” 

“Me? Oh, no!” said Nancy, surprised. 
“ Bella sends me Film Features every week, 
but I’m not expecting anything of her. 
I’m going to live with Lena and Wade. 
The baby’s a year old now.” 

Mrs. Dupoint thought she: understood. 

“TI suppose you feel that Lena needs 
you,” she said. 

“Well, I don’t look at it exactly that 
way,” Nancy rejoined. “ I’ve always given 
Lena a home, and now I’m old I reckon she 
owes me a home.” 

“'You’ve been a widow for a long time, 
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haven’t you?” inquired Mrs. Dupoint, giv- 
ing up the mystery of Nancy’s partiality. 

“T’ve been the same as a widow ever 
since Bella was a baby,” Nancy explained. 
“The old man went away the night after 
she was born.” 

“How heartless! How could he do 
that?” exclaimed Mrs. Dupoint. 

“ Oh, he didn’t like her looks, maybe,” 
lightly suggested Nancy, taking a fresh 
bundle from the basket. 

“Well, I can’t understand the mental 
state of a man who could do such a thing!” 
declared Mrs. Dupoint with finality. 
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“ No, I dare say you can’t,” Nancy re- 
plied. “Nobody ever seemed to under- 
stand, but of course people don’t pay much 
attention to folks like us.” 

Her iron moved steadily back and forth, 
while her mind, roaming through the mazes 
of the past, knew well the key to the whole 
labyrinth. 

“Well,” she remarked, “I reckon I’ve 
paid full price for the satisfaction I’ve had 
out of life!” 

Mrs. Dupoint went to answer the door- 
bell. Nancy continued to iron until every 
piece was finished. 





N a crisp morning in September, 
John Senton rang for a stenogra- 
pher. He sat in his private office 
behind a wide mahogany desk, his face, 
deeply tanned by the vacation from which 
he had just returned, in sharp relief against 
the window behind him. High-nosed, lean, 
square-chinned, it was a face to direct and 
dominate. 

The office walls, covered with plain but 

_ expensive brown burlap, the furniture, built 
solidly of fine wood, the rich dark rug on 
the floor—all these reflected Senton’s taste, 
which was for things at once beautiful and 
simple. 

The door opened, and a girl stepped into 
the sunshine-flooded room—a graceful, se- 
date girl with a small, well-shaped head, 
held high. A ghost of a smile hovered upon 
her lips, as if, although sure of herself, she 
was not certain that she would please. Her 
large, clear eyes were violet blue, and her 
closely netted hair shone like jet in the sun 

—the most uncommon and most attractive 
combination of hair and eyes given to a 
woman. Her slightly arched nose and 

small features denoted pride and fastidi- 

ousness. Her mouth was small and red, 
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as provocative as a flower and as close as 
a trap. 

Senton rose, tall, still ‘lithe and slender 
at forty. Something new and strange 
tugged astonishingly at his heart. He gave 
the girl his hand and placed a chair for her 
beside his desk. 

“You are our new stenographer?” 

“ Yes—I’m Stella Waters.” 

“Ts this your first position?” 

The girl dropped her heavy eyelids, and 
opened them wide, with a swift, flashing 
smile. 

“Almost. I have done substitute work 
only ”—she named a firm or two—“ since 
graduation. I am anxious to place myself 
permanently, and I hope I can please you.” 

Her voice was low and sweet, with a pe- 
culiar velvety intonation that was inde- 
scribably seductive. It seemed to Senton 
to call to something within him. He had 
the curious feeling that he had not only 
known her long ago, but had waited for her 
coming. 

“I’m sure you will. This isn’t a bad 
place to work. At least, I don’t find it so!” 
7 laughed. “I hope you will like it 

ere.’ 











He was not an impressionable person. 
He wondered why the girl attracted him so 
much. She was exquisitely fresh in a sim- 
ple white blouse and a short dark skirt, 
but she was in no way beautiful. 

“]’m sure I shall,” the girl replied, and 
smiled again. 

Senton turned to his papers, and began 
to dictate. Miss Waters wrote without 
hesitation, and without any request to re- 
peat. After the interruption of a telephone 
call, she gave him his cue without being 
asked. When her pencil point snapped, 
she instantly substituted another ready- 
sharpened pencil from her lap. When the 
letters came to him for signature, Senton 
found them perfectly typed. 

Midway of the morning, Senton’s door 
opened to admit an elderly, black-garbed 
gentleman, tall, gaunt, and slightly stooped, 
with somewhat haughty aquiline features 
softened by wise and kindly blue eyes. 

Senton sprang to his feet, for this was 
his partner, Blandon Reeves. Judge 
Reeves, as every one called him, had stud- 
ied law at Charlottesville in his early days. 
Later he had made a good deal of money 
in oil and land speculation. Now, with 
part of his capital invested in the business 
which Senton managed, he liked to lean 
back and look on at life. He spent little 
time in the office, and he seldom interfered 
in details, but his wisdom and experience 
were infinitely valuable in larger matters. 
Personally, Senton felt toward him the af- 
fection of a son. 

“ You’re looking fine, John,” Reeves said 
warmly. ‘I’m sure glad you’re back! I 
hate to be bothered about little things, and 
when you’re away every one runs to me. 
I even had to hire a stenographer.” 

“ Miss Waters? By Jove, that girl is a 
wonder! How did you get her?” 

“ She answered our advertisement. The 
old story—good family, orphan, no money. 
Bit uppish, seems to me.” 

“T don’t think so at all. Most stenogra- 
phers can spell, and some of them can 
punctuate, but she can actually paragraph 
properly. I want her to take all my letters 
in future.” 

“Help yourself,” the judge grunted. 
“New broom, you know!” His wise old 
eyes twinkled as they swept over Senton’s 
earnest face. ‘“ Haven’t you worked 
enough for one morning? I want to hear 
about the fish you caught.” 

Senton laughed, and proceeded to tell of 
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his vacation. Then the talk drifted into 
business matters far removed from ste- 
nographers or office details. 


II 


As the days went by, Senton was delight- 
ed to find that the efficiency of Miss 
Waters justified his expectations. Aside 
from the enthusiasm which she displayed 
in her work, and which would have made 
her priceless had she been cross-eyed and 
crippled, Senton was unaccountably moved 
by the personality of the girl. 

His manifest interest was not lost upon 
the judge, who, though he spent few hours 
in the office, had the eyes of a hawk. 

“You’re spoiling that girl, John,” he 


accused. 

“T’m not,” Senton hotly denied. 

“ Haven’t you let her off early twice this 
week?” 

“What if I have? She had finished her 
work.” 

“The others notice it, and it’s bad for 
discipline.” 

“ Discipline be damned!” Senton flushed 
beneath his tan. “ I’m running this office. 
What’s the sense of making a girl sit around 
on a bright afternoon when there is no 
work to be done? When the busy season 
comes, she’ll often have to stay overtime. 
I do the same with the others. Didn’t I 
let Miss Bates go early yesterday?” 

“ Did you? Gave her a gold pencil, too, 
I reckon?” asked the judge slyly. “ Gave 
’em all pretty steel erasers, didn’t you?” 

Senton checked his impulse toward 
anger, and forced himself to be amused. 

“ What a darned old granny you are!” 
he laughed. “I gave Miss Waters those 
things that she might do better work. 
There’s nothing personal in it.” 

“ Maybe not; but you can’t tell when a 
girl’s going to think it’s personal. You 
aren’t such a bad-looking bachelor, and I 
don’t reckon you’re more than fifteen years 
older than she is, and—” 

“ That’s nonsense!” Senton was red now, 
but he clung to his temper. “ Miss Waters 
is a fine girl, and the best stenographer I 
ever saw. I want to keep her contented.” 

“ T reckon you’ll succeed; but don’t over- 
do it,” advised the judge sapiently, and 
went his way. 

The busy season advanced, and the work 
became heavy. Miss Waters was often late 
in finishing her work, and Senton had to 
wait to sign his letters. Their homes lay 
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in the same direction, so it was natural for 
him to carry her part of the way in his car. 

The judge was swift to comment on this 
new development. He drifted into Senton’s 
office, his lean hands clasped behind his 
back, one of the thin panetelas that he af- 
fected protruding at a rakish angle from 
his mouth, like the bowsprit of a sloop. 

“ Riding around a lot with that girl, 
John?” 

“TI don’t know what you mean by ‘ rid- 
ing around a lot,’” Senton replied with 
dignity. “When we leave at the same 
time, I often carry her to her boarding 
place. It’s right on my way.” 

“Thought I’d seen you!” 

“ Doubtless. Why not? What harm is 
there in it?” 

“None at all, I reckon. Just looks—” 

“It would be selfish and silly,” Senton 
bristled, ‘“‘ when we come out of the office 
together, for me to step into my car and 
leave her on the curb.” 

“Just do it to be accommodating—no 
pleasure at all, hey?” 

“Of course it’s a pleasure!” snapped 
Senton. Exasperation strained his bronzed 
face. “It rests me, after a hard day, to 
lean back in the car and hear her talk. 
Ever notice what a lovely voice she has, 
with a sort of bead, or husk, on it?” 

“T’ll admit she’s a soft-spoken little 
trick,” agreed the judge gruffly; “but I 
should think you’d get enough of her in 
business hours. The sirens had sweet 
voices, too, I believe.” 

He strolled to the door, paused, and over 
his shoulder fired a parting shot. 

“ Reckon you'll be taking her to lunch 
next!” he snorted. 

Senton’s drawn face relaxed in a grin. 
As a matter of fact, it had occurred to 
him that it would be pleasant to lunch with 
Miss Waters. 

Ill 


Tuat noon he rade the offer diffidently. 
She accepted as frankly as a man might 
have done. 

It did prove pleasant. Senton gave the 
order, and across the narrow table faced 
the girl, erect and trim in her blue serge 
suit, with a black velvet toque upon the 
smooth jet coils of her hair. 

“Slip your coat off,” he begged. 

With a little smile she removed it, re- 
vealing her fine arms faintly pink through 
her sheer blouse. The simple act conveyed 
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to Senton a delicious sense of intimacy, and 
her presence served to emphasize the usual 
loneliness of his meals. Their talk was 
light, inconsequential, of themselves—the 
first of many delightful talks they came to 
have at luncheon. 

From the first moment when his heart 
had leaped at the sight of her dark eyes, 
Senton seemed under a spell. His head told 
him that no woman could be as clever, as 
charming, and as good as his heart con- 
ceived Stella Waters; but, all the same, he 
was bewitched. 

Senton had experienced his passing love 
affairs. Débutantes had been dangled be- 
fore him by scheming dowagers, for he was 
of good position and decently rich. He 
had run the usual gantlet of flirtations, 
and he had known the fine comradeship a 
woman can give, but at love it had been 
his pose and habit to smile. 

Affection he granted, passion he feared 
and distrusted, but that perfect mating of 
soul and body, which is truly love, had 
never blessed him. 

The idea that he was in love now hardly 
crossed Senton’s mind. He admired Miss 
Waters tremendously; but, while in his 
own mind he acknowledged a certain 
amount of infatuation, it was only to smile 
at himself. 

He was not an analytical person. He 
knew that it was a delight to be with the 
girl, and, being with her every day, he was 
content—until Lawrence Ogier came. 

Ogier, whom Senton had engaged as a 
city salesman, was a personable chap of 
twenty-five or so, with dark, prominent 
eyes, a big blue chin like an actor’s, and a 
shock of hair waved across his forehead. 
He had a flashing smile and the easy man- 
ners of a dancing man. He was a little too 
effusive, a little too boastful, but from the 
first he sold goods. He had a desk in the 
outer office, and it was natural for him to 
make friends with Miss Waters. 

Their mutual interest, once perceived, 
rocked Senton to the foundation of his be- 
ing. At last he knew his feeling for Stella 
Waters by the right name. Love had come 
to him late, and like a madness. 

He was transfigured with wonder and 
obsessed by jealousy. Beneath his com- 
posed exterior he was in delight when Stella 
smiled upon him. He was horrified at his 
own feelings when she favored Ogier. He 
was like a man infected with some strange 
disease, at once terrible and divine. 














As Ogier’s attentions increased, Stella 
seemed to care less to be with Senton. Her 
demeanor in the office showed no change. 
She was still the capable, pleasant assistant, 
but in their personal relations she became 
reserved where she had been frank, hesitant 
where she had been ready. 

The evenings that she could ride home 
with him from the office were less frequent; 
she had shopping to do, vague errands mul- 
tiplied. Mysterious engagements inter- 
vened when he suggested lunch. In a dozen 
slight but unmistakable ways it was forced 
upon Senton that she no longer craved his 
companionship. 

He reproached her with this, and she 
denied it utterly. She liked him just as 
well as she had ever done, and that was 
“ very, very much.” She had not changed, 
she insisted; yet her replies seemed evasive 
and her explanations strained. 

Then, after Miss Waters had refused to 
go with him to the theater, he went with the 
judge and saw her with Ogier two rows in 
front. They were unaware of his presence, 
and their attitude toward each other seemed 
unquestionable. Through one act Senton 
endured watching the sweet curve of the 
cheek she turned toward Ogier, and the 
smooth sheen of her shoulder against the 
salesman’s sleeve. 

“T’ve got to get out,” Senton whispered 
to the judge, as the curtain fell upon the 
first act. “ Too hot in here. I can’t stand 
it any longer!” 

“You do look bad,” Reeves admitted, 
his shrewd old eyes searching Senton’s face. 
“Want me to go with you?” 

“ Of course not. I'll be all right as soon 
as I get out into the air.” 

Senton could not return to the theater. 
He tossed through a sleepless night. 

The next morning, determined to know 
where he stood, he rang for Miss Waters. 
He dimly felt that time and place were 
wrong, but the .man was so devil-ridden 
that he could not wait. 

She came, smiling, fresh as the morning 
itself, in one of her sheer, exquisite blouses, 
and seated herself in her usual place, her 
notebook ready. Senton gazed at her. She 
was so trim, so right, so immaculate, from 
her polished Oxfords to her neatly netted 
hair, every raven strand smooth. His heart 
hammered. Desire clogged his throat. 

“You won’t need that just now.” He mo- 
tioned toward her notebook. The words 
came thickly. ‘“ What I want to say is 
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personal. I have never admired any one 
so much as you. I have loved you since 
the day I saw you first. I must—” 

The girl started to her feet. Surprise, 
alarm, distress filled her violet eyes. 

“Don’t!” she cried sharply. ‘“ Don’t—” 

“I must tell you,” he insisted. ‘“ No one 
will ever love you better than I do. I am 
no longer young; but I am not poor, and 
all I have is yours. I love you so much 
that I must know.” 

“Oh, can’t you see that you mustn’t?” 


The girl’s face was clouded with pain. 4 


“You hurt me! I—” 

“ But, Stella—” 

“Stop, I say! Don’t, don’t touch me!” 

And she was gone, leaving Senton with 
a sore and heavy heart. 

“It’s that damned Ogier!” he muttered 
to himself. 

He had feared this. He was a modest 
man, and he had realized that in everything 
but wealth Ogier was the more likely to 
attract a girl. 

After a time he rang again for Miss 
Waters. She came in slowly, apprehension 
in her eyes. 

“ Please don’t look that way,” Senton 
said, and strove not to “look thai way” 
himself. “It’s all right. Let’s be friends 
and forget it.” 

“ We must,” she said, “ if I am to stay. 
I do not know that I should—after this.” 

“ You’ve known, from the first, haven’t 
you?” 

Her voice was like June honey, rich and 
sweet. 

“ Things are different when they’ve been 
put into words,” she said. 

“T shan’t let them be different. You 
mustn’t dream of going. We can still be 
friends. A man can’t always control his 
thoughts, but he is master of his actions. 
Forget it—and forgive me!” . 

Their hands met in token of the bargain. 
Stella smiled faintly at him, Senton lit a 
cigarette, and the tension relaxed. Yet, in 
the days that followed, the desire that he 
had expressed stood between them and 
made both of them self-conscious. 


IV 


THE judge noticed the change, and men- 
tioned it. 

“Got over your keenness for that girl, 
John?” he questioned. “Don’t see you 
carrying her home any more. Yo 
Ogier’s sort of taken over the job, eh?” 
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“ Why not?” Senton snapped, so fiercely 
that the judge was abashed. “ They’re 
young, and no doubt they suit each other. 
I admire Miss Waters just as much as ever. 
She is the finest girl I ever knew.” 

“ Surely, surely,” the judge soothed him. 
“ Don’t get mad, John. I was only joking; 
but she and Ogier do make a good-looking 
couple.” 

It was all bitterness for Senton. He did 
not spy, but he could no more help watch- 
ing Stella and Ogier, when they were to- 
gether, than he could control the pulsa- 
tions of his heart. If they exchanged 
smiles, if their hands touched, it was to 
Senton as if a knife had pierced his flesh. 
Every curve of Stella’s loveliness mocked 
him: 

“ This is not for you!” 

His appetite began to play tricks, and he 
developed insomnia. He tried not to think 
of the girl, but she was never far from his 
mind. 

Through it all he strove to betray noth- 
ing of his pain; but if it did not appear in 
word or act, the torture showed in his al- 
tered face. 

Then, slowly, out of sleepless nights, out 
of his anguish and desire, out of love re- 
pressed and driven in upon itself, came a 
plan. 

After a consultation with the judge, Sen- 
ton summoned Ogier to his office. Waiting, 
he held himself by sheer will in a detached, 
exaggerated calm. 

At a table in the corner Miss Waters 
bent over some papers that she was ar- 
ranging. She wore one of her crisp white 
waists and a trim plaid skirt, short enough 
to reveal her graceful ankles. 

As Ogier came in, he gave her a quick 
glance. Senton caught her slight nod, fan- 
cied that a deeper rose showed upon her 
clear skin, and noticed her old trick of 
opening her eyes very wide and letting her 
lashes suddenly veil them again as she 
smiled. To Senton this smile had always 
been like a draft of sweet and heady wine, 
and now, as he saw Ogier receivé the same 
wonderful, tender look, his purpose stif- 
fened within him. 

“ Ogier,” he began, without preamble, 
“how would you like to go to South 
America?” 

The young man was startled; so was 
Miss Waters. From the tail of his eye 
Senton saw her features sharpen in sudden 
strained attention. 
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“ Why,” said Ogier, shifting his weight, 
“* [—just what do you mean, Mr. Senton?” 

“ Sit down,” Senton ordered. His gaze 
beat squarely into the wide eyes of the 
younger man. “ We’re thinking of open- 
ing a branch in the Argentine. Our busi- 
ness there has grown steadily, and a big 
deal is pending that some one must look 
after at once. Perhaps I should send West- 
cott, but he’s married, and a man traveling 
in South America shouldn’t be hampered 
with a wife. How would you like it?” 

Senton had not forgotten Stella. His 
every sense was on the alert for her reac- 
tions; but apparently Ogier had. 

“T’d like it tremendously!” he asserted. 

The young man’s protuberant eyes spar- 
kled, and Senton could fairly read his 
thoughts upon his smooth, sleek face. 
South American manager! A chance to 
show what he could do! And something 
in the man’s eyes made Senton fancy that 
he was not uninfluenced by the thought of 
a liberal expense account, of the black eyes 
of Spanish sevoritas, of southern wine. 

“Tt would mean a doubled salary,” Sen- 
ton tempted, “and no limit to the future. 
It’s a big field.” 

“T know; and I’m sure I could make 
good.” 

“I think so, or I should not suggest it.” 

“T’d be awful glad to go, Mr. Senton!” 

Ogier pushed his hair back—a habitual 
gesture, and, to Senton, an annoying one. 

“It would mean ”—Senton’s eyes were 
iron hard—‘ a stay of some years, if you 
made good. You couldn’t be jumping back 
and forth. You are quite foot-loose?” 

“ Ye-s-s,” stammered Ogier. “ But—” 

“ But what? Are you not free?” 

Senton’s smile was devilish. As he shift- 
ed his gaze for a moment, he saw Stella’s 
dark head drooping over her work like a 
withered flower. The nape of her neck was 
crimson. 

“ Are you not entirely free?” he repeat- 
ed insistently. 

“ Oh, yes, entirely!” Ogier declared. 

“Very well. We will arrange for your 
transportation and letter of credit. You 
sail Saturday.” 

“That’s pretty short notice—” Ogier 


He ran a nervous finger around his col- 
lar, which was perceptibly damp, although 
the room was not warm. 

“ The occasion is urgent. If you cannot 
be ready to go Saturday, say so.” 
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“TI can be ready, all right,” Ogier an- 
swered hurriedly. “I was only thinking— 
I s’pose you'll want to give me some in- 
structions, and I ought to talk over mat- 
ters with the man who will succeed me.” 

“ That will be Hearst. Go over any loose 
ends with him. I will see you in the morn- 
ing, at ten, and go into the details of what 
you are to do.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Ogier fawned. “ T'll 
sure do my best. I—” 

“ Certainly!” Senton looked his con- 
tempt. “ That is all now.” 


V 


OcrEer went, and silence filled the room. 
Senton, shuffling the papers before him, 
glanced stealthily at Stella. Her fingers 
moved, but her face and her body were like 
carven stone. Senton felt a mad exulta- 
tion mingled with a sense of infinite loss. 
He had removed a rival he despised; but 
still more strongly he despised himself. He 
remembered David, and Uriah sent to the 
forefront of the battle. A line from 
“Reading Gaol” crept darkling into his 
mind, and beat with the maddening repe- 
tition of littke hammers upon his brain: 


For all men kill the thing they love— 


Stella rose and faced him. Her face, 
which had flamed, was now dead white. 
Her great violet eyes were as brilliant and 
as cold as blue ice. 

“Why did you choose Mr. Ogier for 
this?” 

“T thought him best suited.” Senton 
could not resist the added sneer: “He 
seemed glad enough to go!” 

As the words spurted from his lips, he 
longed to recall them, to explain, to excuse, 
to justify himself; but the girl’s stern cold- 
ness bastioned his own stubbornness. He 
was doing the best possible thing for the 
girl. Had Ogier been worthy, he would not 
have denied her; and, if he did not put her 
above anything in the world, she was bet- 
ter off without him. 

Miss Waters slowly turned and left the 
room. Panic assailed Senton. This time, 
would she go? Had he lost her? He al- 
most started up to halt her, but he checked 
himself. What could he say? 

Ogier sailed on Saturday. Miss Waters 
continued her work as efficiently as a ma- 
chine, coldly, quietly, never at fault, never 
human. Senton could have faced anger, 
tears, even hysteria, more easily. Anything 
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in the nature of a crisis could have been 
met in some fashion, and it might have 
cleared the air; but against the girl’s icy 
reticence the man was powerless. 

In vain Senton strove to make the most 
of Ogier’s absence. His forethought and 
kindliness never failed. He kept Miss 
Waters’s work light, saw that she had every 
privilege and convenience, and surrounded 
her with a network of loving, if unex- 
pressed, care. 

At the same time he did not try to force 
the personal note. He asked her neither 
to lunch nor to drive. He could only wait 
and hope. 

“You seem to have used good judgment 
in sending Ogier to the Argentine,” the 
judge told Senton, as he looked over some 
of .the young man’s reports. “ He sure is 
selling goods!” 

“ Yes—the letters he wrote at first were 
rather boastful, but he has justified them.” 

“ Well,” drawled the judge, “ you can’t 
always tell. Sometimes a barking dog does 
bite!” 

The fact that Ogier was doing well helped 
a little to justify his deed to Senton; but 
when he looked at Miss Waters, his con- 
science hurt. 

The girl grew thinner. Her face became 
pallid, and her hair seemed to lose some- 
thing of its gloss and richness. Her great 
eyes, once so full of exuberant sparkle and 
the joy of life, were, for Senton, blank and 
cold. He recalled the maddening smile 
that she had at first for him—* swifter- 
sweeter than the lark,” he had phrased it 
to himself—and his heart was sick within 
him. Only her mouth remained the same 
—small, red, alluring as a flower, and as 
close as a trap. 

Senton strove to awaken the old sweet- 
ness of their early relations. He tried to 
be gay and witty over trifles. He went 
out of his way to do fine things about which 
Stella must know. He made changes in the 
office of which he knew she approved. He 
asked her advice on business matters. It 
made no difference; she was like a woman 
who, having been murdered, still walks. 

The change in her was reflected in Sen- 
ton, and the difference in his appearance, 
as well as in his relations with Miss Waters, 
was not lost upon the hawk-eyed old judge. 

Reeves strolled into Senton’s office one 
afternoon in April, lighted a long cigar with 
elaborate care, and, after a desultory con- 
versation, broached the subject. 
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“ John,” he said lightly, but with a little 
catch in his throat, “ I’m very old and very 
wise—and I’ve mended a lot of matters in 
my time. What’s the trouble, boy?” 

“ Trouble? Nothing that I know of.” 

“ John, you look ten years older than the 
day you came back from your vacation last 
September. You're getting gray and thin. 
Your voice is pitched high, your eyes glit- 
ter, you’re a bundle of nerves. If you 
won’t tell me what the trouble is, I'll tell 
you—it’s that damned girl!” 

He banged his hard old fist upon the 
desk. To Senton it was like the accusing 
trump of doom. He felt that his inhibi- 
tions were slackening, that it was useless 
longer to struggle or deny. The need for 
confession and counsel that is in all men 
surged up within him. 

“ Judge,” he began chokingly, “in love 
no man should seek or give advice; but I 
must talk to some one, or, by God, I be- 
lieve I shall go mad!” 

Into the angry aquiline countenance of 
the judge came deep concern. 

“Ts it as bad as that, John?” he ques- 
tioned gently. “ Then let’s talk it out.” 

He stretched out his thin hand and 

Senton one of his long black cigars. 

“Light that, John,” he said mildly, in 
the singularly soothing voice that he could 
so well employ. “I read a verse the other 
night—how did it go? 

“We turn to tobacco for comfort, inspiration, and 


ease, 
For solace in time of sorrow, reflection in days of 


peace— 

“Poor poetry, but good sense, hey? 
Light that. Get yourself in hand, and let’s 
hear the story.” He thrust his own cigar 
at a rakish angle into the corner of his thin- 
lipped mouth. “Go on, John. We all 
have to talk sometimes.” 

“T don’t suppose you can understand 
how I feel about Miss Waters, judge. You 
can’t imagine—can’t realize—” 

“Suppose you waive that. Only those 
who have known can understand, but I 
haven’t always been old. Go on—tell me 
just what the trouble is.” 

“ The trouble is that I’m desperately in 
love with a woman who doesn’t love me. 
I thought she did at first, but I was wrong. 
I fell in love with her at sight, and every 
day has made her dearer. I tried to ask 
her to marry me; she wouldn’t even let me 
finish. I think I am going mad; and I 
don’t know what to do.” 
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The judge listened, hardly moving. At 
intervals he withdrew the cigar from his 
mouth and slowly blew smoke clouds to- 
ward the ceiling. Then, as Senton paused 
and sat with bent head, half ashamed that 
he had shown the depth of his passion, half 
eased that he had shared his burden, the 
judge said calmly: 

“ There are two kinds of fools—the man 
who gives advice and the man who won't 
take it. If I consent to be the one, don’t 
you be the other. I advise you to get Miss 
Waters another position at once.” 

“T can’t let her go! I’d rather have the 
torture of seeing her, even knowing that 
my love is hopeless, than to have only the 
memory of her. I have enough bitter 
memories now—of the days when she was 
different!” 

“ And the poets teach that only youth 
can love!” exclaimed the old man. “I am 
not sure, though, whether this is love or 
madness!” 

“Neither am I.” Senton’s tone was 
hard. “I fear that late love is the mad- 
ness of a fool!” 

“ What is it about this girl that appeals 
to you so?” 

“IT don’t know—just her personal charm 
for me.” 

“ Of all qualities, charm is the most cer- 
tain to inspire love,” mused the judge. “A 
beautiful woman who is stupid is like a 
Ben Davis. A clever woman who is ugly 
reminds me of a crab apple; but a woman 
of charm is like a winesap. When I used 
to grow apples in Albemarle, it was the 
winesap I loved the best. How far away 
that seems!” 

Senton did not heed his maundering. 

“She is the most wonderful person in 
the world,” he declared. “ She is the only 
woman I ever loved or can love.” 

“ John, you talk arrant nonsense,” said 
the judge testily. A cynical smile passed 
across his weathered face. ‘ Fundamen- 
tally, women are alike as peas in a pod. 
You are obsessed with mere glamour. En- 
joy the woman once, and the glamour is 
gone. She is merely one pea in a pod.” 

“That is a false and a damnable doc- 
trine!” cried Senton. 

“ Hush, hush!” the judge soothed him. 
“Tt is true, but you do not want the truth. 
No—it is merely a truth, and the converse 
is equally true; but a lover doesn’t want 
metaphysics. What one thing about this 
woman draws and holds you so strongly?” 
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“Her steadfastness—and, I think, her 
smile.” 

The judge smiled that slow-spreading, 
wonderfully wise and kindly smile of his 
own. It illuminated his bleak and craggy 
face as sunlight gilds a weather-beaten 
rock. 

“ She must be fine, John, for you to care 
so much. I see only one way in which you 
can conquer.” 

Senton leaned forward eagerly. 

“ And that— 

“Conquer yourself!” The judge thrust 
a lean finger into Senton’s face, and his 
voice crackled. ‘“ Beaman! Give her up, 
get rid of her, forget her!” 

“T can’t!” ‘groaned Senton, sinking back. 
“T’ve thought of her until her i image is in- 
terwoven in the fibers of my brain, infil- 
trated into the corpuscles of my blood. 
Without her life is worthless.” 

“So you think now, John. Were you a 
weaker man, I might suggest a different 
remedy; but for you there is only the fine 
and noble way. To every man there comes 
one supreme grapple between duty and in- 
clination. Give her up!” 

“ I can’t.” 

“Yes, you can. You’re a man. If you 
cannot win this girl, you can gain happi- 
ness through renunciation.” 

“You are a sorry comfort, judge,” Sen- 
ton said, and rose. 

He felt the need of a movement, and 
his long legs bore him to the street. The 
judge’s words had implanted no new idea, 
but they had served to crystallize what had 
been struggling beneath his consciousness. 
If he could master his desire, the strength 
gained in his own sight might prove some 
compensation. 

He turned into a telegraph office, and, 
without letting himself think—writing the 
dispatch like a man who nerves himself to 
commit suicide, and who drives every idea 
from his mind save the determination to 
pull the trigger—he cabled Ogier to return 
by the first available steamer. 


VI 


THE next morning Senton entered the 
office earlier than usual. Another sleepless 
night had left his face drawn and old. 
Stella Waters, talking with another girl, 
was in the outer office, on her face the smile 
that Senton so loved. As the girls heard 
his step and turned their heads, Stella’s 
smile was erased as swiftly as a boy sponges 
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a slate. She gave him a chill, impersonal 
good morning. 

“I want you,” he muttered as he passed. 

Miss Waters followed him quietly into 
his office. Standing motionless, she waited, 
businesslike and contained. 

“Sit down,” said Senton dryly. “I 
wanted to tell you that I have cabled Ogier 
to come home.” 

He watched her face. Swift color leaped 
to her cheeks. Her eyes grew moist and 
bright. For the first time in months she 
vouchsafed him all the old sweetness of her 
smile. Then a look of alarm stole into her 
face. 

“Why?” she questioned. “There is 
nothing wrong, is there? He has not failed 
in any way?” 

“In none,” said Senton. He strove to 
make his tone hearty, even essayed a ragged 
smile. ‘‘Ogier has done so well that I 
think he’s entitled to a vacation. The rainy 
season is on down there, and I want to dis- 
cuss matters with him. In fact, he has laid 
the foundations for future business so well 
that I think another man can carry it on. 
I expect to give him a good place here.” 

The girl regarded him intently for a 
moment. 

“ You can be very wonderful!” she said, 
and her low voice was rich as an ancient 
tune. 

In the days that followed, Senton, in 
mingled delight and agony, saw the old 
light return to Stella’s eyes, the luster to 
her hair. Her movements revealed an add- 
ed grace, and her fuller face showed the 
tonic effects of hope and happiness. She 
became gay, jested easily, and, catching 
herself humming a waltz, would stop and 
redden. Senton was glad; and yet her 
heightened loveliness was like a sword in 
his side. 

Then Ogier came. 

It was May, and it was morning. Senton 
sat at his desk. He still slept badly, and his 
face, always lean, was worn and haggard. 
He was fine-drawn as a wire, mentally and 
physically, and upon his temples the gray 
had begun to powder his hair. 

He reflected cynically that if the con- 
sciousness of a good deed is its own reward, 
it is often the only one. According to the 
moralist, he should have felt proud and 
exalted; actually, he had only the sense of 
futility, of emptiness, of age. 

To him, as he sat motionless and grave 
as a Chinese joss, Ogier was shown. The 
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young man advanced beaming, his hand 
outstretched. Senton could not refuse his 
own hand, but his smile was strained. 

“ How are you, Ogier? Good trip?” 

“Fine! You’re looking well, Mr. Sen- 
ton ”’—a lie which Ogier regarded as flat- 
tering. “ Mighty glad to see you and to 
be home again! South America’s all right, 
but I wouldn’t trade a corner lot here for 
the whole darned continent!” 

“So you'd rather stay here than go 
back?” 

“T’ll say I would! I’m game to go 
where it’s best for the business ”—there 
was a touch of alarm in his unctuous tone— 
“but I gathered from the letter that fol- 
lowed your cable that you’d fix me up 
something in the States. Fact is, I had 
thought of getting married—” 

Senton hid a spasm of pain. 

“TI congratulate you. I think Harper 
can carry on your work down there. I 
had in mind the St. Louis branch for you. 
That will remove any obstacle to marriage, 
and the salary will be as much or more than 
you get now.” 

“ Mr. Senton, you’re certainly one white 
man! You've done a heap for me. Say, 
I don’t know how to thank you!” 

“Don’t try,” said Senton shortly. 
“ You’ve earned it. I’m only doing what 
is right.” 

To Ogier that seemed reasonable enough. 
He had no doubts of his own ability, or of 
the justice of his reward. That was evi- 
dent, as he leaned forward in his chair, 
beaming and complacent. 

His figure had stoutened with good liv- 
ing. He caressed his chin and swept back 
the swatch of hair across his brow—the 
gesture Senton so hated. 

“ You’re just in,” Senton said. “ You'll 
want to see—people. Take the rest of the 
week off. Come down on Monday, and 
we'll discuss St. Louis.” 

“Thanks!” Ogier rose, and pushed out 
his chest. “I expect to see a heap of one 
little girl. She’ll want to see me, too. I 
wish I could tell you how much we both 
appreciate—” 

“That’s all right,” Senton broke in. 
“Enjoy yourself. We'll talk business on 
Monday.” 

The man gone, Senton for an instant 
sank his head in his hands. Then he 
straightened and rang his bell. 

Stella entered, wearing a dress of blue 
serge, embroidered with scarlet threads, at 
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once businesslike and tasteful. To Senton 
she had never seemed more lovely. Her 
deep violet eyes met him calmly, but her 
small red mouth seemed a little tremulous, 

Senton spoke with an effort. 

“Would you care to have the rest of the 
week off?” 

The girl seemed surprised. 

“T hadn’t thought of it,” she hesitated. 
“ Why?” 

“So that you may be with Ogier.” 

She looked at Senton, her lips mocking, 
her heavy-lidded eyes narrow. Her voice 
came, rich as cream: 

“Why should I want to be with him?” 

Senton stared in sheer amazement. 

“ Aren’t you going to marry him?” he 
cried. 

“ Of course not!” 

Senton started up. 

“T don’t understand!” 

“ Neither do I. Why did you think—I 
cared for Mr. Ogier?” 

“ Didn’t you?” 

The violet eyes dropped. The red mouth 
crinkled. 

“He did amuse me; but even that was 
all over before he went away.” 

“ Then why were you so hurt and angry 
because I sent him?” 

“ Not on his account—that’s sure!” The 
girl’s face was transfigured with sudden 
passion. “ Was the thing you did when 
you sent him the act of a man you would 
expect me—to care for? You, whom I had 
so looked up to, so admired—how could 
I be certain that I knew you, after that? 
You spoiled everything!” 

Her face was flame. She turned to fly, 
but Senton was between her and the door. 

“ But why,” he demanded, “have you 
been so radiant since I recalled him?” 

“Because you had come to yourself,” 
she breathed. “You proved yourself— 
what I first believed you!” 

“ Then you mean that I have a chance?” 
cried Senton, his whole soul uplifted, but 
hardly daring to believe. 

“You have always had a chance,” she 
whispered. “ I wanted only the right words 
at the right time!” 

His hungry arms swept around her. 

The door opened, and the face of Blan- 
don Reeves, thin, high-nosed, aquiline, ap- 
peared. For an instant the old judge 
stared. Then over his weather-beaten fea- 
tures came his gently wise, comprehending 
smile; and he softly closed the door again. 
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RENT glanced from the new witness, 
B a quiet, reserved-looking man of mid- 
dle age, to Simon Crood. There was 
a dark scowl on the prisoner’s heavy fea- 
tures, and, Brent fancied, a look of ap- 
prehension. Once more Simon beckoned 
to his solicitor, and exchanged a few whis- 
pered words with him across the front of 
the dock, before turning to the witness. 
And to him Brent also turned, with an in- 
stinctive feeling that perhaps he held a key 
to those mysteries which had not yet been 
produced. 

He gave his name as Matthew James 
Nettleton, member of the Society of Ac- 
countants and Auditors. 

“ Mr. Nettleton,” said Meeking, “ you 
are borough accountant of Hathelsbor- 
ough, are you not?” 

The witness folded his hands on the 
ledge of the box and shook his head. 

“No!” he answered. “ Was!” 

“Was? What do you mean?” 

“T have resigned my appointment.” 

“ When?” 

“ Yesterday—at six o’clock last evening, 
to be precise.” 

“ May I ask why?” 

“You may, sir. I resigned because I 
knew the inquiry just held by the inspector 
of the Local Government Board to be an 
absolute farce—because I know that the 
financial affairs of the borough are rotten 
ripe—because I utterly refuse to be a cat’s- 
paw in the hands of the town trustees any 
longer. Those are my reasons.” 

Tansley dug his elbow into Brent’s ribs 
as an irrepressible murmur of surprise 
broke out all around the court. Brent was 
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watching the men in the dock. Krevin 
Crood smiled cynically, and the smile de- 
veloped into a short, sharp laugh. Simon’s 
flabby face turned a dull red, and presently 
he lifted his big silk handkerchief and 
wiped his forehead. 

Meeking waited a moment, letting the 
witness’s outburst have its full effect. 
Then, amid a dead silence, he leaned to- 
ward the box. 

“Why didn’t you say all that at the re- 
cent inquiry?” he asked. 

“ Because it wouldn’t have been a scrap 
of good,” retorted the witness. “ Those 
affairs are all cut and dried. My only 
course was to do what I did last night— 
resign—and to give evidence now.” 

Meeking twisted his gown together and 
looked at the magistrates. He ran his eye 
carefully along the row of faces, and finally 
let it settle again on his witness. 

“ Tell their worships, in your own fash- 
ion, your considered opinion as to the state 
of the borough finances,” he said. “ Your 
opinion based on your experience.” 

“ They are, as I said just now, absolutely 
rotten,” declared Nettleton. ‘It is seven 
years since I came to this place as borough 
accountant. I found that, under an an- 
cient charter, the whole of the financial 
business of the borough was in the hands 
of a small body known as the town trus- 
tees, three only in number. It is mar- 
velous that such a body should be allowed 
to exist in these days. The town trustees 
are responsible to nobody. They elect 
themselves. That is to say, if one dies, 
the surviving two elect his successor. They 
are not bound to render accounts to any 
one. The town council, of which they are 
a permanent committee, only knows what 
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they choose to tell. This has gone on for 
at least three centuries. It may have 
served some good purpose at some period, 
under men of strict probity, but in my 
opinion, based on such experience as I have 
been able to command, it has of late years 
led to nothing but secret peculation, job- 
bery, and knavery. As regards my own 
position, I have never at any time been 

itted to see any accounts other than 
those placed before me by the town trus- 
tees. My belief is that no one but them- 
selves actually knows what the financial 
condition of the town really is. I am of 
impression that this borough, as a borough, 
is bankrupt!” 

There now arose a murmur in court 
which the chairman and officials found it 
difficult to- suppress; but curiosity pre- 
vailed over excitement, and the silence was 
deep enough when Meeking got in his next 
question: 

“You affirm all this in face of the recent 
inquiry?” 

“TI do—and strongly. The accounts 
shown at the recent inquiry were all care- 
fully manipulated and arranged by the 
town trustees. I had nothing to do with 
them. ‘They were prepared by the town 
trustees — chiefly, 1 imagine, by Mallett 
and Coppinger, with Crood’s approval and 
consent. They were never shown to me. 
In short, my position has been this—I have 
had certain accounts placed before me by 
the town trustees, with the curt intimation 
that my sole duty was to see that the mere- 
ly arithmetical features were correct, and 
to sign them as accountant.” 

“ Could you not have made a statement 
to this effect at the inquiry?” 

“T could not.” 

«“ Why?” 

“ Because I could not have produced the 
books and papers. All the books and pa- 
pers to which I have ever had access are 
merely such things as rate books and so on 
—the sort of things that can’t be concealed. 
The really important books and papers, 
showing the actual state of things, are in 
the possession of Mallett and Coppinger, 
who, with Crood, have never allowed any- 
body to see them. If I could have had 
those things brought before the inspector, 
I could have proved something; but I 
couldn’t bring them before the court of in- 
quiry. You can bring them before this 
court.” 

“How?” demanded Meeking. 
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“ Because, I take it, they bear a very 
sinister relation to the murder of the late 
mayor,” replied the witness. “ He was as 
well aware as I am that things are all 
wrong.” 

“You know that?” 

“I know that he did his best, from such 
material as he could get at, to find out 
what the true state of things was. He 
worked hard at examining such accounts as 
were available. To my knowledge, he did 
his best to get at the secret accounts kept 
by the town trustees. He failed, and they 
defied him. Yet, just before his murder, 
he was getting at facts in a fashion which 
was not only unpleasant but highly dan- 
_— to them, and they were fully aware 
of it. 

“Can you give us an example of any of 
these facts—these discoveries?” 

“ Yes, I can give you one in particular. 
Wallingford was slowly but surely getting 
at a knowledge of the system of secret pay- 
ment which has gone on in this place for a 
long time, under the rule of the town trus- 
tees. He had found out the truth, for in- 
stance, as regards Krevin Crood. Krevin 
Crood was supposed to be paid a pension 
of one hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
In reality he was paid three hundred pounds 
a year. Wallingford ascertained this be- 
yond ‘all doubt, and that it had gone on 
ever since Krevin Crood’s retirement from 
his official position. There are other men 
in the borough, hangers-on and supporters 
of the town trustees, who benefit by public 
money in the shape of pensions, grants, or 
doles. In every case the actual amount 
paid is much more than the amount set 
down in such accounts as are shown. Wal- 
lingford meant to sweep all this jobbery 
clean away.” 

“ How?” 

“ By getting the financial affairs of the 
town into the full and absolute control of 
the mayor and the town council. He want- 
ed to abolish the town trustees as a body. 
If he had succeeded in his aims, he would 
have done away with all the abuses which 
they not only kept up, but encouraged.” 

“Then, if Wallingford’s reforms had 
been carried out, Krevin Crood would have 
lost one hundred and fifty pounds a year?” 

“He would have lost three hundred 
pounds a year. Wallingford’s scheme in- 
cluded the utter abolition of all these pen- 
sions and doles, lock, stock, and barrel.” 
“And the town trustees—Crood, Mal- 











lett, Coppinger—were fully acquainted 
with his intentions and those of his party?” 

The witness shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s well known,” he answered. 
“They were frightened of him and his 
schemes to the last degree. They knew 
what it meant.” 

“ What did it mean?” 

Nettleton glanced at Simon Crood, and 
smiled. 

“ Just what it has come to, at last,” he 
said. “ Exposure and disgrace!” 

“ Well!” said Meeking, when a murmur 
of excited feeling had once more run 
around the court. “A more particular 
question, Mr. Nettleton. Did the late 
mayor ever come to your office in the course 
of his investigations?” 

“He did, frequently. Not that I had 
much to show him; but he carefully ex- 
amined all the books and papers of which 
I was in possession.” 

“ Did he make notes?” 

“ Notes and memoranda—yes. At con- 
siderable length, sometimes.” 

“ What in?” 

“Tn a thickish memorandum book, with 
a stout cover of red leather, which he al- 
ways carried in his pocket.” 

“Could you identify that book if you 
saw it?” 

“ Certainly! Besides, you would find it 
full of his notes and figures.” 

“ That will do for the present, Mr. Net- 
tleton—unless my friend here wants to ex- 
amine you. No? Then I will recall Su- 
perintendent Hawthwaite for a moment. 
Superintendent, you have just heard of a 
certain pocketbook which belonged to the 
late mayor. Was it found on his dead body, 
or on his desk, or anywhere, after the mur- 
der? No? Not after the most careful and 
thorough search? Completely  disap- 
peared? Very good! Now let us have 
Louisa Speck.” 

A smartly dressed, self-possessed young 
woman came forward. Tansley, nudging 
Brent, whispered that this was Mallett’s 
parlor maid, and that things were getting 
deuced interesting. 
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Tat the appearance of Louisa Speck 
in the witness box came as something more 
than an intense surprise to at any rate two 
particular persons in that court was evi- 
dent at once to Brent’s watchful eye. Mrs. 
Mallett, a close observer of what was going 
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on, started as her parlor maid’s name was 
called, and, lifting her eyeglass, surveyed 
the girl with a wondering stare of pro- 
longed inspection. In the dock, Krevin 
Crood also let a start of astonishment es- 
cape him. He, too, stared at Louisa Speck, 
and a frown showed itself between his eye- 
brows, as if he were endeavoring to explain 
her presence to himself. 

Suddenly the frown cleared, and Krevin 
indulged his fancies with a sharp laugh. 
Then, turning to Simon, he made some 
whispered observation. Simon nodded sul- 
lenly, as if he comprehended; and from that 
point forward he kept his small eyes firmly 
fixed on the witness. 

Tansley, too, noticed these things, and 
bent toward his companion with a meaning 
glance. 

“This young woman knows something,” 
he muttered; “ and those two chaps in the 
dock know what it is!” 

The young woman upon whom all eyes 
were fixed was perhaps the most self-pos- 
sessed person present. She answered the 
preliminary questions as coolly as if she 
had been giving evidence in murder cases 
as a regular thing. Louisa Speck—twenty- 
six years of age—been in the employ of 
Mrs. Mallett, of the Bank House, for three 
years—still in that employment, as far as 
she knew. What did she mean by that? 
Well, that Mrs. Mallett had left the house 
some days before, and that since yesterday 
afternoon Mr. Mallett had not been there. 
Accordingly, neither she nor the other serv- 
ants knew exactly how things stood. 

“ Just so,” observed Meeking. ‘“ Some- 
what uncertain, eh? Very well!” 

He paused for a moment, glanced at his 
papers, and suddenly leaned forward to- 
ward the witness box with a sharp, direct 
look at its occupant. 

“ Now, then!” he said. “ When did you 
first hear of the murder of the late mayor, 
Mr. Wallingford?” 

Louisa Speck’s answer came promptly. 

“The night it happened.” 

“ What time? And who told you of it?” 

“ About nine o’clock. Robertshaw, the 
policeman, told me. I was at the front 
door, looking out on the Market Square, 
and he was going past.” 

“T see! So you remember that evening 
very well?” 

“ Quite well.” 

“ Do you remember the previous evening 
equally well?” 
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“ Ves.” 

“ Were you at the Bank House that eve- 
ning—the evening before the murder?” 

“T was.” 

“ What was going on there that evening? 
Anything that makes you particularly re- 
member it?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ What, now?” 

“ Well, Mrs. Mallett went away that day 
to visit her sister, Mrs. Coppinger, for a 
day or two. About noon, Mr. Mallett told 
me and cook that he wanted to have some 
gentlemen to dinner that evening, and we 
were to prepare accordingly.” 

“T see! Sort of special dinner, eh?” 

“ YVes.”’ 

“Did the gentlemen come?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Who were they?” 

“ Mr. Coppinger and Alderman Crood.” 

“ What time was that?” 

“ Between six and half past.” 

“ What happened after their arrival?” 

“ They went into the morning room with 
Mr. Mallett. I took some brown sherry in 
there, and glasses. Soon after that, Mr. 
Mallett went out. I was just inside the 
dining room as he crossed the hall. He 
told me there would very likely be another 
gentleman to dinner, and I must lay an 
other cover. He went out, then, and was 
away about ten minutes. Then he came 
back with Mr. Krevin Crood.” 

“Came back with Mr. Krevin Crood! 
Did you see them come in together?” 

“T let them in.” 

“Did you hear anything said as they 
entered?” 

“ Yes—I heard Mr. Krevin Crood say 
that he wasn’t dressed for dinner parties. 
Mr. Mallett then told me to take Mr. 
Krevin upstairs and get him anything he 
wanted.” 

“Did you take Mr. Krevin upstairs?” 

“Yes—I took him up to Mr. Mallett’s 
dressing room. I showed him the hot 
water arrangement, got him clean towels, 
and asked him what he wanted. He said 
he wanted a clean shirt, a collar, and a 
handkerchief.” 

“ A handkerchief?” 

“ Yes—a handkerchief.” 

“ Did you get him these things?” 

“T showed him where to get them. I 
opened the drawers in which Mr. Mallett’s 
shirts, collars, and handkerchiefs are kept, 
so that he could help himself. Then I 
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asked him if there was anything more I 
could get him. He said there was nothing 
but a clothes brush. I got him that, and 
left him.” 

“When did you see him next?” 

“ About twenty minutes after, when he 
came downstairs and went into the morn- 
ing room to the other gentlemen.” 

“Was he smartened up then?” 

“He was smart enough—smarter than 
the others, I should say.” 

“Had he taken one of Mr. Mallett’s 
shirts?” 

“ Yes—one of his very best white ones.” 

“Very good! Now, then, talking about 
shirts, who looks after the laundry affairs 
at the Bank House?” 

“ I do.”’ 

“ You send the linen to the laundry?” 

a Yes.” 

“ And receive it and put it away when 
it comes back?” 

“ Yes.” 

“When does it go, and when does it 
return?” 

“ Tt goes on Monday morning and comes 
home on Saturday afternoon.” 

“ Do you put the linen away on Saturday 
afternoon?” 

“Not finally. It goes into a hot cup- 
board, to air. Then on Monday, some 
time, I sort it out and put it away in the 
proper place.” 

“T see! Do you remember sorting it 
out and putting away the different articles 
in their proper places on the Monday be- 
fore this little dinner party?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Did you notice the presence of any 
article which didn’t belong to the Mallett 
family?” 

“ Yes—at least, I was doubtful.” 

“ Doubtful, eh? Well, what was it?” 

“A gentleman’s handkerchief.” 

“You say you weren’t sure that it was 
Mr. Mallett’s?” 

“I wasn’t sure that it wasn’t, but I 
didn’t think it was.” 

“ Why were you uncertain?” 

“Well, this wasn’t like Mr. Mallett’s 
handkerchiefs. He has dozens of them, 
nearly all fancy ones, with colored borders. 
This was a very fine cambric handkerchief 
—I’d never seen one like it before. Still, 
I wasn’t certain that it wasn’t Mr. Mal- 
lett’s, after all.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because sometimes, when Mr. Mallett 
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was away for the day, he’d buy a spare 
handkerchief. He has a lot of odd hand- 
kerchiefs that he’s brought home in his 
pockets. I thought this might have been 
got that way.” 

“You didn’t mention its presence to 
anybody?” 

‘‘ No—I didn’t think of it.” 

“ Well, what did you do with the hand- 
kerchief about which you were doubtful?” 

“T laid it on top of one of several piles 
of handkerchiefs that were in Mr. Mal- 
lett’s handkerchief drawer in the dressing 
room.” 

“Why did you put it on top?” 

“In case any inquiry should be made 
about it from Marriner’s Laundry.” 

“Was any inquiry made?” 

“ No.” 

“ Was the drawer you have just spoken 
of the drawer that you pulled open for Mr. 
Krevin Crood?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Was the handkerchief there then?” 

“Yes, it was there.” 

“ You saw it?” 

“T saw it.” 

“ Have you ever seen it since?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Do you know if Mr. Krevin Crood took 
it out of the drawer?” 

“ No.” 

“Did you see it in his possession that 
evening?” 

‘‘ No, I didn’t; but it wasn’t in the draw- 
er next morning.” 

“ You are sure of that?” 

“ Positive. I went into Mr. Mallett’s 
dressing room very early next morning, and 
I noticed that Mr. Krevin had left the 
drawers half open. The handkerchief 
drawer stuck a little, and I pulled it right 
out before pushing it in. I noticed then 
that the handkerchief had gone.” 

“ Did you conclude that Mr. Krevin had 
taken it?” 

“ No—I don’t think so. I didn’t con- 
clude anything. If I thought anything, it 
would be that Mr. Mallett had taken it. 
Mr. Mallett would think nothing of taking 
half a dozen handkerchiefs a day.” 

“The handkerchief was there when you 
opened the drawer for Mr. Krevin that eve- 
ning, and it wasn’t there when you looked 
into the drawer the next morning, early— 
that so?” 

“ Yes, that’s so.” 
“ Very well! Now, then, about this little 
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dinner. Mr. Mallett had three guests— 
Mr. Simon Crood, Mr. Krevin Crood, Mr, 
Coppinger? Nobody else?” 

“* No—no one else.” 

“Was it a nice dinner?” 

“Tt was a very good dinner.” 

“ Wine?” 

“There were several sorts of wine.” 

“ What time was dinner?” 

“ About a quarter past seven.” 

“ And what time did the gentlemen rise 
from table?” 

“They didn’t rise from table. When 
dinner was over, Mr. Mallett decanted 
some very special port that he has in the 
wine cellar, and they settled down to it 
around the dinner table, talking.” 

“T see! Did you hear any of the con- 
versation at the table?” 

“No, I didn’t. I carried two decanters 
of the port into the dining room for Mr. 
Mallett, and got out port glasses from the 
sideboard. After that I never went into 
the room again.” 

“Until what hour did Mr. Mallett’s 
guests remain with him?” 

“ Well, Alderman Crood and Mr. Krevin 
Crood left at about a quarter to eleven. 





' They went away together. Mr. Coppinger 


stopped till about half past eleven.” 
Meeking paused at this point, put his 
hand underneath the papers which lay in 


front of him, and produced a cardboard — ~ 


box. From this, after slowly undoing va- 
rious wrappings, he took the fragment of 
stained and charred handkerchief which 
had been found in the mayor’s parlor, and 
passed it across to the witness. 

“ Take that in your hand and look at it 
carefully,” he said. “ Now, do you recog- 
nize that as part of the handkerchief to 
which I have been referring?” 

“It’s the same sort of stuff,” replied 
Louisa. “I should say it was part of that 
handkerchief. It’s just like it.” 

‘“‘ Same material—an unusual material?” 

“TI think it is the same handkerchief. 
It’s an unusually broad hem —I noticed 
that at the time.” 

“To the best of your belief, is that the 
handkerchief you’ve been talking about?” 

“ Yes,” declared Louisa Speck, this time 
without hesitation. “ It is.” 

Meeking sat down and glanced at Simon 
Crood’s solicitor. Stedman promptly ac- 


cepted the challenge, and, rising, threw 
some scornful meaning into his first ques- 
tion to the witness. 
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“Who got you to tell all this tale?” he 
asked satirically. ‘“ Who got at you?” 

Louisa Speck bridled. 

“Nobody got at me!” she retorted. 
“ What do you mean by such a question?” 

“You don’t mean to tell their worships 
that you haven’t been induced to come for- 
ward and tell all this?” suggested Stedman 
incredulously. “ Come, now! Who helped 
you to refresh your memory, and to put all 
this together?” 

“Nobody helped me,” replied Louisa 
Speck, with rising indignation. “Do you 
think I’m not capable of doing things on 
my own? I can use my eyes and ears as 
well as you can, and perhaps better!” 

“ Answer my question,” said Stedman, 
as a laugh rose against him. “ Who got 
you to go to the police?” 

“Nobody got me to go to the police. I 
went to the police on my own account. I 
read the newspaper about what took place 
at the inquest—the last inquest, I mean— 
and as soon as I heard about the handker- 
chief, I knew very well that that was the 
one I’d noticed in our laundry, and so I 
went to see Mr. Hawthwaite. Mr. Haw- 
thwaite has known what I had to tell you 
for a good while now.” 

Stedman was taken aback; but he put 
a definite question. 

“On your oath, did you see that hand- 
kerchief in Mr. Krevin Crood’s possession 
the night that he was at Mr. Mallett’s?” 
he asked. 

“ T’ve already told him I never did,” re- 
torted Louisa Speck, pointing at Meeking. 
“TI didn’t see him with it; but I’m very 
certain he got it.” 

Stedman waved the witness away, and 
Meeking proceeded to put in the deposi- 
tions taken before the coroner in regard to 
the finding of the fragment of handkerchief 
and its ownership. He called evidence to 
show that the piece just produced was that 
which had been picked up from the hearth 
in the mayor’s parlor on the evening of the 
murder, soon after the finding of the dead 
man, and to prove that it had remained in 
the custody of the police ever since. The 
fragment went the round of the bench of 
magistrates, and Tansley whispered to 
Brent that if Meeking could prove that 
Krevin Crood had taken that handkerchief 

out of a drawer in Mallett’s dressing room, 
and had thrown it away on the following 
evening in the mayor’s parlor, Krevin’s 
neck was in danger. 
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“But there’s a link missing yet,” he 
murmured. ‘“ How did Krevin get at Wal- 
lingford? They’ve got to prove that! 
However, Meeking’s evidently well primed, 
and knows what he’s after. What’s com- 
ing next?” 

What came next was the glancing of the 
barrister’s eye toward a venerable, gray- 
bearded man who sat in the front row of 
spectators, leaning on a gold-headed cane. 
He rose as Meeking looked at him, and 
came slowly forward—a curious figure in 
those somber surroundings. 


XXIX 


From a certain amount of whispering 
and nodding that went on around him, 
Brent gathered that this ancient gentleman 
was not unknown to many of those present. 
Tansley was turning to him, ready, as al- 
ways, with information. 

“That’s old Dr. Septimus Pellery,” he 
whispered. “Tremendous big pot on an- 
tiquarianism, archzology, and that sort of 
stuff. Used to live here in Hathelsborough, 
years ago, when I was a youngster. I 
should have thought he was dead, long 
since. Wonder where they unearthed him, 
and what he’s here for? No end of a swell 
in his own line, anyhow.” 

Meeking seemed determined to impress 
on the court the character and extent of 
Dr. Pellery’s qualifications as an expert in 
archeological matters. Addressing him in 
an almost reverential manner, he proceeded 
to enumerate the witness’s distinctions. 

“ Dr. Pellery, you are, I believe, a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries?” 

“T have that honor.” 

“ And a member of more than one ar- 
chological society?” 

“ I am.” 

“ And a corresponding member of vari- 
ous foreign societies of a similar sort?” 

“ For many years.” 

“ You are also, I think, a D. C. L. of the 
university of Oxford?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And the author of many books and 
articles on your pet subject—archzology?” 

“ That is so.” 

“Am I right, Dr. Pellery, in believing 
that you are thoroughly well acquainted 
with the archeology, antiquities, and an- 
cient architecture of this town?” 

“ Quite right. I lived here for several 
years—ten or eleven years.” 

“That was—when?” 











“It is about twenty years since I left 
this place.” 

“You made a close study of it while 
you were resident here?” 

“A very close study. Hathelsborough, 
from my point of view, is one of the most 
interesting towns in England. While I 
lived here, I accumulated a mass of notes 
respecting its history and antiquities, with 
the idea of writing a monograph on the 
borough; but I have never made use of the 
material.” 

“Let us hope that you will still do so, 
Dr. Pellery,” said Meeking, with a suave 
smile and a polite bow. 

But Dr. Pellery shook his head and 
stroked his long beard. A cynical smile 
played around his wrinkled eyes. 

“ No—I don’t think I ever shall,” he 
said. “ Indeed, I’m sure I shan’t.” 

“ May I ask why?” 

“You may. The reason is that there 
aren’t twenty people in Hathelsborough 
who would buy such a book. Hathelsbor- 
ough people don’t care twopence about the 
history of their old town. All they care 
about is money. This case is a proof!” 

“ T think we’ll get back to the case,” said 
Meeking, amid a ripple of laughter. “ Well, 
we may consider you as the greatest living 
expert on Hathelsborough, Dr. Pellery, 
and eminently fitted to give us some very 
important evidence. Do you know the an- 
cient church of St. Laurence, at the back 
of this Moot Hall?” 

“ Aye, as well as I know my own face 
in the glass,” answered Dr. Pellery, with 
a short laugh. “I know practically every 
stone of it.” 

“Tt is, I believe, a very old church?” 

“Tt is the oldest church, not only in 
Hathelsborough, which is saying a good 
deal, but in all this part of the county,” 
replied the witness with emphasis. “ St. 
Hathelswide, the parish church, is old, but 
St. Laurence antedates it by at least five 
hundred years. ‘The greater part of St. 
Laurence, as it now stands, was complete 
in the eighth century. St. Hathelswide 
was built in the thirteenth.” 

Meeking produced a large chart, evident- 
ly made for the occasion, and had it set up 
on the table, in full view of the bench and 
the witness box. 

“ From this plan, Dr. Pellery, it appears 
that the west tower, a square tower, of St. 
Laurence immediately faces the back of 
the Moot Hall. Between the outer wall of 
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the tower and the outer wall of the Moot 
Hall there is a sort of connecting wall—” 

“Not a sort of,” interrupted Dr. Pel- 
lery. “It is a connecting wall, thirty-six 
feet long, ten feet high, and eight feet in 
width, forming an arch over the street be- 
neath—the narrow street called St. Lau- 
rence Lane.” 

“ Tt is an uncommon feature, that wall?” 
suggested Meeking. 

“Comparatively, yes. I know of other 
places where ancient buildings are so 
joined. But there are few examples.” 

“ Well, I want to ask you a very im- 
portant question about that connecting 
wall. Is there a secret way through that 
wall from St. Laurence’s tower to the Moot 
Hall?” 

Dr. Pellery drew himself up, stroked his 
beard, and glanced around the court. Then 
he gave Meeking an emphatic nod. 


“ There is. I discovered it myself, years : 


ago. I have always thought that I was 
the only living person who knew of it.” 

Meeking let this answer soak in to the 
mentality of his hearers. Then he said 
quietly: 

“ Will you tell us all about your discov- 
ery, Dr. Pellery?” 

“ Enough for your purpose,” replied the 
witness. ‘“‘ You have there, I believe, a 
sectional drawing of the tower. Give it to 
me. Now,” he continued, holding up a 
sheet of stout paper, and illustrating his 
remarks with the tip of his forefinger, “I 
will show you what I mean. The tower of 
St. Laurence is eighty feet in height. It 
is divided into three sections. The lower 
section, the most considerable of the three, 
forms a western porch to the church itself, 
which is entered from it by a Norman arch. 
Above this is the middle section; above 
that the upper section, wherein are three 
ancient bells. The middle and upper sec- 
tions are reached from the lower by a newel 
stair, set in the southwest angle of the 
tower. The middle section has for many 
centuries been a beamed and paneled cham- 
ber, from which the bells are rung, and 
wherein are stored a good many old things 
belonging to the church—chiefly in ancient 
chests. During the years that I lived in 
Hathelsborough I spent a great deal of time 
in this chamber. Mr. Goodbody, then 
vicar of St. Laurence, allowed me to ex- 
amine anything I found stored there. It 
was among the muniments and registers 
of St. Laurence, indeed, that I found a 
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great deal of valuable information about 
the history of the town. Well, I have just 
said that this chamber, this middle section 


of the tower, is paneled. It is paneled 
from the oak flooring to within two feet of 
the oak beams in its ceiling, and the panel- 
ing, though it is probably four hundred 
years old, is still in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

“ Now, about the middle of the last year 
that I spent in this town, I began to be 
puzzled about the connecting wall between 
the tower of St. Laurence and the Moot 
Hall. I saw no reason for building an arch 
at that point. Certainly it had not been 
built as a support, for the masonry of the 
tower and of the hall is unusually solid. I 
got the idea that that wall had originally 
been built as a means of communication 
between tower and hall; that it was hollow, 
and that at each extremity there was a 
secret means of entrance and exit. I knew 
from experience that this sort of thing was 
common in Hathelsborough. The older 
part of the town is a veritable rabbit war- 
ren. There is scarcely a house in the Mar- 
ket Place, for instance, in which there is 
not a double staircase, the inner one being 
very cleverly concealed. I know of several 
secret ways and passages, entered on one 
side of a street, and terminating far off on 
another. There is an underground way be- 
neath the Market Place, which is entered 
at the barbican in the castle, and which 
terminates in St. Faith’s Chapel in St. 
Hathelswide’s Church. There is another, 
also underground, from St. Matthias’s 
Hospital to the God’s House in Cripple 
Lane. As I say, the old town is honey- 
combed; so there would be, of course, noth- 
ing unusual or remarkable in the presence 
of a secret passage between the tower of 
St. Laurence and the Moot Hall. The only 
thing was that there was no record of any 
such passage through the connecting wall. 
No one had ever heard of it, and there were 
no signs of entrance to it either in the 
tower or in the Moot Hall. However, I 
discovered it, by careful and patient inves- 
tigation of the paneling in the chamber I 
have mentioned. The paneling is divided, 
on each wall of the chamber, into seven 
compartments. The fourth compartment 
on the outer wall slides back, and gives 
access to a passage cut through the arch 
across St. Laurence Lane and so to the 
Moot Hall.” 

“ There’s one man here who knows all 
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this!” whispered Tansley in Brent’s ear. 
“Look at Krevin Crood!” 

Krevin was smiling. There was some- 
thing unusually cynical in his smile, but 
to Brent it conveyed more than cynical 
amusement. There was in it the sugges- 
tion of assurance. Krevin, decided Brent, 
had something up his sleeve. 

But the other people present were still 
intent on the old antiquary. Having fin- 
ished his explanation, he looked at the 
chart that Meeking had placed before him, 
and seemed satisfied with what he had said. 
Meeking, however, wanted more. 

“To the Moot Hall!” he repeated. 
“Well, Dr. Pellery, and where does this 
passage emerge in the Moot Hall?” 

“ Just so,” said Dr. Pellery. “ That, of 
course, is important. Well, the wall or 
arch between the tower of St. Laurence and 
the Moot Hall, on reaching the outer wall 
of the latter, is continued from that outer 
wall along the right-hand side of the cor- 
ridor off which the extremely ancient cham- 
ber known as the mayor’s parlor is situated. 
If close examination is made of that wall, 
you will find that it is eight feet thick; 
but it is not a solid wall. The secret pas- 
sage I have mentioned runs through it, to 
a point halfway along the length of the 
mayor’s parlor; and access to the mayor’s 
parlor is had by a secret door in the panel- 
ing of that chamber—just as in the case 
of the chamber in the church tower.” 

“You investigated all this yourself, Dr. 
Pellery?” 

“ Discovered and investigated it.” 

“ And kept the secret to yourself?” 

“TI did. I saw no reason for communi- 
cating it to any one.” 

“ However, as you discovered it, it was 
not impossible that others should make the 
same discovery?” 

“It is very evident that somebody has 
discovered it!” replied the witness, with 
emphasis. 

“ Now, you say that it is about twenty 
years since you made this discovery. Have 
you been in the tower of St. Laurence 
since?” 

“Yes. Superintendent Hawthwaite has 
been in communication with me—private- 
ly—about this matter for some little time. 
I came to Hathelsborough yesterday, and 
in the afternoon he and I visited the tower, 
and I showed him the secret way and the 
doors in the paneling. We passed from 
the tower into the mayor’s parlor—as you 
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or any one may, just now, if you know 
the secret of the sliding panels.” 

“Ts it what you would call a difficult 
secret?” 

“ Not a bit of it, once you have hit on 
the exact spot at which to exert a pressure. 
The panels are then moved back quite 
easily.” 

“ Your evidence, then, Dr. Pellery, comes 
to this—there is a secret passage through 
the apparently solid arch in St. Laurence 
Lane, which leads direct from the middle 
chamber in the tower of St. Laurence to 
the mayor’s parlor in the Moot Hall. Is 
that correct?” 

Dr. Pellery made an old-fashioned bow. 

“ That is absolutely correct.” 

“T am sure the court is greatly obliged 
to you, sir,” said Meeking, responding to 
the old man’s courtesy. 

He looked around, and, seeing that Sted- 
man made no sign, glanced at the police- 
man who stood by the witness box. 

“ Call Stephen Spizey!” he commanded. 
Spizey moved ponderously into the box, in 
all the glory of his time-honored livery. 
He looked very big, and very consequen- 
tial, and unusually glum. Meeking, who 
was not a Hathelsborough man, glanced 
quizzingly at Spizey’s grandeur and at the 
cocked hat which the town crier placed on 
the ledge before him. 

“‘ Er—you’re some sort of a corporation 
official, aren’t you, Spizey?” he suggested. 

“ Apparitor to his worshipful the mayor 
of Hathelsborough,” responded Spizey, in 
his richest tones. “ Mace bearer to his wor- 
ship, town crier, bellman, steward of the 
pound, steward of High Cross and Low 
Cross, summoner of Thursday Market, 
convener of Saturday Market, receiver of 
dues and customs—” 

“You appear to be a good deal of a 
pluralist!” interrupted Meeking. “ Are 
you caretaker of St. Laurence’s church?” 

“ I am.” 

“ Do you live in a cottage at the corner 
of St. Laurence’s churchyard?” 

“ I do.”’ 

“ Do you remember the evening on which 
Mr. Wallingford was murdered?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ At seven o’clock of that evening were 
you in your cottage?” 

“ I was.” 

“Did Mr. Krevin Crood come to your 
cottage door about seven o’clock, and ask 
you for the keys of St. Laurence?” 





“ He did.” 

“ Did he say why he wanted to go into 
the church?” 

“ Yes—to write out a hinscription for a 
London gent as wanted it.” 

“ Did you give him the keys?” 

“ I did.” 

“ Did you see him go into the church?” 

“ Yes, and L heard him lock himself in- 
side it.” 

“Did he eventually bring the keys 
back?” 

“ Not to me—to my missis.” 

Meeking waved Spizey’s magnificence 
aside, and cailed for Mrs. Spizey. Mrs. 
Spizey, too, readily remembered the eve- 
ning under discussion, and said so, with a 
sniff which seemed to indicate decided dis- 
approval of her memories. respecting it. 

“What were you doing that evening, 

Mrs. Spizey?” asked Meeking. 
’ “Which for the most part of it, sir, I 
was a washing of that very floor as you’re 
a standing on, sir, me being cleaner to the 
Moot Hall. That ‘ud be from six to 
eight.” 

“Then you went home, I suppose?” 

“T did, sir, and very thankful to!” 

“Was your husband at home?” 

“He were not, sir. Which Spizey had 
gone out to have his glass, sir, as is his 
custom.” 

“Did Mr. Krevin Crood come to you 
with the keys of the church?” 

“ He did, sir. Which the clock had just 
struck eight. And remarked, sir, that the 
light was failing, and that his eyes wasn’t 
as strong as they had been. Pleasant like, 
sir.” 

“T see! Had Mr. Krevin Crood any 
papers in his hand?” 

“* He had papers in his hand, sir, or under 
his arm.” 

“ And that was just after eight o’clock?” 

“The clocks had just struck it, sir.” 

Meeking nodded his dismissal of Mrs. 
Spizey. It was plain that he was getting 
near the end of his case, and his manner 
became sharp and almost abrupt. 

“ Call Detective Sergeant Welton,” he 
said. “ Welton, were you present when 
Superintendent Hawthwaite arrested the 
prisoner Krevin Crood, and afterward 
when the other prisoner, Simon Crood, was 
taken into custody?” 

“T was, sir.” 

“Did you afterward, on Superintendent 
Hawthwaite’s instructions, search Krevin 
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lodgings and Simon Crood’s 


house?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“ Tell their worships what you found.” 

“T first made a search at the rooms oc- 
cupied by Krevin Crood, in Little Bailey 
Gate. I there found, in an old writing case 
kept in his bedroom, a quantity of papers 
and documents in the handwriting of the 
late mayor, Mr. Wallingford. I handed 
these over to Superintendent Hawthwaite. 
I now produce them. There are fifty-six 
separate papers in all. I have gone through 
them carefully. All relate to the financial 
affairs of the borough. Several are stained 
with blood.” 

There was a shiver of horror among the 
women present as the witness handed over 
a sheaf of various-sized papers, indicating 
where the stains lay. But the even-toned, 
matter-of-fact, coldly official voice went on. 

“Later, I made a search of the prisoner 
Simon Crood’s house at the Tannery. In 
a desk, in a room which he uses as a pri- 
vate office, I discovered more papers and 
documents similar to those that I had found 
at Krevin Crood’s lodgings. I produce 
these. There are seventeen separate pa- 
pers. All are in the handwriting of the 
late Mr. Wallingford. I also found, in a 
drawer in Simon Crood’s bedroom, a memo- 
randum book, bound in red leather, the 
greater part of which is filled with notes 
and figures made by the late mayor. I 
produce this, too. I also identify it as a 
book which the late mayor was in the habit 
of carrying about with him. I have fre- 
quently seen him make use of it.” 

While every neck was craned forward to 
catch a glimpse of the memorandum book, 
Tansley suddenly saw Krevin Crood mak- 
ing signals to him from the dock. He drew 
Brent’s attention to the fact, and then went 
down into the well of the court and over to 
Krevin. 

Brent watched them curiously. It 
seemed to him that Krevin was asking 
Tansley’s advice, and that Tansley was dis- 
suading Krevin from adopting some par- 
ticular course. They conversed for some 
minutes, while the magistrates were exam- 
ining the memorandum book and the pa- 
pers. Simon Crood joined in, and seemed 
to agree with Tansley; but suddenly Krev- 
in turned away from both with a decisive 
gesture, and advanced to the front of the 
dock. 

“Your worships!” he exclaimed in a 
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loud, compelling tone. “I have had quite 
enough of this farce! I desire to make a 
full and important statement!” 


XXX 


Despite the admonitions of the presid- 
ing magistrate, and the stern voices of sun- 
dry officials posted here and there about 
the court, a hubbub of excited comment 
and murmur broke out on Krevin Crood’s 
dramatic announcement. Nor was the ex- 
citement confined to the public benches and 
galleries. Around the solicitors’ table there 
ensued a putting together of heads and an 
exchange of whisperings. Even on the 
bench itself, crowded to its full extent, 
some of the magistrates so far forgot their 
judicial position as to bend toward one 
another with muttered words and knowing 
looks. 

Suddenly, from somewhere in the back- 
ground, a strident voice made its tones 
heard above the commotion: 

“He knows! Let him tell what he 
knows! Let’s hear all about it!” 

“Silence!” commanded the chairman. 
“If this goes on, I shall have the court 
cleared. Any further interruption—” He 
interrupted himself, glancing dubiously at 
Krevin. “I think you would be well ad- 
vised to—” 

“T want no advice!” retorted Krevin. 
Simon had been at his elbow, anxious and 
pleading, for the last minute. He, it was 
very evident, was sorely concerned by 
Krevin’s determination to speak. “I claim 
my right to have my say, and I shall have 
it. This has gone on long enough, and I 
don’t propose to have it go on any longer. 
I had nothing to do with the murder of 
Wallingford, but I know who had, and I’m 
not going to keep the knowledge to myself, 
now that things have come to this pass. 
You'd better listen to a plain and straight- 
forward tale, instead of to bits of a story 
here and bits of a story there!” 

The chairman turned to those of his 
brother magistrates who were sitting near- 
est to him on the bench. After a whispered 
consultation with them and with the clerk, 
he nodded, not overgraciously, at the de- 
fiant figure in the dock. 

“ We will hear your statement,” he said. 
“You had better go into the witness box 
and make it on oath.” 

Krevin moved across to the witness box 
with alacrity, and went through the usual 
formalities as only a practiced hand could. 
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He smiled cynically as he folded his fingers 
together on the ledge of the box and faced 
the excited listeners. 

“ As there’s no one to ask me any ques- 
tions — at this stage, anyhow — I’d better 
tell my story in my own fashion,” he said. 
“To save time and needless explanations, 
let me begin by saying that as far as it 
went, all the evidence your worships have 
heard, from the police, from Louisa Speck, 
from Dr. Pellery, from Spizey and his wife, 
from everybody, I think, is substantially 
correct—entirely correct, I might say, for 
I don’t remember anything that I could 
contradict. The whole point is—what does 
it lead up to? In the opinion of the police, 
to identifying me with the actual murder 
of John Wallingford, and my brother there 
with being accessory to the crime. The 
police, as usual, are absolutely and entirely 
at fault. I did not kill Wallingford, and 
accordingly my brother could not be an 
accessory to what I did not do and never 
had the remotest intention of doing. Now 
you shall hear how circumstantial evidence, 
brought to a certain point, is of no value 
whatever if it can’t be carried past that 
point. Hawthwaite has got his evidence to 
a certain point, and now he’s up against a 
blank wall. He doesn’t know what lies be- 
hind that blank wall. I do, and I’m the 
only person in this world who does. 

“ Now listen to a plain, truthful, unvar- 
nished account of the real facts. On the 
evening of the day before Wallingford’s 
murder, between half past six and seven 
o’clock, I was in the big saloon at Bull’s 
Snug. Mallett came in, evidently in search 
of somebody. It turned out that I was the 
person he was looking for. He told me 
that his wife was away, and that he was 
giving a little dinner party to my brother 
Simon and to Coppinger. They were al- 
ready at his house, and he and they were 
anxious that I should join them. Now I 
knew quite enough of my brother Simon, 
and of Coppinger, and of Mallett himself, 
to know that if they wanted my company 
it was with some ulterior motive; and, be- 
ing a straightforward man, I said so there 
and then. Mallett admitted it. They had, 
he said, a matter of business to propose to 
me. I had no objection, and I went with 
him. What the girl Louisa Speck has told 
you about what happened after I entered 
the Bank House is quite correct. She took 
me up into Mallett’s dressing room, showed 
me where I could get what I wanted, and 
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left me to make my toilet. I helped my- 
self to clean linen, and I have no doubt 
whatever that the handkerchief which I 
took from one of the drawers that the girl 
opened for me was the handkerchief of Dr. 
Wellesley’s of which we have heard so much 
in this case. 

“ Having made my toilet, I went down- 
stairs and joined my host and his other 
guests. We had a glass or two of Mallett’s 
excellent sherry, and in due course we 
dined—dined very well indeed. When din- 
ner was over, Mallett got up some of his 
old port, and we settled down to our busi- 
ness talk. I very quickly discovered why 
I had been brought into it. What we may 
call the war between Wallingford, as lead- 
er of the reform party, and the town trus- 
tees, as representatives of the old system, 
had come to a definite stage, and Mallett, 
Coppinger, and my brother Simon realized 
that it was high time to open negotiations 
with the enemy. They wanted, in short, 
to come to terms, and they were anxious 
that I, as a lawyer, as a man thoroughly 
acquainted with the affairs of the borough, 
and as a former official of high standing, 
should act as intermediary, or ambassador, 
or go-between, whatever you like to call it, 
in the matter at issue between them and 
Wallingford. Of course, I was willing. 

“Mallett acted as chief spokesman in 
putting matters plainly before me. He 
said that Wallingford, since his election as 
mayor of Hathelsborough, had found out 
a lot—a great deal more than they wished 
him to know. He had accumulated facts, 
figures, statistics; he had.contrived to pos- 
sess himself of a vast amount of informa- 
tion, and he was steadily and persistentiy 
accumulating more. There was no doubt 
whatever, said Mallett, as to what were the 
intentions of Wallingford and his party— 
though up to then Wallingford’s party did 
not know all that Wallingford knew. 
There was to be a clean sweep of every- 
thing that existed under the town trustee 
system. The town trustees themselves 
were to go. All pensions were to be done 
away with. All secret payments and trans- 
actions were to be unearthed and prohibit- 
ed for the future. The entire financial 
business of the town was to be placed in 
the care of the elected officials. In short, 
everything was to be turned upside down, 
and the good old days were to cease. That 
was what was to happen if Wallingford 
went triumphantly on his way. 
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“ But it was the belief of Mallett, and 
of Coppinger, and of my brother Simon, 
that Wallingford’s way could be barred. 
How? Well, all three believed that Wal- 
lingford could be bought off. They be- 
lieved that Wallingford had his price; that 
he could be got at; that he could be 
squared. All three of them are men who 
believe that every man has his price. I 
believe that myself, and I’m not ashamed 
of voicing my belief. Every man can be 
bought, if you can only agree on a price 
with him. Now, the town trustees knew 
that Wallingford had ambitions. They 
knew what some of his ambitions were, and 
of one in particular. They proposed to 
buy him in that way, and they commis- 
sioned me to see him privately, and to of- 
fer him certain terms. 

“The terms were these—if Wallingford 
would drop his investigations, and remain 
quiet for the remaining period of his mayor- 
alty, the town trustees would agree to the 
making and carrying out of certain minor 
reforms, which should be engineered by and 
credited to Wallingford, in order to save 
his face with his party. Moreover, they 
would guarantee to Wallingford a big in- 
crease in his practice as a solicitor, and 
they would promise him their united sup- 
port when a vacancy arose in the Parlia- 
mentary representation of Hathelsborough 
—which vacancy, they knew, would occur 
within the year, as the sitting member had 
intimated his intention of resigning. This 
last was the big card I was to play. We 
all knew that Wallingford was extremely 
desirous of Parliamentary honors, and that 
he was very well aware that with the town 
trustees on his side he would win hand- 
somely, whoever was brought against him. 
I was to play that card for all it was worth. 
Not a man of us doubted that Wallingford 
would be tempted by the bait, and would 
swallow it.” 

Brent leaped to his feet and flung a 
scornful exclamation across the court. 

“Then not a man of you knew him!” 
he cried. “He would have flung your 
bribe back into the dirty hands that offered 
it to him!” 

Krevin Crood smiled more cynically than 
ever. 

“ That’s all you know, young man,” he 
retorted. “ You’ll know more when you’re 
my age. Well,” he continued, turning his 
back on Brent and again facing the bench, 
“that was the situation. I was to act as 
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ambassador, and, if I succeeded in my em- 
bassy, I was to be well paid for my labor.” 

“ By the town trustees?” inquired the 
chairman. 

“By the town trustees, certainly,” re- 
plied Krevin. “ Who else would pay me? 
As my principals—” 

“T think you will have to tell us what 
fee, or payment, you were to have,” inter- 
rupted the chairman. “ If—” 

“Oh, as the whole thing has come to 
nothing, I don’t mind telling that,” said 
Krevin. “I shall never get it now, so why 
not talk of it? I was to have a thousand 
pounds.” 

“ As a reward for inducing the mayor to 
withhold from the public certain informa- 
tion which he had acquired as regards the 
unsatisfactory condition of the borough 
finances?” asked the chairman. 

“ Ye-es, if you put it that way,” assent- 
ed Krevin. “ You might put it another 
way, as regards the mayor. He was just 
to let things slide.” 

“Go on, if you please,” said the chair- 
man dryly. “ We understand.” 

“Well,” continued Krevin cheerfully, 
“‘ we settled my mission over Mallett’s port. 
The next thing was for me to carry it out. 
It was necessary to do this immediately, 
for we knew that Wallingford had carried 
his investigations to such an advanced stage 
that he might make their results public at 
any moment. Now, I did not want any one 
to know of my meeting with him. I want- 
ed it to be absolutely secret, and I knew 
how to bring that about. Wallingford 
spent nearly every evening alone in the 
mayor’s parlor. I knew how to reach the 
mayor’s parlor unobserved. The secret of 
which Dr. Pellery has just told you was 
also known to me, for I discovered the pas- 
sage between the tower of St. Laurence 
and the Moot Hall many years ago; and I 
determined to get at Wallingford by way 
of that passage. 

“ About seven o’clock of the evening on 
which Wallingford was murdered, I called 
at Spizey’s cottage in St. Laurence’s church- 
yard, and got the keys of the church from 
him, on the excuse that I wanted to copy an 
inscription. I locked myself into the 
church and went up to the chamber in the 
tower. I spent some little time there, con- 
sidering the details of my plan of cam- 
paign, before going along the secret pas- 
sage. It would be about half past seven, 
perhaps a little later, when at last I slipped 














open the panel and crossed over to the 
Moot Hall. The-panel at the other end 
of the passage, which admits to the mayor’s 
parlor, is the fifth one on the left-hand 
side of that room. I undid it very cau- 
tiously and silently. There was then no 
one in the parlor. All was silent. I looked 
through the crack of the panel. There was 
no one in the place at all. Incidentally, I 
may mention that when I thus took an ob- 
servation of the parlor, I noticed that on 
an old oak chest, standing by the wains- 
coting, and immediately behind the may- 
or’s chair and desk, lay the rapier which 
was produced at the inquest, and with 
which, undoubtedly, he was killed. 

“ Suddenly the handle of the door into 
the corridor was turned, and I heard Wal- 
lingford’s voice. “I slipped the panel back 
till it was nearly closed, and stood with my 
ear against it, listening. Wallingford was 
not alone. He had'a woman with him. 
From their first exchange of words I made 
out that he had met her in the corridor 
just outside the door of the mayor’s parlor, 
and that they were quarreling, and both in 
high temper. I—” 

“ Stop!” exclaimed the chairman, lifting 
his hand, as an excited murmur began to 
run round the court. “Silence! If there 
is any interruption—” He turned to Krev- 
in. “ You say that you heard Mr. Wal- 
lingford come into the mayor’s parlor, and 
that he was accompanied by a woman, with 
whom he was having high words. Did you 
see this woman?” 

“ No—I saw neither her nor Walling- 
ford. I only heard their voices.” 

“ Did you recognize her voice as that of 
any woman you knew?” 

“T did, unmistakably. 
well who she was.” 

“Who was she, then?” 

Krevin shook his head. 

“For the moment, wait!” he replied. 
“Let me tell my tale in my own way. To 
resume, I say that they—she and Walling- 
ford — were having high words. I could 
tell, for instance, that he was in a temper 
which I should call furious. I overheard 
all that was said. As they entered the 
room, he asked how she had got there. She 
replied that she had watched Mrs. Bun- 
ning out of her house, from among the 
bushes in St. Laurence’s churchyard, and 
had then slipped in at Bunning’s back door, 
being absolutely determined to see him, 
Wallingford. He answered that she would 
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get no good by waylaying him; he had 
found her out and was done with her; she 
was an impostor, an adventuress; she had 
come to the end of her tether. She then 
demanded some letters—her letters. There 
were excited words about this from each, 
and it was not easy to catch all that was 
said. At times they were both speaking to- 
gether; but she got in a clear demand at 
last—was he or was he not going to hand 
those letters over? He said no, he was 
not. They were going to remain in his pos- 
session as a hold over her. She was a 
danger to the community, with her plot- 
tings and underhand ways, and he intend- 
ed to show certain of those letters to others. 
There was more excited wrangling over this. 
I heard Dr. Wellesley’s name mentioned, 
then Mallett’s. I also heard some refer- 
ence, of which I couldn’t make head or 
tail, to money and documents. In the midst 
of all this Wallingford suddenly told her 
to go. He had had enough of it, he said, 
and had his work to attend to. Once more 
she demanded the letters, and he answered 
with a very peremptory negative. I heard 
a sound as of his chair being pulled up to 
his desk, followed by a brief silence. Then, 
all of a sudden, I heard another sound, 
half cry, half groan, and a sort of dull 
thud, as if something had fallen. A mo- 
ment later, as I was wondering what had 
happened, and what to do, I heard the door 
which opens into the corridor close very 
gently. At that I pushed back the panel 
and looked into the mayor’s parlor.” 

It seemed to Brent that every soul in the 
place, from the gray-haired chairman on 
the bench to the stolid-faced official by the 
witness box, was holding his breath, and 
that every eye was fastened on Krevin 
Crood with an_ irresistible fascination. 
There was a terrible silence in the court as 
Krevin paused, terminated by an involun- 
tary sigh of relief as he made signs of 
speaking again. 

In that instant, Brent saw Mrs. Elstrick, 
the tall, gaunt woman of whom he had 
heard at least one mysterious piece of news 
from Hawthwaite, quietly slip out of her 
place near the outer door and vanish. He 
saw, too, that no one but himself saw her 
gO, so absorbed were all others in what was 
coming. 

“ When I saw—what I did see,” con- 
tinued Krevin, in a low, concentrated tone, 
“T went in. The mayor was lying across 
his desk, still, quiet. I touched his shoul- 
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der, and got blood on my fingers. I knew 
then what had happened—the woman had 
snatched up the rapier and run him 
through. I pulled out my handkerchief— 
the handkerchief I had taken from Mal- 
lett’s drawer—wiped my hand, and threw 
the handkerchief in the fire. Then I took 
up a mass of papers and a memorandum 
book which Wallingford had laid down, 
and went away by the passage. That is the 
plain truth. I should never have told it if 
I hadn’t been arrested. I care nothing at 
all that Wallingford was killed by this wom- 
an—not I! I shouldn’t have cared if she 
had gone scot-free; but if it’s going to be 
my neck or hers, well, I prefer it to be hers. 
And there you are!” 

“ Once again,” said the chairman, “ who 
was this woman?” 

Krevin Crood might have been answering 
the most casual of casual questions. 

“Who was she?” he replied. “ Why, 
Mrs. Saumarez!” 

XXXI 


BRENT was out of his seat near the door, 
out of the court itself, out of the Moot Hall, 
and in the Market Place before he realized 


what he was doing. It was a brilliant sum- 
mer day, and just then the town clocks 


were striking the noontide. He stood for 
a second staring about him, as if blinded 
and dazed by the strong sunlight; but it 
was not the sunlight that confused him, 
though he stood there blinking under it. 

Presently his brain cleared, and he turned 
and ran swiftly down Rivergate, the nar- 
row street that led to the low-lying outer 
edge of the town. Rivergate was always 
quiet; just then it was deserted. As Brent 
got halfway down it, he saw at its foot a 
motor car, drawn up by the curb, and evi- 
dently waiting for somebody. ‘The some- 
body was Mrs. Elstrick, who was hastening 
toward the car. In another second she had 
sprung in, and the machine had sped away 
in the direction of the open country. 

Brent let it go, without another glance 
in its direction. 

He turned at the foot of Rivergate into 
Farthing Lane, the long, winding, tree- 
bordered alley that ran along the edge of 
the town past the outer fringe of houses— 
the alley wherein Hawthwaite had wit- 
nessed the nocturnal meeting between Mrs. 
Elstrick and Krevin Crood. Brent remem- 
bered that as he hastened along, running 
between the trees on one side and the high 
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walls of the gardens on the other; but he 
gave no further thought to the recollection. 
His brain was not yet fully recovered from 
the shock of Krevin Crood’s last words, 
and it was obsessed by a single idea—that 
of gaining the garden entrance of the Ab- 
bey House and confronting the woman 
whom Krevin had formally denounced as 
the murderer of Wallingford. 

As he hurried along, he found himself 
saying certain words over and over again, 
and still again: 

“I’m not going to see a woman hang! 
I’m not going to see a woman hang! I’m 
—not—going—to—” 

Behind this suddenly aroused quixotic 
sentiment, he was sick with horror. He 
knew that what Krevin Crood had told at 
last was true. He knew, too, that it would 
never have come out if Krevin himself had 
not been in danger. A feeling of almost 
physical nausea came over him as he re. 
membered the callous, brutal cynicism of 
Krevin’s last words: 

“Tf it’s going to be my neck or hers, 1 
prefer it to be hers!” 

A woman—yet a murderess—the mur- 
deress of his cousin, whose death he had 
vowed to avenge. Of course it was so. 
Brent saw many things now. The anxiety 
to get the letters—the dread of publicity 
expressed to Peppermore—the mystery 
spread over many things and actions—now 
this affair with Mallett—there was no rea- 
son to doubt Krevin Crood’s accusation. 
The fragments of the puzzle had been 
pieced together. 

As he ran along the lane, and as his men- 
tal faculties regained their normality, Brent 
himself did some piecing together. Every 
word of Krevin Crood’s statement had bit- 
ten itself into his intelligence. Now he 
could reconstruct. He visualized the may- 
or’s parlor on that fateful evening. An 
angry, disillusioned, nerve-racked man, 
sore and restive under the fancy—or, 
rather, the realization —of deceit, saying 
bitter and contemptuous words; a desper- 
ate, defeated woman, cornered like a rat; 
and close to her hand the rapier, lying on 
the old chest where its purchaser had care- 
lessly flung it. A maddened thing, man or 
woman, would snatch that up, and— 

“ Blind, uncontrollable impulse!” mut- 
tered Brent. “She struck at him, at him 
—and then it was all over. Intentional, 
no! Yet—the law! But, by God, I won't 
have a hand in hanging a woman! Time?” 
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He knew the exact location of the door 
in the garden wall of the Abbey House, and 
presently he ran up to it, panting from his 
swift dash along the lane. Not five min- 
utes had elapsed since his slip out of the 
excited court; but every second of the com- 
ing minutes was precious. 

The door was locked. The garden wall 
was eight feet high, and so built that on all 
the expanse of its smoothed surface there 
was no foothold, no projection for fingers 
to cling to; but Brent was in that frame 
of mind which makes light of obstacles. 
He drew back into the lane, ran, gathered 
himself for an upward spring at the coping 
of the wall, leaped, grasped it, struggled, 
drew up his weight with a mighty effort, 
threw a leg over, and dropped, gasping and 
panting, into the shaded garden. 

It was quiet there—peaceful as a glade 
set deep in the heart of a silent wood. 
Brent lay for a few seconds where he had 
dropped. Then, with a great effort to get 
his breath, he rose and went quickly up 
the laureled walks toward the house. A 
moment more, and he was abreast of the 
kitchen and its open door, and in the pres- 
ence of print-gowned, white-aproned wom- 
en who first exclaimed and then stared at 
the sudden sight of him. 

“Mrs. Saumarez?” said Brent, fright- 
ened at the sound of his own voice. “ In?” 

The cook, a fat, comfortable woman, 
turned on him from a clear fire. 

“ The mistress has not come in yet, sir,” 
she said. ‘“‘ She went out very early this 
morning on her bicycle, and we haven’t 
seen her since. I expect she'll be back for 
lunch.” 

Brent glanced at the open window of 
the room in which he had first encountered 
Mrs. Saumarez, and to which he had 
brought the casket and its contents. 

“Can I go in there and sit down?” he 
asked. “I want to see Mrs. Savmarez.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” answered the cook and 
the parlor maid in chorus. “ She can’t be 
long, surely.” 

Brent went farther along and stepped 
into the room. Not long? He knew very 
well that that room would never see its late 
occupant again. She was gone, of course. 

The room looked much the same as when 
he had last seen it, except that now there 
were great masses of summer flowers on all 
sides. He glanced around, and his observ- 
ant eye was quick to notice one detail. 
Beneath the writing table a big waste- 
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basket was filled to its edges with torn 
papers. 

He moved nearer, speculating on what it 
was that had been destroyed. Suddenly, 
behind the basket, he noticed, flung away, 
crumpled, on the floor, the buff envelope of 
a telegram. 

Picking this up, he expected to find it 
empty, but the message was inside. He 
drew out and smoothed the flimsy sheet, 
and read its contents. They were com- 
prised in four words: 


Lingmore Crossroads—six thirty. 


Of course, that was from Mallett. Brent 
glanced at the postmarks. The telegram 
had been sent from Clothford at seven 
o’clock the previous evening, and received 
at Hathelsborough before eight. It was an 
appointment, without doubt. 

Brent knew Lingmore Crossroads. He 
had been there on a pleasure jaunt with, 
Queenie. It was a point on a main road 
whence you could go north or south, east 
or west, with great facility. Doubtless 
Mrs. Saumarez, arriving there early in the 
morning, would find Mallett and a swift 
automobile awaiting her. Well— 

A sudden ringing at the front doorbell, 
a sudden loud knocking on the same door, 
made Brent crush envelope and telegram in 
his hand and thrust the crumpled ball of 
paper into his pocket. A second later he 
heard voices at the door—heavy steps in 
the hall—Hawthwaite’s voice. 

“No,” said the parlor maid, evidently 
answering some question; “ but Mr. Brent’s 
in the study. The mistress—” 

Hawthwaite, with one of his plain-clothes 
men, came striding in, saw Brent, and 
closed the door, shutting out the parlor 
maid. 

“ Gone?” he asked sharply. 

“Out for a bicycle ride, they say,” an- 
swered Brent, purposely affecting uncon- 
cern. “ Went out early this morning, I 
understand.” 

“What did you come here for?” de- 
manded Hawthwaite. 

“To ask her, personally, if what Krevin 
Crood said is true,” replied Brent. 

Hawthwaite laughed. 

“Do you think she’d have admitted it, 
Mr. Brent?” he said. “I don’t!” 





“T think she would,” answered Brent. 
“ But—” 

“ Well?” inquired Hawthwaite. 

“I don’t suppose I shall ever have the 
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chance of putting such a question to her,” 
added Brent. “ She’s—off!” 

Hawthwaite looked round. 

“Um!” he remarked. “ Well, it only 
means another hue and cry. She and Mal- 
lett, of course! There’s one thing in our 
favor—she doesn’t know that Krevin Crood 
knew anything about it.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” suggested Brent. 

“Quite sure enough,” affirmed Haw- 
thwaite. “ She hasn’t an idea that anybody 
knows. So—we shall get her!” 

“What about Krevin Crood, and Si- 
mon?” asked Brent. 

“ Adjourned,” said the superintendent. 
“ There’s no doubt Krevin has told the 
true story at last; but he and Simon are 
still in custody, and probably will be until 
to-morrow. We want to know a bit more 
yet; but I'll tell you what, Mr. Brent— 
this morning’s work has broken up the old 

, system. The town trustees and the ancient 
régime, as they call it—gone! Smashed, 
Mr. Brent!” 

“What are you going to do—about 
this?” interrupted Brent, glancing around 
the room. 

“Set the wires to work,” answered 
Hawthwaite carelessly. “ Unless she and 
Mallett have laid their plans with extraor- 
dinary cleverness, they can’t get out of 
the country. A noticeable pair, too! Went 
out very early this morning, cycling, did 
she? I must have a talk with the servants. 
And that companion, now—Mrs. Elstrick 
—where’s she got to? I noticed her in 
court.” 

“ Left, sir, just before Krevin Crood fin- 
ished,” said Hawthwaite’s companion. “I 
saw her slip out.” 


“ Aye, well!” observed Hawthwaite. “I 
don’t know that that matters. If any of 
them can get through the meshes of our 
net—Mr. Brent!” 

“ Well?” asked Brent. 





THE END 
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“We've got at the truth at last—about 

your cousin,” continued Hawthwaite, with 
a significant look. “It’s been a case of 
one thing leading to another, and two things 
running side by side. If we hadn’t cor- 
nered Krevin Crood, we’d never have had 
his revelations about the town trustees, 
Talk about your Local Government Board 
inquiry—why, five minutes of Krevin’s 
tongue work did more than half a dozen 
inquiries! I tell you, sir, the old system's 
dead. The Crood gang was smashed to 
pieces in that court this morning. Some. 
how, it’s that that interests me most, Mr. 
Brent. But— business!” He turned to 
the plain-clothes man, and nodded toward 
the door. “ Fetch those servants in here,” 
he said. “ They’ve got to know.” 

Brent went away then, carrying certain 
secrets with him. He put them away ina 
mental vault and sealed them down. Let 
Hawthwaite do his own work—he would 
give the police no help. 

He foresaw his own future work. Wal- 
lingford, dead though he was, had won his 
victory, and in his death had slain the old 
wicked system. Now there was building 
and reconstruction to be done, and it was 
Brent’s job to do it. 

He saw far ahead as he trod the sunlit 
streets of the old town. He would marry 
Queenie, and they would settle into the 
slow-moving life of Hathelsborough. He 
and men who thought with him would slow- 
ly build up a new healthy state of things 
on the ruins of the old. 

So thinking, he turned mechanically to- 
ward Mrs. Appleyard’s house, in search of 
Queenie. 

Queenie, said Mrs. Appleyard, was in the 
garden behind the house. Brent went 
through the hall, and out into the gar- 
den’s shade. There he found Queenie. She 
sat in a summerhouse, and she was shelling 
peas for dinner. 





BEAUTY ABIDES 


Beauty abides in every street; 


Each window sends a glimpse of her, 
To make the sour of living sweet 


And serve occasion’s minister. 


Yet commonplace the stars appear, 
And usual the seas, and skies; 


But if the dawn came once a year, 


We'd crowd the roofs to watch it rise! 
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